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In all ages and countries it has been more or less a crime 
to think boldly, and those who have done so have paid the 
penalty in one form or other. All founders of sects or systems, 
philosophical or religious, have been persecuted. If they 
have not been imprisoned, banished, or put to death, they 
have at least been traduced and calumniated. Nor have they 
suffered this treatment only at the hands of the thoughtless 
multitude; jealousy and envy have not unfrequently arrayed 
against them the most learned men. Upon the other hand 
their own partisans or disciples have alike exaggerated their 
talents and their virtues, so that their true characters can be 
ascertained by posterity only by communing with the en- 
lightened and dispassionate few who are superior to the 
prejudices of clique, party, or sect. 

Although this is a humiliating commentary on human in- 
telligence, it does not entirely exclude justice. We find, on 
investigation, that, in proportion as the innovator has more 
or less error or truth in his system, the persecution or oblo- 
quy to which he is subjected is more or less enduring, or 
otherwise. In general, those who proclaim the truth may 
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console themselves with the reflection that time will vindi- 
cate them to the world, though such is the brevity of 
human life, it is not likely they will live to enjoy their vin- 
dication ; but no amount of genius or learning, no length 
of time, can insure a similar vindication for the champion of 
error and wrong. All the latter can expect is, that the 
time will come when he will cease to be accused of more 
than he has been guilty of ; when his virtues, if he has any, 
will be recognised and placed in the balance against his 
faults. But it may take ages to render him even this jus- 
tice. 

This is but too true of Epicurus, the subject of our pres- 
ent article. No philosopher of ancient or modern times has 
been more grossly misrepresented ; even at the present day, 
after the lapse of more than two thousand years, his name 
is almost synonymous, throughout the world, with vice ;* 
whereas the few unprejudiced, impartial men who have inves- 
tigated his character in the interest of truth and justice are 
unanimous in giving him the credit of having lived a most 
abstemious and blameless life. But that he was an atheist 
is beyond dispute ; and it is still more indisputable that a 
graver fault no one could be guilty of than to deny the 
Creator of the universe. He does not, however, forfeit 
by it the right of being fairly judged; in any case his lite 
aud character would be a legitimate subject of study ; it 
would be the duty of the moralist as well as the friend of 
religion to examine the circumstances or agencies by which 
he was led into error, the same as it is the duty of the intel- 
ligent physician to examine the predisposing causes, and trace 
the development, even of the most loathsome diseases, in 
order that the knowledge so acquired might serve at least 
as a warning to others. Nor will it be denied that, under 
any cireumstances, the founder of one of the most famous seets 
of philosophers that has ever existed, and the author of three 
hundred works, would have been an interesting subject ot 
study to the enquiring mind. 

According to the most reliable biographers, Epicurus 
was born in the year 337 B. C., a few years after the death 
of Plato. Like many other illustrious men, he was the son 
of poor and humble parents. Diogenes Laertius tells us that 


© *Jamais, peut-étre,”’ says M. Mallet,‘‘chef d'école ne se vit plus cruellement 
maltraité que ne Je fut Epicure, par les écrivains ses contemporaines, ou pat 
ceux qui vinrent aprés lui. Cimon le syllographe l'appelle, ‘le plus effronté 
et le plus misérable des hommes.’ ’’—Etudes philosophiques, vol. ii, p. 120. 
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his father, Neocles, was a country schoolmaster,* with 
but slender pretensions to learning, and that his mother, 
Cheerestrata, practised the arts of magic for a livelihood. 
The place of the philosopher’s birth is disputed, some main- 
taining that he was a native of the Island of Samos, while 
others assert, and apparently with more reason, that he was 
born at Gargettus, within the territory of Athens. Be this 
as it may, his father was one of the two thousand colonists 
sent by the Athenian government to Samos in 352 B. C.t+ 
Whether Epicurus was born in that famous Island or nor, 
it seems certain that it was there he was brought up. He 
was ten years of age when he first visited Athens; but he 
remained only a short time, probably only a few months, 
having quitted the capital immediately after the death of 
Alexander. If his father was not learned himself, he valued 
learning as superior to any inheritance, and so fully did 
he impress this idea on his son that we are told Epieurus 
was enthusiastically engaged in the study of philosophy at 
the age of fourteen years. Such was the young man’s 
aversion to ignorance, which he regarded as a disgrace, that 
he begged to be excused from attending any of the great 
schools of Athens until he should have made such progress 
in his studies as would save him from the ridicule or con- 
tempt of the Athenian youth who had enjoyed better 
advantages than, himself. This caused his father to exert 
himself more and more to secure for him the best instrue- 
tions within his reach. We are told by Apollodorus that 
the good man travelled on foot through the Island for 
several days, until he met with the philosopher Amphilus, a 
Platonist.t 

His new master offered to teach Epicurus gratis atter he 
had conversed with him for some time in the presence of 
some of his pupils, although the philosopher was by no 
ineaus pleased with his doctrines. On being questioned as 
to the source whence he derived these, he frankly admitted 
that they were suggested to him by reading the writings of 
Democritus, a copy of which kad fallen into his hands by 
accident, adding that the impressions which they gave him 
were strengthened by the perusal of Hesiod’s description of 
chaos. We are told that the disciple of Plato was much 
pained to find his young pupil an atheist, but that he felt 


> Lib. x., p. 14. +Diog. Laert., ch. ii. 
t~ Suid. See, also, Cicero, Natura Deorum, i., 26. 
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confident he would soon convince him that not only is the 
universe the work of an all-wise Being, but that the human 
soul is immortal. When asked why he was so confident 
of this, the philosopher’s reply was, that E ypicurus was an 
excellent reasoner, and that no one who could reason well 
could persist in maintaining that the universe was the result 
of chanee.* 

According to Demetrius, in Diogenes Laertius, when Epi- 


curus had learned all that the best instructors in the Island of 
Samos could teach, he returned to Athens, and placed himself 


under the tuition of Xenocrates, who was a disciple of Ar- 
istotle, and regarded at this time as the best teacher in all 
Gireece. It seems that he studied under Xenocrates two 
years; then he went to Mytilene, in the Island of Lesbos, 
where he opened a school. The people of Mytilene admired 
his learning and esteemed his character, but detested his 
doctrines ; aceordingly, he was obliged to close his school 
at the end of the year, and remove to Lainpsacus, where he 
was well received—a fact suflicie ‘ntly proved by his having 
remained there four years.+ At the close of this pe ‘riod he 
returned again to Athens, and immediate ‘ly founded his cele- 
brated achuol, which was known throughout Greece and the 
Roman Empire for ages afterwards as the Epicurean. It was 
situated in the midst of a beautiful garden which the philose- 
pher had purchased for a sum equal to about one thousand 
tive hundred dollars—the chief part of what he had earned by 
his teaching at Lampsacus. He had searcely opened his 
school when he was assailed on all sides, but chiefly by 
the Steies, who were the Pharisees or Puritans of that age. 
The charges made against him beeame more and more 
serious aml malignant in proportion as his pupils increased, 
especially when it was found that not only had his former 
pupils followed him from Mytilene and Lampsacus—coming 
to Athens trom all parts of Asia Minor, and even from Egypt 
—but that some of the most eminent of the students of all 
the other great schools had also sought his instruetions, From 
this forth until his death, which took place in the seventy- 
second year of his age, there was no species of moral depravity 
of which he was not persistently accused. 

The public easily believed that one who was opposed to 
all religion must be a bad man; yet we are assured that no 


© Gassendi, lib. i., ch. 7. + Suidas. 
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other teacher or philosopher had halfas many pupils. This is 
rendered the more remarkable by the fact that he admitted 
none but those possessed of a certain amount of intelligence ; 
it mav well be doubted whether the standard for admission 
at our best colleges is so high at the present day. Those 
not up to this standard had to return to their former teachers 
and learn more. <A similar rule was maintained in regard to 
the public. All desiring to be present at any of the phi- 
losopher’s lectures had to give some evidence of their ability 
to furm an intelligent opinion of what the vy heard; and 
those who could not do so were rigorously excluded. It 
they forced their way, no lectures were delivered—no students 
were questioned until the intruders left; whereas, when 
educated persons entered, they had an opportunity of ex- 
anining the Epicurean system of teaching in ail its branches, 
no matter what other schools they belonged to. We may 
remark, in passing, that this is an Epicurean rule from whie h 
some modern professors might profit ; for certain it is, that 
there are colleges in our country which are much more willing 
that the illiterate should be present at their recitations in 
Greek and Latin than those capable of forming a correct opin- 
ion of the character of those recitations. There are many other 
points of view in which the habits and tastes of Epicurus 
may be contrasted with those of modern educators, altogether 
apart from his peculiar system of philosophy. But suffice it 
to say here, that he had no ambition for the applause of the 
multitude. 

Neither king, nor prince, nor president, could induce him 
to leave his garden to address the public on any subject 
whatever. When asked to do anything of the kind’ his 
auswer was, that it was not tomake a display of his knowledge 
he had devoted his life to it. but in order to communicate it 
io his pupils, so that it might contribute to their happiness 
and tohisown. It was for the same purpose, not for fame, 
that he wrote his numerous books. Little as he cared tor 
fame he cared less, if possible, for the calumnies of his ene- 
inies ; for he only smiled at the grossest libels published against 
him. He was aware that those whom he addressed daily knew 
him too well to believe him guilty of any such excesses 
as those attributed to him; and his pupils and disciples were 
his world. 

Nothing is clearer than that Epicurus was beloved by his 
school ; perhaps no instructor was ever more beloved, not 
excepting even Pythagoras. But this his enemies ascribed 
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not to his superior learning, his eloquence, and the gentle- 
ness and amiability of his disposition, but to the laxity of 
his morals. The Stoics proclaimed that he was belovea by 
his pupils ouly beeause he allowed them the freest indulgence 
in the gratification of their passions ; for that he was beloved 
for some cause was indisputable, since, as Diogenes Laertius 
tells us, he had so many pupils from all parts of the world 
that whels cities could not contain them.* But the e xpe- 
rience of ovr own times proves that no teachers are more 
beloved by their students than elergymen, or those educa- 
tional brotherhoods who are most strictly moral and pious. 

[t cannot be denied that his avowed tenets were of a char- 
acter to render it at least plausible tiat he had no regard for 
virtue, and that he considered vice as a good rather than an evil. 
It was only those to whom he explained himself that knew 
it was far from his intention to do violence to nature 
so far as to encourage vice and licentiousness. This we will 
how procee -d to show, for although of all the works of Epi- 
curus none are now eXtant save a few philosophical letters, 
a selection of precepts preserved by Diogenes Laertius,? and 
some fragments of the treatise, J/epi @uaewe (Concerning 
Nature, 39 books). found in the ruins of Herculaneum, there 
isno philosopher ofantiquity whose doctrines are better known. 
Inthe time of Cicero, most of his works, if not the whole, were 
not only extant, but extensively read. The Roman orator 
himself speaks of them in several of his philosophi- 
cal works. We shall see in due time that Cicero severely 
criticises the tenets of Epicurus, but does justice to the 
purity of his character as aman. A similar course is pur- 
sued by Plutarch, who was as much opposed to atheism as 
the most pious Christian, but who knew how to distinguish 
between errors of judgment and the general character of a 
philosopher. 

The Epicurean philosophy — is divided into three 
branches, known as the Canonical, the Physical, and the 
Ethical; but most eritics regard the two former as merely 
introductory to the latter. It seems highly probable that 
such was the intention of the author. Be this as it 
may, the Ethies is by far the most important part of the 
philosophy. Before passing judgment on Epicurus, or his 
system, it is necessary to bear in mind that he defines phi- 
losophy as the exercise of reason With the view of securing a 
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happy life. But how is this to be done? Not by the free 
indulgence of the passions, as the enemies of the philosopher 
have represented; not by any excesses whatever, but by 
the acquisition of knowledge, and the dissipation of igno- 
rance. 

It will be admitted that even an atheist who makes 
these the fundamental principles of his system, and insists 
on their being fully acted upon, cannot do much mischief ; 
for if he offers poison to his followers, he furnishes them a 
sufficient antidote at the same time. Accordingly, we are 
informed by most of his biographers, ancient as well as 
modern, that not one out of twenty of his innumerable 
pupils accepted from him the atheistic dogma, much as they 
loved and revered him. The great majority believed that, 
except in one or two particulars, all his principles were 
entirely consistent with the existence of a First Cause—a 
Superior Intelligence, who had not only created the universe, 
but continued to govern it. It was not, then, as an atheist 
that Epicurus was the most popular philosopher of his time, 
but rather in spite of his being an atheist; and still less 
was he popular as an encourager or prompter of vice ; 
although the contrary in each case is the almost universal 
opinion entertained of him throughout the world, even to the 
present day. Now, as well as in the time of the Stoies, a man 
whose moralsare lax, who indulges in sensual excesses without 
restraint, and who believes neither in religion nor in God, is 
by general consent called an Epicurean. 

What is called the Canon may be regarded as the philoso- 
pher’s system of logic. His Physies embraces the study of 
ull nature; and he devotes to it the thirty-sixth book of the 
great work eutitled [/epi miaews, besides a series of letters, 
especially those which he addressed to Herodotus and Pytho- 
cles. All these the student had to study carefully before he was 
permitted to form any opinion of the philosopher’s Ethies. 
When he finally took up the latter he was informed that it had 
a twofold object; to teach what ought to be done and what 
ought to be avoided. The whole system was embraced in two 
words—to choose, to reject. Thus the reason and the judgment 
are exercised at every step; the student must have a criterion 
aus well as a rule to guide him. After he has learned to 
inake proper use of all these means of investigating truth and 
dispelling ignorance, he is informed that there are three 
means of attaining to happiness, namely, sensations, anticipa- 
tions, and sentiments or passions. Sensations are agreeable 
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or disagreeable, and hence it is that we derive from them, 
aceorcing to Epicurus, our sentiments or passions, which 
cuide us in regard to what we should choose or reject. 

But whence do we derive those sensations? In order to 
answer this question the philosopher has to adopt the hypo- 
thesis of Democritus, which teaches that perpetual emissions 
of subtle images are escaping from all bodies, and by their 
contact with our sensible organs produce sensation, aigS1015, 
accompanied with perception or sensible ideas, évaioSnpa, 
and the understanding completes the logical process. 

It need hardly be remarked that this is a very defective 
logical process, although it is but fair to admit that when it 
is fully elaborated, as it is by Diogenes Laertius, it seems 
plausible enough ; but even as set forth by the most elo- 
quent Epicureans it is nothing more than plausible. Nor 
is this strange; had it been otherwise, it would not have 
led any intelligent mind to believe that the universe is 
the result of chance. The manner in which this is proved 
would be logical enough were the premises admitted ; 
but without such admission it is not proof, but the most 
absurd sophistry. This will be readily seen, in passing, 
from a brief analysis. Thus, according to Epicurus, the 
universe consists of two parts, matter and space, or vacuum 
in which matter exists and moves. Now, in this brief sentence, 
there is much of the secret of the success of Epicurus as a phi- 
losopher, showing, as itdoes, how intimately and attractively 
he combines truth with error; for the vacuum theory is the 
accepted one at the present day, having been demonstrated 
vy the researches of Kepler and Newton, who proved the 
plenum theory ot Descartes and so many other philoso- 
phers to be an impossibility. 

Thus a scientific and philosophical truth, taught by 
Epicurus in his garden towards the close of the fourth 
century before our era, has been confirmed by the greatest 
astrovomers and philosophers of modern times. There is no 
reason why this glory should be denied to Epicurus ; the 
cause of truth is in no manner injured by the admission 
that, however short-sighted and impious the Pagan philoso- 
pher was in accounting for the origin of things, his scien- 
tific insight was much more piercing than that of Des- 
cartes, the most orthodox of Christian philosophers. But, 
unhappily, whenever Epicures enunciates a great truth, 
he is sure to shroud it in error. This is but too apparent 
in almost every proposition we find in his Ethics. After 
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declaring the beautiful truth that matter must have space 
in which to move, he tells us that all matter of every 
kind and form is reducible into certain indivisible particles 
which he calls atoms. These atoms he declares to be eternal ; 
but nothing else. According to him there is no such thing 
as spirit; even the principle of human life, whether we 
call it soul or mind, is matter, and as such dissolves and 
perishes. 

jut let us see how he proves this, and then ask 
whether there is any danger that it will unsettle the faith 
of the most weak-minded believer in the existence of an 
all-wise Creator. He tells us that whatever is animate or 
inanimate is produced by a fortuitous concourse of these 
eternal atoms. They have two motions—oue perpendicular 
or straight downwards, the other oblique ; and eccording as 
they meet while thus in motion, ail bodies in the universe, 
from the sun in the firmament, to the smallest animalcule on 
earth, including man himself, are formed. 

If a mountain differs from an antelepe or a nightingale, it 
is on account of the different kinds of atoms that happened to 
meet when they came into existence. If maladies attack ani- 
mals of any species, if a pestilence devastates whole nations, 
ifan earthquake, volcanic eruption, or any other convulsion of 
nature oecurs, all results from a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 
God has nothing to do with these phenomena, or with any other. 
Yet Epicurus sometimes speaks of the gods; but it is suf- 
ficiently evident that he does so only to avoid the odium 
which atheism has always inspire |, even among Pagans, 
against men who were regarded as blameless in every other 
respect. ' 

That Epicurus was a bold man—one who feared 
nothing—is abundantly proved by the character of his 
works. At the same time rashness would have violated one 
of his principal dogmas. One of his favourite precepts was, 
that we should always avoid wounding the susceptibilities 
of our neighbours as much as possible, and that even an 
important truth should not be violently urged on those who 
were unwilling to receive it. It is highly probable that it 
was in accordance with this precept he recognised the exist- 
ence of the gods, and even urged that they ought to be 
worshipped. For any higher purpose he might as well 
not have done so, since he denies that they take any 
part in the government of the world, aud that they are 
either pleased or offended at any thing that happens in it. 
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He regards them merely as superior beings who deserve 
reverence and adoration for that superiority, but not for any 
good they do or can do. 

We shall see, presently, that he has been severely criti- 
cised for these inconsistencies by competent critics, who 
had an opportunity of examining his writings. In the mean 
time we will return for a moment to his Ethics. Now 
the reader is somewhat better prepared to form an intel- 
ligent opinion of the charges made against the philosopher’s 
mode of life and that of his pupils, than when we al- 
luded to that branch of our subject above. We think he will 
heneeforward agree with us that if Epicurus was accused of 
all sorts of crimes against morality and the welfare of society, 
it by no means follows that he was guilty of those crimes. 

We have already noticed the importance that he 
attached to pleasure. He tells us that mau naturally 
loves it; and that it is as natural to him to hate pain. 
Accordingly, he maintains that it is not only allowable that 
we should seek pleasure and avoid pain, but that it 
becomes our duty to exert ourselves to the utmost to 
accomplish those ends, respectively. Nor does he confine 
himself to any particular kind of pleasure, or pain ; he not 
only includes those of the mind as well as of the body, but 
ranks mental pleasures and pains much higher than bodily 
pleasures and pains. In order that there may be uo doubt 
of his real views on this subject, he writes toseveral of his 
friends to guard against being misunderstood ; and fortu- 
nately some of these letters are still extant, having been pre- 
served in the works of Diogenes Laertius. ‘ When we lay 
down as a principle,” says Epicurus in his letter to 
Meneceus, * that happiness is the end of man, we by no 
means speak of the pleasures of luxury or of debauchery, 
as certain men who misunderstand our doctrine, or who inter- 
pret it erroneously, allege. Happiness, or the highest pleas- 
ure, as we understand it, consists in the health of the body 
and in the unalterable tranquillity of the soul.’’* 

The question is, whether the free indulgence of the passions 
would be consistent with the health of the body and the tran- 
quillity of the mind? no moralist or physiologist would 
maintain that they are. No philosopher has more fully de- 
moustrated than Epicurus himself that excess of any kind is 
sure to entail its own punishment sooner or later. It has 
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been generally admitted in all ages that there is no safer 
guardian of virtue than prudence, and no one has held it in 
higher esteem than the very man who is almost universally 
regarded as its worstenemy. In order to prove this we ne red 
not go beyond the letter already quoted. “ The principal of 
these advantages,” he says, “is prudence, the greatest 

good. Thus the most precious of all things that appertains 
to philosophy is a, e, Whence proc eed all the virtues. 

There can be no happy life without prudence, probity, justice ; 
rirtue is the condition of happiness.’’* 

Nor did Epicurus merely preach this doctrine and practise 
another. All his biographers, ancient and modern, are wrong 
if his conduct through life was not in strict accordance with 
it. We have already alluded to his mode of life in his garden, 
surrounded by his pupils. On account of the misrepresen- 
tations constantly made against him by the Stoies, he 
had an inscription placed over his gate warning all who 
might desire to enter that they need expect no luxuries 
there ; that the only fare provided was bariey cakes and 
water.t Profiting by the experience of Socrates he refused 
to get married, in order that he might be able to devote him- 
self to philosophy without interruption. Yet he was accused 
of having vomited twice a day in order that he might be 
able to gorge himself the more; and of keeping immodest 
women for the sensual gratification of himself and his pupils. 
True, it was only those at a distance who could be induced 
to believe such stories as these. Every intelligent Athenian, 
who knew him at all knew that no one lived amore frugal 
and virtuous life, and that no vicious students were permitted 
toremain in the garden. Two were expelled on this account ; 
and it was one ot these, Timocrates, who chiefly circulated 
those calumnies against him, partly to avenge himself, and 
partly to gratify the Stuics. In short, such was his character 
tor chastity as well as frugality in Athens, that one of his worst 
enemies, Clrysippus, made it a cause of reproach to him by 
representing that he had no nature in him, being entirely 
devoid of passions.t 

Although, as already remarked, Cicero has severely crit- 
icised the atheistic dogmas of Epicurus, he commemorates 
the friendship existing between the philosopher and _ his 
students in his garden as honourable to human nature.‘ 





Tb. + Seneca, Ep. 51. tStob. Serm., 119. 
$De qua (amicitia) Epicurus quidem ita dicit, omnium rerum quas ad beate 
vivendum sapientia comparaverit, nihil esse majus amicitia, nihil uberius, nihil 
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While the Platonists and other philosophical sects enjoyed 
their property in common, Epicurus caused each pupil to 
retain his property, because he thought that the common 
system implied mutual distrust. 

Before proceeding any farther, we will allow Cicero to 
give his worst impressions of the Epicurean dogmas, in 
order that the reader may not be unduly prepossessed in 
favour of the philosopher or his system by any remark 
made by us, for we have no other interest in the discussion 
than to make as near an approach as we can to the 
truth, Cicero being engaged in a discussion with Tor- 
quatus the Epicurean, who sought to vindicate his master, 
exhibits his usual eloquence and sound reasoning; to 
this it is almost needless to add that no one had more 
ambition than the great Roman orator to be regarded as the 
champion of the orthodox faith among his countrymen ; for 
he seareely ever delivered an oration, either in a court 
of justice or in the Senate-house, without invoking 
the immortal gods (Di immortales). ‘* Epicurus says that 
the sovereign good consists in pleasure,” observes Cicero, 
‘and the sovereign evil in pain,” for opposite reasons ; 
but the word which answers in his language to that of 
pleasure in ours, 7S0v7, means among the Greeks as well as 
among us, the pleasure of the senses; nor has Epicurus him- 
self given it any other signification, since he says, in express 
terms, that pleasure and pain belong only to the body,* and 
that the senses are the only judges of it. Is this positive ? 
He says, in express terms, that he cannot even conceive the 
existence of any good without pleasure ; nor can he under- 
stand what the Stoies mean by their sovereign good which 
consists in virtue, and from which pleasure is excluded. He 
affirms that these are words utterly devoid of sense; he 
specifies himself as pieasure, the agreeable sensations which 
we receive from the taste, the touch, the sight, the heating, 
the smell ; and finally he adds what we cannot even mention 
without offending decency. It is very true that, in other 
places, as if he blushed himself for his Ethies (so great is the 


jucundius. Neque vero hoc oratione solum, mullo magis vita, et mortbis com- 
probavit Quod quim magnum sit, ficta veterum fabule declarant, in quibus 
tam multis tamque variis ab ultima antiquitate repetitis, tria vix amicorum 
paria reperiuntur, ut ad Orestem pervenias profectus a Theseo. At vere Epicu- 
rus unt in domo, et ea quidem angusta, qudm magnos, quantaque amoris con- 
spiratione consentientes ftenuit amicoram greges? Quod fit etiam nunc ab Epi- 
cureis.— De Fuubus, i., 20. 
We have shown above that this is a mistake on the part of Cicero. 
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force of natural sentiment),* he says that we cannot live agree- 
ably without living virtuously. But the question with us is 
not what he says in certain places, but how we can reconcile 
those places with his entire system; such as it manifests itself 
every where—such as it is understood by the whole world. 
It is not our fault if he has despised logic, because he knows 
nothing of it, and understands nothing in definitions. We 
all define virtue as that which is just and laudable in itself, 
desirable in itself, independently of all personal inter- 
est, of all external praise, of all sensual enjoyment. This 
is clear, and Epicurus replies “that it is impossible to 
comprehend what good we see in virtue,” &e.+ 

This is pretty sharp criticism; nor can it be denied that it is 
just as applied to the tenets of Epicurus; and it is only these 
that are condemned by the eritic. In the same work Cicero 
gives the philosopher the eredit of having been a good man ; 
and many Epicureans, he says, bave been, and are at the 
present day, models of friendship, regular and even severe 
in their mode of life, governing their actions much more by 
the dictates of duty, than those of pleasure.f What Cicero 
blames the philosopher for chiefly is for not having made his 
precepts accord with his conduct, sinee the latter was ex- 
emplary. He says to Torquatus, * You defend that reason- 
ing, and you seek to prove those precepts which are destruc- 
tive to friendship, although Eyieurus has made it worthy 
of heaven by his own practice of it.’’§ 

Cicero does him similar justice in criticising his impiety 
in denying to the gods the government of the universe ; and 
he is considered in the same light by Seneca, whose views 
of the Deity, the immortality of the soul, and rewards and 
punishments, make the nearest approach to those of the 
early Christian fathers. No critic has presented the doctrine 
of Epicurus on the universe in a clearer or fairer light than 
Seneca. “ Finally,” he says, “ O Epicurus, you disarm God ; 
would deprive him of all his weapons, all his power; would 





© Tanta est vis nature. + Cic. De Finibus, i. 

t ‘Ac mihi quidem, quod et ipse bonus vir fuit, se Multi Epicurei fuerunt, et 
hodie sunt, et in amicictiis tideles, ex in omni vita constantes et graves, nee volup- 
tate, sed officio, consilia moderantes, hiec videtur major vis honestatis, et minor 
voluptatis. Ita enim vivunt quidam, ut eorum vita refellatur oratio, atque ut 
ceteri existimantur ; dicere melius quam facere, sic hi mihi videntur melius 
facere, quam dicere.’’— De Finibus, lib. ii. 

§ ** Ratio ista quam defendis, pracepta que robas, funditus evertunt amici- 
am, quamvis eam Epicurus, ut facit, in ceelum efferat laudibus. At coluit 
ipse amicitias, quasi quis illum neget, et bonum virum, et comem, et humanum 
tuisse. De igenio ejuis in hic disputationibus, nom de moribus queritur.’’—Jb. 
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leave him no means of doing either good or evil. Yet you 
would have him reverenced as a parent. You are grateful, 
as I think, or you wish to seem grateful, because you derive 
no benefit from him; but these atoms and other trifles of yours 
gather about yeu accidently and rashly. Why then worship 
him ¥ You say you worship him on account of his majesty, 
his goodness, his peculiar nature. This I concede to you: 
you do it in no hope—you are influenced by no reward. 
But there is a something the dignity of which prompts you 
to this; it is virtue.’’* 

Thus Seneea gives him the credit of rendering to God 
a worship which is not mercenary ; of taking no account of 
his own interests, but acting solely on the dictates of rea- 
son, which require that we honour whatever is great and 
perfect. But Seneca also had his doubts as to the sincerity 
of Epicurus in his views of the gods. He regarded it as 
highly probable that he was influenced by the tate of Socra- 
tes. He admitted, at the same time, that the philosopt er had 
no selfish fear of death, but that he was devotedly attached 
to his pupils, who always implored him to give the unthink- 
ing multitude no excuse to take his life. This is but con- 
jecture, however. All should be judged by what they say 
and do, not by their motives, since none but God can judge 
of what passes in the recesses of the heart. 

Another excellent judge of character, a moralist and phi- 
losopher, vindicates Epicurus on similar grounds ; we mean 
Plutarch, who was as much opposed to his atheism and to 
his principal moral precepts as the most pious Christian. In 
a work eailed the Banquet ( Svpadotor), Epicurus has made 
some remarks on the relations of the sexes, which afforded his 
enemies a pretext to denounce him as an encourager of li- 
centiousness. It seems that there was no other foundation 
for the charge than that the philosopher made some ob- 
servations to his pupils on the question, whether it was bet- 
ter for men to keep company alone with women before or 
after meals. Be this as it may, Plutarch, who has carefully 
examined the work, declares that it contains nothing un- 

o“ Tu de nique, Epicure, Deum inermem facis : omnia illi tela, omnem detrax- 
isti potentiam . hunce non habes quare verearis, nulla illi nec tribuendi nec 
nocendi materia est. .  . Atquihune vis videri colere, non aliter quam paren- 
tem : grate, ut opinor, animo, aut si nom vis videri gr atus, quia nullum inabes 
illius beneticium, sed te atomi et iste mica tue forte ac temere conglobaverunt, 
cur colis? Propter majestatem, inquis, ejus e t eximiam, singularemque naturam. 
Ut concedam tibi : nempe hoc facis nulla spe, nullo precio inductus. Est ergo 
aliquid one 8: expetendum, cujus te ipsa dignitas ducit : id est honestum,”"— 
Seneca, De Beneficis, lib. iv., c. 19. 
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worthy ofa philosopher.* In speaking of the philosophe r’s 
atheism the same critic remarks, while condemning Epicurus 
for his impiety and ingratitude, that, after all, it is better to 
say that there is no God than to attribute to him the worst 
of crimes. Hewould much rather, he adds, have it said that 
there was no Plutarch than that Plutarch was a tyrant, a 
thief, an adulterer, &c. It is almost needless to remark that the 
comparison was made in allusion te the gods and goddesses 
of Greek and Roman mythology, who were constantly com- 
mitting excesses of one kind or another. In other words, 
Plutarch thought that those who believed in deities, such as 
Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Mereury, and Apollo were represent- 
ed in his time, were as impious as Epicurus, who, if he 
believed in God at all, deprived him of all power either to 
reward the good or punish the wicked. In illustration of 
this, he reminds his readers of such orthodox stories as the 
theft of Apollo’s cows by Mercury, &e. 

But no vindication of Epicurus, asa philosopher or aman, 
could prevent his false teachings, in regard to the Creator, 
from doing mischief. We may believe those good men who 
assure us that he did much more good than harm in his own 
time. But when his views were given to the world at second 
hand the results were different. It is no exaggeration to say 
that some of his disciples have done more mischief to man- 
kind than those of any other philosopher, ancient or modern. 
This is true, for example, of Lucretius, who, in his great 
poem, De Rerum Natura, exaggerates every feature of the 
Epicurean philosophy. All other works together do not treat 
the subject more tully than this; aot one of the numerous 
pupils who lived with Epicurus in his garden had a more 
enthusiastic admiration for him than Lucretius. Thus the 
Roman poet may be called the Boswell of the Greek phi- 
losopher; but the Roman is vastly more eloquent and more 
sublime, as well as more learned, than tie Scotchman. 
There is not one of the Epicurean dogmas, or precepts, to 
which we have alluded in this paper, which is not elaborately 
discussed by Lueretius; and certain it is that no writer has 
ever made more powe rful and inge nious use of sophistry in 
poetry or proses No one has reasoned so profoundly on 
such false premises; by the extraordinary powers ot his 
logic le has excited the admiration of tne most pious Chris- 
tians. Although Cardinal Polignac wrote his Anti-Lucretius 


* Plutarch’s Table Talk, iii 
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to refute his atheistic arguments, he could not help being 
charmed by his genius. The poem of the Christian prelate 
is undoubtedly a fine production ; but it is as much inferior to 
that of the Epicurean poet, in grandeur and sublimity, as the 
hawthorn is to the oak. Nevertheless the Cardinal has fully 
refuted Lucretius ; but, unhappily, for one who has read the 
Anii-Lucretius, five hundred haye read De Rerum Natura. 
And the comparatively few who read the former have been 
by no means so much charmed as the many who have read the 
latter ; at the same time it cannot be denied that Polignac has 
done much good by such fine verses as the following : 


“Si virtutis eras avidus, rectique bonique 
Tam sitiens, quid religio tibi sancta nocebat ? 
Aspera quippé nimis visa est. Asperima certé 
(;audenti vitiis, sed non virtutis amanti. 
Ergo perfugium culpa, solisque benignus 
Perjuris ac fedifragis, Epicure, parabas,” &c.* 


In every part of his poem Lucretius evinces the most en- 
thusiastic admiration for Epicurus; from him he derives 
inspiration, as the lover does from his mistress ; as the one 
regards his mistress as perfect, so does the other regard his 
master. First, Epicurus is recommended to the gratitude of 
mankind because he first raised his voice against the terrors 
of religion. ‘ When the life of men,” he says, “ lay foully 
grovelling before our eyes, crushed beneath the weight of 
Religion, who displayed ‘her head from the regions of the sky. 
lowering over mortals with terrible aspect, a man of Greece 
was the first that dared to raise mortal eyes against her, and 
the first to make a stand against her. Him neither tales of 
gods nor thunderbolts, nor Heaven itself, with its threaten- 
ing roar, repressed, but roused the more the active energy of 
his soul, so that he should desire to be the first to break the 
close bars of nature’s portals. Accordingly, the vivid force 
of his intellect prevailed, and proceeded far beyond the flam- 
ing battlements of the world, and in mind and thought 
traversed the whole immensity of space; hence triumph- 
aut, he declares to us what can arise into being 
and what caanot; in fine, in what way the powers of all 
things are limited, and a deeply fixed boundary assigned to 


* If virtue, justice, goodness, were thy care, 
Why didst thou tremble at holy religion's cally— 
Whose laws are harsh to vicious minds alone 
Not to the spirit that delights in virtue, &c, 
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each. By which means Religion, brought down under our fret 
ts bruised inturn ; and his victory sets us on a level with Heaven.'’* 

This passage would be quite sufficient to show by itself 
the spirit in which Lucretius writes ; he avows that itis as an 
enemy of Religion and of God he admires and reveres Epi- 
curus; and every passage in the whole poem is in strict 
accordance with this feeling. The third book of the poem 
opens with a still more enthusiastic eulogy on Epicurus, in 
which the poet informs us that he adopts the doctrines of the 
philosopher : “ O thou, who from so great darkness wast first 
able to raise so effulgent a light, shedding a lustre on the 
blessings of life, thee, O glory of the Greek nation, I follow, 
and now place the steps of my feet formed upon thy 
impressed traces, yet not because I am so eager to rival, as 
because from the love which I feel for thee, I desire to imi- 
tate thee. © For why should the swallow contend with 
swans? Or what, that is all similar, can kids, with trembling 
limbs, and the strong vigour of the horse, perform in the race ? 
Thou, O Father, art the discover of truths ; thou suppliest to 
us paternal precepts, and from thy writings, O illustrious teacher, 
as bees gather from the blossoms in the flowery glades, su 
we feed upon thy golden words ; golden I say, and most worthy 
of perpetual existence. For as soon as thy system of philoso- 
phy began to proclaim aloud the nature of things, as it arose, 
by thy divine intellect the terrors of the mind disperse ; the 
walls of the world open; I see things conducted throughout 
the mighty void of space; the calm divinity of the gods ap- 
pears, and their tranquil abodes, which neither winds dis- 
turb nor clouds sprinkle with showers,” &e., &c.t 





+ **Primum Graias homo mortalis tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus primusque obsistere contra, 
Quem neque fama deum nec falmina nec minitanti 
Murmure compressit cee!um, sed eo magis acrem 
Inritat animi virtutem, effringere ut arta 
Nature primus portarum claustra cupiret. 
Ergo vivids vis animi pervicit et extra 
Processit longe flammantia meenia mundi 
Atque omne immensum peragravit mente animoque, 
Unde refert nobis victor quid possit oriri, 
Quid nequeat, finita potestas demique cuique 
(Quanam sit ratione atque alte terminus harens. 
Quare religio pedibus subiecta vicissim 
Opteritur, nos exequit victoria ceo,” 
— De Rerum Natura, lib. 1, p. 66, at seq. 
+ ‘EF tenebris tantis tam clarum extollere lumen 
Qui primus potuisti inlustrans commoda vite, 
Te sequor, o Graiw gentis aecus, inque tuis nunce 
Ficta pedum pono pressis vestigia signis, 
Non ita certandi cupidus quam propter anorem 
Quod te imitari aveo ; quid enim coutendat hirundo 
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This shows that Lucretius was well acquaiated with the 
writings of Epicurus ; and since the poet was undoubtedly one of 
the most learned men of his time, as well as a geniusof the first 
order, it might well be-inferred from his praise, even were it not 
corroborated, asitis, by that of so many other illustrious think- 
ers, that Epicurus was no trifler, no debauchee, no inebriate, 
no sensualist. A person of this character could not have elicit- 
ed such praise from such men, no matter how highly gifted he 
had been, for we know from personal observation, as well as 
from history, that an excessive indulgence of the passions 
soon enfeebles the most powerful and brilliant intellect. The 
surfeits alone which Epicurus is accused of having taken at 
table, would have disqualified him for the duties of even an 
ordinary teacher. Gluttons do not think, write, and teach as he 
did ; still less could habitual drunkards do so. As already re- 
marked, the cause of truth or religion does not require that 
even an atheist and the enemy of all religion should be ca- 
lumniated. 

Lucretius regards him not only as the greatest of all 
benefactors of mankind, but as a god; ‘ who,” he says, 
‘* has such power over words that he can compose eulogies 
proportionate to the merits of him who has left us such 
blessings obtained and acquired by his own intellect. No 
one, as I think, formed of a mortai body, would ever be able. 
Forif we ought to speak as the known dignity of the subject 
which he expounded requires, he was a god, a god I say. 
Q illustrious Memmius, who first discovered that discipline 
of life whieh is now called wisdom! For compare 
with his investigations the ancient discoveries of others 
which are called divine. For which reason, he from 
whom the sweet consolations of existence was spread already 
through mighty nations, calm the minds of men, seems to us 
the more justly to be accounted a god.”’* 





Cyenis, aut quid nam tremulis facere artubus hadi 
Consimile in cursu possint et fortis equi vis? 
‘lu, pater, es rerum inventor, tu patria nobis 
Suppeditas prweepta, tuisque ex, inclute, chartis, 
F loviferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta, 
Aurea, perpetua semper dignissima vita.”’ 

— De Rerum Natura, lib. iii, 1-13 
Quis potis est dignum pollenti pectore carmen 
Condere pro rerum majestate hisque repertis ? 
Quisve valet verbis tantum qui fingere laudes 
Pro meritis cuis possit qui tatia nobis 
Pectore parta suo quesitaque pramia liquit ? 
Nemo, ut opinor, erit mortali corpore cretus.”’ 


aot 


—lb., lib. v. 1-8. 
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The poet openshis sixth book with a eulogy on Athens, for 
what her illustrious men have done for science and arts, but 
chiefly for what Epicurus has done. ‘ Athens, moreover,” 
he says, “ first afforded sweet consolations of existence when 
she gave birth to that pre-eminent man, endowed with such mighty 
genius, who once poured forth instruction on all subjects from 
his truth-speaking mouth, and whose fame spread abroad of old 
on account of his discoveries, is raised, since his death, eventothe 
skies.” Since Epicurus was thus beloved and admired by a Ro- 
man nearly three centuries after his death, it is not strange 
that he was idolized by the pupils with whom he conversed 
daily, and to whom he read all his writings before they were 
made public. 

But we have learned more from Lucretius than his 
admiration of his master; indeed he makes us familiar with 
every argument which Epicurus was in the habit of adducing 
in favour of his various doctrines. He had no views on the 
universe or its origin, on religion or morality, which are 
not fully exhibited in this poem. We have already seen what 
the opinion of master and disciple is of the gods. It is 
doubted whether Lucretius more than Epicurus believed in 
the existence of any eternal beings, although one as well as 
the other speaks of them freely; but both deny that they 
created the world, or can exercise any control over it, 
whether to serve or injure it. U pon the other hand, both 
have taught that the whole universe ts perishable. T " argu- 
ment of Lucretius is, that the world had a beginning, and 
therefore must have an end. Nearly the whole of the fifth 
bock is devoted to a proof of this. The poet undertakes 
to prove, in turn, how the sea, the earth, the sun, &e , must 
necessarily cease to exist; and never were error and impiety 
presented in a more fascinating garb. ‘ Nor does it escape 
my consideration,” he says, “ how new and wonderful a sub- 
ject it is for your reflection that there will be an end to the 
heaven and the earth, and how difficult it is for me to con- 
vince you of this with arguments ; as it generally happens, 
indeed, when you offer to the ear a subject hitherto strange 
to it, and yet cannot submit to the sight of the eye, or put it 
it inthe hand, the avenues through which the nearest main 
road of belief leads into the human breast, and the regions of 
the mind.”® ; 

We need not proceed any farther in this direction to show 
the influence ot Epicurus on some of the greatest minds of 
antiquity ; although we have been able to do little more than 


© De Rerum Natura. Lib. v, 98 et seq, 
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allude to that influence. We may remark here, in general 
terms, that not only had Epicurus more pupils in his schoo! 
than any other philosopher ; he had also incomparably more 
disciples after his death who were philosophers. Among 
the latter may be mentioned Timocrates and his brother, 
Athzenus, Leonteus, Zeno of Sidon, Demetrius Lacus, Di- 
ogsnes of Tarsus, Polystratus; the two Ptolemys were 
his disciples, so were Colotes and Idomeneus, Heliodorus of 
Stratonica, and Hemarchus of Mytilene. It must be borne 
in mind that there have been a large number of illustri- 
ous thinkers, who, without openly avowing the Epicu- 
rean doctrines and predilections were still followers of Epi- 
curus. Among these may be mentioned both Horace and 
Virgil, Caesar and Sallust; and notwithstanding the criti- 
cisms of Cicero, which we have quoted above, most of his 
biographers are of opinion that the great orator was an Epi- 
curean, at least, in his ideas of pleasure and pain. Even 
Horace, who was less scrupulous in his morality than 
almost any of his illustrious contemporaries, avoids giving 
any encouragement to the Epicurean doctrines ; nowhere 
does he commendingly speak of either Epicurus or his great 
eulogist and disciple, Lucretius. But this did not arise from 
any want of esteem on his part for one or the other ; indeed, 
nothing is more certain than that he admired each, and espe- 
cially the master. But at this time the Epicurean doctrines 
had been so much abused by bad, vicious men, who called 
themselves the disciples of Epicurus, that the whole system 
had fallen into disrepute. In short, the term Epicurean had 
become one of reproach throughout the world. That the 
Fathers of the Church should have denounced a system which 
had thus degenerated into a school of vice and impiety, 
is no evidence of their being either bigoted or intolerant, as 
alleged by the enemies of virtue and religion. They simply 
did their duty as moralists and Christian ministers. Had they 
pursued any other course, or made any compromise with the 
pretended disciples of Epicurus, their efforts to establish Chris- 
tianity would have been fruitless, and all Europe might have 
been in @ more deplorable state to day, morally and religious- 
ly, than that of Rome, which called forth the satires ot 
Horace, Juvenal, and Persius. 

But the influence of Epicurus and Lucretius was too 
powerful to be entirely crushed in « thousand, or even 
two thousand years. There is not one of our modern athe- 
ists who has not drawn his chief arguments against the Cre- 
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ator of the universe from the Epicurean philosophy. If the 
reader will examine the works of all, he will see how little 
they contain that is original ; and, in nine cases out of ten, 
this little consists of an exaggeration of the doctrines of 
I-picurus. Even Descartes had the physical system of the 
illustrious Greek before his mind when he promulgated the 
apothegm, ** Donnez-mot la matiére et le mouvement, et je con- 
struirai le monde.” The same matter and motion, be it remem- 
bered, were the chief gods of Epicurus; according to him 
itis they that had formed the universe and every being 
that inhabits it. In his physics, Descartes makes 
nature too independent of the Deity; whereas, in his 
metaphysics, he makes God and nature nearly 
one ; and his plenum had the effect of rendering his system 
still more confused. Thus it was that he left room for the 
two systems of Spinoza and Malebranche—one regarding all 
things as God, the other regarding God as all. It does not 
seem that Descartes had any better reason for maintaining 
that “nature abhors a vacuum,” than that Epicurus had taught 
thousands of years before him that a vacuum was essential 
to motion, adoctrine which, as already intimated, has received 
the sanction of Copernicus, Newton, Kepler, and Galileo. 
Be this as it may, it is beyond dispute that Descartes, as 
well as Spinoza and Malebranche, has been influenced by 
Epicurus. 

Still more directly has Baron d’Halback been in- 
fluenced by the Greek philosopher. But the latter was not 
so learned, neither was he possessed of so much genius as 
either Spinoza or Malebranche, although a much more fasci- 
uating writer ; and the consequence is that he greatly exag- 
gerates those Epicurean doctrines already exaggerated to a 
considerable extent by the calmer and more thoughtful genius 
of Lucretius. Hence it is that of all books written 
in ancient or modern times, d’Halback’s “ System of Na- 
ture” is the most atheistical. While there is some doubt as 
to the atheism of all other writers known as atheists, not 
excepting Epicurus, Lucretius, and Spinoza, all doubt is re- 
moved by d’Halback ; so that he might be distinguished 
in this, if in nothing else, from the Greek atheist. In proof of 
thefact,we need only quote a few remarks from the * System 
ot Nature.” “ It is contended,” says d’Halback, “ that animals 
furnish us with a convincing evidence that there is some 
powerful cause of their existence; the admirable adaptation 
of their different parts mutually receiving and conterring 


ee 
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aid towards accomplishing their functions and maintaining 
in health and vigour the entire being, announce to us an 
Artificer uniting power and wisdom. Of the power of nature 
it is impossible for us to doubt ; she produces all the animals 
that we see by the help of combinations of matter which is in 
incessant action ; the adaptation of the parts of these animals 
is the result of the necessary laws of their nature and of their 
combination. When the adaptation ceases, the animal is 
necessarily destroyed. What then becomes of the wisdom, 
the intelligence, or the goodness of the alleged cause to 
which was ascribed all the honour of this boasted adap- 
tation.”* If this be compared with the passages we have 
quoted from Lucretius, it will be seen that the ideas of the 
ancient and the modern are identical; the only difference 
between them consists in the language ia which those 
ideas are clothed. D’Halback differs somewhat from his 
master, however, as he proceeds, but only, as we have 
said, in being more barefacedly atheistic. Thus, for example, 
nowhere has Epicurus or Lucretius used such language 
as the following: ‘ Where are the wisdom, the goodness, 
the foresight,the immutability of an artificer whose sole object 
appears to be to derange and destroy the springs of those 
machines which are proclaimed to be masterpieces of his 
power and skill? If this God can act no otherwise than 
thus, he is neither free nor omnipotent. If his will changes 
he is not immutable. If he permit machines which he has 
endowed withsensibility to experience pain, he is deficient in 
goodness. If he has been unable to render his productions 
solid and durable, he is deficient in skill. Perceiving, as we 
do, the decay and ruin, not only of all animals, but of all works 
of deity, we cannot but inevitably conclude that everything 
performed in the course of nature, is absolutely necessary— 
the unavoidable result of its imperative and insuperable 
laws, or that the artificer who impels her various operations, 
is destitute of plan, of power, of constancy, of skill, and of 
goodness.’ ’'f 

We have no apprehension that any of our readers will 
have less faith in the Creator of the universe, or less admira- 
tion for his works, on account of any of the atheistic argu- 
ments which we have thus glanced at, otherwise we should 
not have noticed them. They only show that no genius is 
so profound, or great, but that in some particulars he may 


— _ - — _ —— “ 


* Systeme de la Nature, partie II, chap. v, p. 153. t Ib., p. 157 et seq 
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erreven more than the most thoughtless ; for it is given to 
none to know all things. No system of cosmology is more 
easily refuted than that of Epicurus. 

We call it his, although it had previously been taught by 
Leucippus and Democritus, because it was his superior genius 
that brought itinto notice. Thus Epicurus is a borrower, or, 
as some call him, a plagiarist, but he is so only in the sense in 
which Shakespeare and Milton are borrowers, or plagiarists, 
for it is well known that both our great poets availed them- 
selves of what others, vastly inferior to themselves, had pre- 
viously thought and written. Certainly, there was as great a 
difference between the works of Epicurus and Democritus, or 
Leucippus, as there is between those of Milton and the old 
Anglo-Saxon poet, Cadmon, or between the works of Shake- 
speare and those of the other poets from whom he has borrow- 
ed so largely ; yet neither Milton nor Shakespeare can be re- 
garded as a plagiarist, since each has vastly improved what 
he has borrowed, incorporating it with the creations of his 
own genius, from which it derives additional lustre. And it 
is as an author and philosopher, not as a teacher of religion, 
we are bound to consider Epicurus ; and if we render him 
this justice, we shall see that, after all, he was no worse, even 
in a religious point of view, than Hesiod, Homer, or Virgil, 
each of whom has attributed to the gods the grossest ex- 
cesses—nay even the most atrocious crimes. 

Nor is their mode of accounting for the origin of the uni- 
verse much better than that of Epicurus; and if they 
recognise in it the agency of the gods, it is only in a 
manner that is much better calculated to turn them 
into ridicule than to inspire us with feelings of venera- 
tion or reverence. Yet the works of Homer, Hesiod, 
and Virgil are not only permitted by the most pious 
Christians to be read, but also to be used as text-books in 
schools and colleges wherever literature is cultivated. Nor 
is it to be doubted that, if the works of Epicurus had sur- 
vived the ravages of time, they would also have been used 
as text-books. Surely one who devoted his life to study, re- 
search, and investigation—who was always willing to com- 
municate his knowledge as fast as he acquired it, and who 
laid it down as a fundamental principle that before making 
any pretensions to philosophy it was necessary to dissipate 
ignorance, and that even pleasure, »dovn, was to be ob- 
tained only by the calm exercise of reason—surely a 
philosopher who acted through life on these precepts, must 
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have infused into his works a refining and elevating spirit in 
spite of his atheistic dogmas. As to the latter, they are so 
cortradictory in themselves that they scarcely need to be 
refuted ; we may say, at least, that our readers need no refu- 
tation of them. It may not be entirely superfluous, however, 
to make a few additional observations on the subject before 
we close. 

The basis of the Epicurean system is most briefly and 
clearly defined by his disciple Lucretius, by the precept that 
nothing comes from nothing, and that nothing can return to 
nothing : 

* Ex nibilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti.” 

Yet, according to his system, everything is _ pro- 
duced from nothing, except matter, which, he maintains, 
existed of itself from all eternity. As all things proceed from 
matter and motion, it is necessary that the latter should also 
be eternal; otherwise it would have required an intelligent 
cause to give it origin; and accordingly Epicurus declares it 
eternal. Assume that the atoms have been in motion from 
all eternity, then it follows that, by their fortuitous meeting 
or concourse, everything in the universe has been produced. 
But in order to render this feasible, it has been necessary to 
give those atoms two motions—one downwards, in a per- 
pendicular line, the other in a line somewhat inclined from 
the perpendicular. Now, Epicurus himself admits that space 
is infinite; and there is no precept more universally recog- 
nised among philosophers and scientific men that there is noth- 
ing more unphilosophical than to suppose either a downward 
or upward motion in infinite space. Motion may be said to be 
upward or downward in relation to the earth, the sun, any 
ot the primary planets, or the fixed stars ; but it is evident that 
the motion that would be downward in relation to one should 
be upward in relation to another; and be it remembered 
that it Epicurus is right, not only is the earth itself the result 
of this fortuitous concourse of atoms, but also the sun, the 
planets, the fixed stars, the comets, &e. 

He admits that there is ng cause for the declination of the 
atoms; but maintains it is ne¢essary that it should take place. 
Without it no beings could be produced ; therefore, all pro- 
duced by its means are produced from nothing—that is, with- 
out any adequate cause, which is impossible, according to 
the philosopher’s own reasoning. Again, if nothing can be 
produced from nothing—in other words, if nothing exists or 
has existed without a cause, what is the cause of motion? 
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What gave it its origin? If nothing did, then something— 
nay, the greatest of all things and of all beings—comes from 
nothing! 

But supposing it is admitted that all things have been 
produced by this fortuitous concourse of atoms, how is it 
that, so far as history tells us, no new beings have been 
prodaced for many centuries? If animals, plants, or minerals 
were produced by chance, three or ten thousand years ago, 
why are not some produced now by the same means? How 
is it that no organic being is produced any longer without 
a germ ? 

It is admitted by Epicurus that atoms have no intelli- 
genee, although Democritus had endowed them with ani- 
mation ; how is it, then, that they can adapt the organs of 
the various species of animals to their respective modes of 
lite, the sort of food they are destined to live on, &c.? 
Since those atoms are in perpetual motion and acting on 
each other ouly according to chance, why do they not 
destroy to-day what they produced yesterday ? 

The Epicureans admit that the organs of all animals are well 
suited for their purposes, but they deny that they were designed 
to be so. None of our organs, they say, Were m: ade for the uses 
we make of them, but having, by chance, found them useful 
for certain purposes, we use them accordingly ; that is, if weare 
to believe Epicurus and Lucretius, our eyes were not made to 
see, our ears to hear, our feet to walk, or our stomachs to 
digest ; but we use them respectively for those purposes, 
because we have discovered accidentally that they are use- 
ful forthem. The dog’s nose was not made to smell, but 
he has discovered that it is useful for that purpose. Of 
course the same is true in regard to his heart, lungs, veins, 
and arteries; all were made by the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. But the dog has found, also by chance, that the heart 
is useful for receiving the blood from the veins, and for 
propelling it through the arteries, after it has been duly puri- 
tied by the lungs, and he turns each to account accordingly ! 
So much, then, for the manner in which Epicurus and his 
followers have sought to dispense with the Creator of the 
Universe. Now, is not the atom theory as illogical and 
absurd as it is impious? What could be more superfluous 
than an elaborate refutation of such a theory ? 

Nor was it left to any Christian writer to perform any such 
work. The Pagans themselves had abundantly refuted Epi- 
curus. Cicero had fully exposed the absurdities of his cos- 
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mogony before any of the Fathers of the Church wrote on the 
subject. Hetoldthe Epicureans that it would have been much 
less dishonourable for their master to have made no reply to 
those who contradicted his atheistic doctrines, than to have 
had recourse to such arguments as those by which he has 
sought to establish his atom theory, by way of showing that 
the universe needed no Creator, and had no Creator.* 


Notwithstanding the absurdity of the cosmology of 


Epicurus, it is certain, as already remarked, that he has done 
much harm; but we think it equally certain that he has 
done more good; and if we are right in this, he is entitled 
to be ranked among the benefactors of mankind. Before 
this is agreed to, however, it must be borne in mind that 
perfection is not the lot of man. That all-wise Being, whose 
creative power and government of the world Epicurus has 
denied, has so ordered it that the greatest faults are often 
combined with the greatest merits, or the noblest gifts. 
So great was the learning of Epicurus; so heartily did he 
devote himself through a Tong life to the de ‘velopment of the 
human mind ; so zealously did he labour not only to cultivate 
the arts and sciences on account of their own beauty and 
attractiveness, but also to render them subservient to the 
uses and happiness of man; and so well did he succeed in 
those laudable efforts that he would have been deemed a 
god himself by all his contemporaries, as well as by his 
students and disciples, had he not obscured all his merits by 
his impious denial of the Creator of the universe. 


Arr. IL.—1, Parliamentary Reports, and other Public Documents. 
Lond Il. 


2. History of British Journalism, By Avexaxper Axpaews, Lon- 
don, 1859. 


In the early part of the seventeenth century the majority 
of the books published were embellished with numerous 
w ‘oode uts, and the printers were thus enabled to | please the 





* Hoc persepe facitis, ut cim aliquid non verisi: nile dic itis, et effugere 
repre ai nsionem velitis, afferatis aliquid, quod omnino ne fieri quidem possit : 
ut satius fuerit illud ipsum de quo ambigebatur, concedere, quim tam impu- 
denter resistere : velut Epicurus cim videret, si atomi ferrentur in locum infe- 
riorem suopte pondere, nihil fore in nostra potestate, quod esset earum motus 
certus et necessarius, invenit quo modo necessitatem eflugeret, quod videlicet 
Democritum fugerat : ait Atomum, cam poadere, et gravitate directé6 deorsum 
feratur, declinare paululdm. Hoc dicere turpius est, quam illud quod vult, 
non posse defendere.’’"—Cicero. De Natura Deorum, lib. i., p. 6. 
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public, and, at the same time, remunerate themselves, The 
printing of religious works had led to the printing of other 
books, especially the ancient classics, and as but a few under- 
stood the learned languages, the attraction of woodcuts 
caused them to be studied more. Taking off the impression 
of the cuts was executed by the typographical process, and 
consequently there was no separate expense after the 
original cost of drawing and engraving. As the original 
readers, however—principally nobles, rich citizens, and 
scholars by profession—began to desire something more 
expensive than woodcuts, copper-plates were introduced 
into works of all kinds. The impressions from these being 
obtained by an entirely different process, the prices of books 
were accordingly raised to cover the additional expense to 
which the printers were subjected. 

The printing-press in the seventeenth century was 
a rude one. It consisted of a common screw press, 
somewhat resembling a cheese-press, with a simple con- 
trivance for running the form of types under the screw, 
after the form was properly inked. As _ the table, 
which contained the types, was solid and unyielding, 
the printers were compelled to exercise the greatest care in 
preventing the heavy pressure from injuring the face of 
the letters. The types were inked by hand. Two circular 
cushions, afterwards called “ balls,” were employed for this 
purpose, and the printer was obliged to make his own balls. 
The sheepskins were prepared in the printing-oflice, where 
the wool with which they were stuffed was also carded. The 
quantity of ink wasted was enormous. These balls remained 
in use up to the beginning of the present century. 

In the year 1500, learned men were employed as correc- 
tors of the press to distinguished printers. Bishops, priests, 
lawyers, and physicians occupied this department, and as 
the printers.added to their names those of the correctors of the 
press, the editions were valued according to the talents of 
the corrector. In the seventeenth century, the printers held 
gain in more esteem than glory, and began to display a want 
ot forethought in the selection of their correctors. The 
compositors were comfortably seated on cushioned stools, 
and had the privilege of. wearing a sword and dirk; a 
recognition that men of birth and education were accus- 
tomed to practise this branch of printing. 

The ink was decidedly bad. This is plainly shown by 
the fact that the ink in the English records, from the fifth to 
the twelfth centuries, is of a better colour than in those from 
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the fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth. There is a want 
of legibility in the latter, whilst the former remain as per- 
fect as they were on the day when they were first written. 
The ink of the twelfth century had not the same properties, 

except colourand gum. In the seventeenth century, gall- 
nuts, copperas, and gum formed the component parts of 
ink, whereas, at an earlier age, soot and ivory-black were the 
chief ingredients. 

James I., who ascended the English throne in 1603, seems 
to have possessed a real love of letters, but his writings are 
of so inferior a character that, had he been anything less than 
a king, he would never have been raised into notice. The 
period, extending from his ascension to the throne to the rev- 
olution in 1688, was an unfavourable one for the diffusion of 
knowledge. There was so much pedantry in the court of 
the Stuarts, and so much controversy among the subjects on 
matters of church and state, as left them but little time to 
cultivate their understandings. The press was principally 
employed in publishing works of a political nature. 

In 1612, the city of London, having some time before had 
the Proviuee of Ulster granted to it by the king for a plan- 
tution, the corporation sent thither about three hundred per- 
sons * of all sorts of handycrafts-men,” chiefly to inhabit the 
cities of Londonderry and Colerain. It is almost an impossi- 
bility to obtain any correct data relative to printing in Ireland, 
but, probably, a few printers were included among the 
* handycrafts-men ” sent by the city of London.* 








© Tt would have been no wonder had Ireland neither printers nor “books at 
this time, since it was acrime, punishable with transportation, and even death, 
from the time of Henry VIII. 'to be a schoolmaster among the ** mere Irish."’ 
‘Those Irish who wished to educate their children had to send them to France 
or Italy for that purpose ; and then when they returned they were regarded 
with suspicion as persons who knew too much, and persecuted accordingly. 
This is the barbarous code which Edmund Burke proclaimed to the world, ** had 
a vicious perfection, It was a complete system,’ he says, ‘‘ full of coher- 
ence and consistency ; well digested and well disposed in all its parts—well fit- 
ted for the oppression and degradation of a people, and the debasement in them 
of human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.’’ 
Yet Ireland had had printers before London sent those ‘‘handycraftsmen."’ 
More than half a century previously (1550) Humphrey Powell printed ‘the Lit- 
urgy and several books of poetry." We have no record at hand of the art in that 
country of an earlier date. But John Ereginus had flourished many centuries 
earlier—801-807—had written his De Divisione Nature, and many other learned 
works, and occupied an important position in the brilliant court of Charles 
the Bald of France. ‘*On ne saurait comprendre cet homme véritablement 
extraordinaire,’’ says M. Hareau, ‘‘ sans admettre qu’il existait alors en Irland, 
a l'extréme limite de l’ancien monde, une colonie des philosophes chez lequels 
s était maintenue, d-peu-pfés intacte durant U invasion barbare, \a tradition, ailleurs 


completement effacé de la deniere ecole groeque,U éeule d’ Alexandria.’ —Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rule, t. xvi., p. 253 
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The “ English Mercurie,” published during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was the first genuine newspaper printed in 
England.* The earliest number in the British Museum, 
matkee fifty, and dated July 23d, 1588, contains an account 
of a visit of the Scotch ambassador to her majesty. On the 
occasion he “ delivered a letter from the king, his master, 
containing the most cordial assurances of adhering to her 
majesty’s interests, and to those of the Protestant religion.” 
From 15S§, up to and including the reign of James I., 1603 
to 1625, packets of news, in the shape of small quarto 
pamphlets, were occasionally issued. They bore the names 
of the different countries to which they referred, such as 
“Newes from Italy, Hungary,” &c., and were universally 
believed to be translated from the Low Dutch. T hey were 
eagerly sought after by the people, and Robert Burton, in 
his * Anatomie of Melancholie,” which appeared in 1621, 
complains that ‘‘if any one read now-a-days, it is a play- 
book, or a pamphlet of newes.” During the thirty years’ 
war, when the victories of Gustavus Adolphus had excited 
public curiosity, these occasional pamphlets were converted 
into a regular weekly paper, entitled * The Certain Newes 
of this Present Week.” = This publication, which may be 
regarded as the first journal of the kind in England, was 
printed by Nathaniel Butler, in 1622. There is also an ac- 
count of “ The London Weekly Courant,” in the books of 
that year, but this is, probably, the same paper. 

From 1623 to 1664, only two editions of Shakespeare's 
plays, amounting to one thousand copies, were published, 
which shows that the people had no great partiality for this 
illustrious poet. 

Licensers of the press were first established by 
Charles I., in 1625. This gave rise to a new class of pub- 
lishers, who were known as the editors of “ unlawful and 
unlicensed books.” Sparkes, publisher of Prynne’s * His- 
triomastix,”” was one of this class of unlawful printers. In 
parliament, the Presbyterian party, who were thus deprived 
of the organs of the press, cried ont aloud for its freedom 
from restraint, but, on coming into power themselves, they 





© Nearly two centuries previously the Venetians had regular newspapers, 
which they called gazettas. The first newspaper ever seen in England was 
one brought to the court of Henry VIII. by the Venetian ambassador, whose 
countrymen were undoubtedly the first that issued that highly useful class of 
publications ; although we are often told at the present day that the ‘* broad 
sheet '’ is one of the many great things we owe to the inventive genius of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors ! 
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maintained the office of licenser of the press with extreme 
rigour. 

In the early part ofthe reign of Charles I. the people 
were more desirous to learn what was passing abroad than 
at home, and Lord Clarendon informs us that “ no man ever 
enquired what was doing in Scotland, nor had that kingdom 
a place or mention in one page of any gazette.” 

The paper of the period was mostly imported from 

rance, for, although the first paper mill was erected by a 
German, at Dartford, in 1535S, it was not until 1713 that 
Thomas Watkins brought paper-making to perfection. On 
June 18, 1626, Charles I. levied ** customs and imposts 
upon all such merchandises as were importedand exported,” 
for the purpose of carrying on the war with Spain, which 
had been begun by his father, James I. This, however, 
having proved to be too slow a method of raising money, a 
general loan was resolved upon, and commissioners were 
appointed for that purpose. The assessment of the loan 
met with much opposition, and George Abbot, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, having refused to license a book in behalf of 
the loan, was suspe nded for a time from his archepiscopal 
jurisdiction. 

In 1626, “The Merecurius Britannicus,” a continuation 
of Butler’s ‘‘Newes of this Present Week,” made its first 
appearance. This was succeeded by the ‘‘ German Intel- 
ligencer,” in 1630, and the “Swedish Intelligencer,” in 
1631. The latter, which was compiled by William Watts, 
of Caius College, was a quarte pamphlet, and contained the 
exploits of Gustavus Adolphus. The English printers, from 
Caxtonto John Day, who,in 1667, published a book of 
antiquities, combined printing and letter-founding. After 
this, the trades began to be separated ; for, by a decree of 
the Star Chamber, in 1637, it was ordered that * there shall 
be four founders of letters for the kingdom, and no more.” 
From 1640 to 1660 upwards of thirty thousand volumes of 
tracts were published. The long parliament was the first 
that published periodical appeals to the people, with an 
account of their proceedings. The earliest of them, called 
“Diurnal Occurrences ef Parliament,” appeared on 
November 3, 1641. The “London Gazette’? was first 
printed on the 22d of August, 1642. Copies of the earlier 
numbers of this paper are now very scarce. 

During the Civil Wars of Cromwell, periodical papers, 
by disseminating among the people sentiments of royalty 
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or rebellion, began to acquire that political importance 
which they have ever since retained. Large numbers of 
**Diurnals” and “ Mercuries” were issued, and in the year 
1643, when the war was being carried on with renewed 
spirit by the Cavaliers and Round-heads, nearly a score are 
said to have been started. Among ‘the papers printed in 
this year may be mentioned “ The Kingdom’s Intelligencer,” 
“England’s Memorable Accidents,” * The Diurnal of Cer- 
tain Passages in Parliament,” “ The Mercurius Aulicus,” 
“The Scotch Intelligencer,” “The Parliament’s Scout,” 
“The Parliament’s Scout’s Discovery ; or, Certain Informa- 
tion,” “The Mercurius Civicus ; or, London’ s Intelligencer,’ 
“ The Country’s Complaint, &e.,” “The Weekly Account,” 
and the “ Merecurius Britanicus.” 

Peter Heylin, a clerical adherent of Charles I., and one 
of the staunchest defenders of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny, 
in the preface to his “ Cosmography,” mentions that the 
affairs of each town or war were better presented in the 
weekly news-books. Thus, we find papers entitled ‘* News 
from Hull;” “ Truths from York ;” * Warranted Tidings 
from Ireland,” &c. As the peonle, however, became more 
and more interested in the contest. papers began to be pub- 
lished two or three times in the course of a week. Among 
these were, “The French Inteligencer ;’ **The Dutch 
Spy ;’ “ The Irish Mercury ;” “ The Scots’ Dove ;” opposed 
to “The Parliament Kite,” and “The Secret Owl.” Hu- 
mourous papers were also published in weekly numbers, such 
as “ Mercurius Acheronticus ; or, News from Ile ll ;”? «* Mer- 
curius Democritus,” containing an account of what was 
transpiring in the moon; and “The Laughing Mercury,” 
with perfect news from the antipodes. As the strife waged 
hotter and hotter, the titles of the papers became keener 
and keener. ‘“ Heraclitus Ridens” found a severe antagonist 
in “ Democritus Ridens,” and **The Weekly Discoverer” 
was, soon after its publication, vanquished by “ The Weekly 
Discoverer Stripped Naked.” =“ Mercurius Britannicus”’ 
was also grappled by “ Mercurius -Mastix,” faithfully lash- 
ing all Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, Spies, and other intelligen- 
cers. Mercury was the prevailing title of these ‘* news- 
books.” They were devoted principally to political pur- 
poses, and, by serving as the receptacles of party-malice, 
soon became a public nuisance. They were the faggots 
which kept alive the smouldering ashes of civil discord. A 
vast number of these papers were issued during the war, 
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and so great an acquisition was the press considered at that 
time, that each of the rival armies carried along with it a 
moveable printing office. 

The publication of parliamentary proceedings was con- 
tinued to the restoration of Charles II. in 1660. They 
partook of the nature of our modern magazines, and 
were generally called * Mercuries,” as ‘“ Mercurius Po- 
liticus,”’ ** Mereurius Rusticus,” &c., and one of them, in 
1644, appears under the strange title of “« Mercurius Fumigo- 
sus ; or The Smoking Nocturnal.” On the 14th of June, 1645, 
the battle of Naseby, fought by the Cavaliers under 
Charles I., and the Round-heads, under Fairfax, ended in 
the entire rout of the king’s army and the seizure of all his 
artillery and ammunition. Among the spoil was the king’s 
letters, which the parliament afterwards published. These 
letters do not give us a very high idea of the king’s genius 
and morals. On the contrary, they make it manifest that 
he contemplated deception whilst professing good faith, and 
that he did not possess the attributes of common honesty or 
any ability. 

The office of licenser of the press lay dormant a short 
time under Cromwell. Mabot was a conscientious licenser, 
and desired the Council of State, in 1649, for certain and 
specific reasous, to be discharged from active duty in this 
department of public affairs. The probability is that Milton’s 
* Areopagitica ; or, Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Prinvting to the Parliament of England,” had led him to adopt 
this course of conduct. 

The first “ newes-book” published in Scotland was issued 
by the commander of Cromwell’s forces at Leith, who 
ordered the attendant printer to furnish impressions of a 
London diurnal. for the instruction and amusement of his 
men. Its title was “ Mercurius Politicus,” and the Scotch 
reprint made its first appearance on the 26th of October, 
1653. In November, 1654, the establishmeut was trans- 
ferred to Edinburgh, where the reprinting of newspapers 
was continued until April 11th, 1660. In a London weekly 
newspaper, entitled a “ Perfect Account of the Daily Intel- 
ligence, 16—23, November, 1653,” we find the following 
advertisement in reference to a lottery : 

‘* ADVERTISEMENT. 
“ At the Committee for Claims for Lands in Ireland—Ordered, That 
a Lottery be at Grocers-Hall, London, on Thursday 15 Decem. 1655, 
both for Provinces and Counties, to begin at 8 of the clock in the fore 


noon of the same day; and all persons concerned therein are to take 
notice thereof. 


“W. TIBBS.” 
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This lottery, which took piace during the commonwealth, 
appears to have escaped the observation of those who take 
delight in hunting up accounts of such adventures. The 
“‘ Perfect Picture of State Affairs,” a London paper, pub- 
lished on the 26th of July, 1656, contains the fellowing : 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

“There is an Office for generall accommodation of all people. newly 
erected and kept at the house of Edward Svoolly, Gentleman, Scituate 
in Basinghall street, near Blackwell-hall, London, There are several 
registers there kept, where such persons may enter their names, and 
desire, that shall at any time have occasionin any of the particulars 
following, viz. Such as have a desire to Mortgage or sell any Land or 
Ilonses, or to let to farmany Land by Lease or yearly Rent in any part 
of England, or such as desire to be boarded by the year or otherwise, or 
to take lodgings in, or Country Houses neer the City of London. Or 
such as shal) at any time want able and fit Soliciters to follow any bus-i- 
nesse, and likewise such as shall want either men Servants, Ap- 
prentisses, Clerks, or others,or Maid Servants, or Nurses for clil- 
dren. There are likewise registers kept to enter the names and 
places of aboad of all such as shall desire to buy Land or houses, or to 
Jet out money upon Mortgage, or to take to farm any Land, or to take 
Countrey Honses about the City, or Lodgings in the City, or to take any 
to board ; and likewise for all Servants that shall at any time want aSer- 
vice, and make their desires known at the said Office. By which means peo- 
ple may easily come to the knowledge one of the other, and their several 
necessities and occasions be speedily supplied. And likewise all Mir- 
isters’ Widdows, and others, that have Studies of Books to sel! at second 
hand, may at the said Office give in a Catalogue of their Books, and 
such as want any Books scarce to be come by,may upon their repair to 
the said Office view the said Catalogue-, and very probably know where 
to be supplyed.” 





Let us take a glance now at the newspaper-writers 
during the period of the Commonwealth. Marchment 
Needham, a man of versatile talents, was the editor of the 
‘“*Merecurius Britannicus,” “ wherein he endeavoured to 
sacrifice the fame of some lord, or any person of quality, 
or of the king himself to the beast with many heads.” 
Captain Needham of Gray’s Inn, as he was generally called, at 
first sounded his trumpetin favour of Cromwell, but having been 
imprisoned for aspersing Charles I., he requested an audience 
with the king, and, being pardoned, became an ultra-royalist. 
He wrote the “ Mercurius Pragmatticus,” in which he 
sneered at the Round-heads. He was finally wou over by 
President Bradshaw and galled the royalists in his ‘ Mer- 
curius Politicus.’ On the Restoration of Charles II. he 
escaped into Holland, where he waited for an act of 
general oblivion. Needham obtained pardon, under the great 
seal, for having given money to a hungry courtier. Becom- 
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ing a physician in later life, he practised among the adherents 
of the Presbyterian party, but was univ ersally hated by the 
royalists. Sir John Birkenhead was the editor of the “ Mer- 
curius Aulicus,” a paper published at Oxford, and devoted 
to the advancement of the king’s interests. He was a keen 
witand bitter satirist, and wrote numerous politieal pamphlets. 
Ife was imprisoned several times by order of parliament, 
and, after his release, made his living principally by writing 
poems for lovers, and translating. After the Restoration, 
Charles IT. appointed him one of the masters of requests 
with a salary of three hundred pounds a year, but he showed 
his baseness by negleeting those who had been his friends in 
“adve rsity. 

The third and Jast writer of any note during this period 
was Roger L’Estrange. He was regarded as a model for all 
political writers to follow. After the Revolution, Queen 
Mary displayed her contempt for him by this anagram : 


“Roger L’Estrange, 
Lie strange Roger.” 


On June 6th, 1660, shortly after the Revolution, an act 
was passed to enable the soldiers of the Commonwealth, 
alter disbanding, to exercise trade in any corporation, in order 
that they might be in a position to live honestly. Probably, 
many of them re -cognised the fact that the pen is mightier 
than the sword, and laying aside their warlike habits, 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of the noble art ot 
printing. In 16€0, the office oflicenser of the press was revived, 
und in the same year, also, the proceedings of parliament 
were interdicted to be published, unless by authority. From 
1661 to 1668, no less than seventy “ newes-books ” were 
published under various titles, and almost all of them were of 
a sarcastic description. For example, we have the ‘ Mer- 
curius Meretrix ;” ‘ Mercurius Radamanthus ;” Public occur- 
rences, truly stated, with allowance! News from the Land of 
Chivalry, being the pleasant and delectable History and Wonder- 
Jul and Strange Adventures of Don Rogero de Strangmento, 
Knight of the Squeaking Fiddlestic' - &e. 
The first regular newspaper, in the present form, was the 
‘** Public Intelligencer,” published by Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
August 31, 1661. In January, 1661, the “ Mercurius Cale- 
donius,” the first regular paper in Scotland, was established. 
The ten numbers which were published, contain an account 
of the extravagant feeling of joy resulting from the Restora- 
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tion, together with a great deal that must be set down as 
anything but clever and amusing. For example, “ March 1, 
1661. A report from London of a new gallows, the support- 
ers to be of stones, and beautified with statues of the three 
Grand Traitors, Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton.” And 
again—‘* As our old laws are renewed, so likewise are our 
good, honest customs ; for nobility in the streets are known 
by brave retinues of their relations ; when, during the ecap- 
tivity (the commonwealth), a lord was scarcely to be distin- 
guished from acommoner. Nay, the old hospitality returns ; 
for that laudable custom of suppers, which was covenanted 
out with raisins and roasted cheese, is again in fashion; and 
where before a peevish nurse would have been seen tripping 
up stairs and down stairs with a posset for the lord or lady, 
you shall now see sturdy jackmen groaning with the weight 
of sirloins of beef, and chargers loaden with wild fowl and 
capon.” 

Aiter the Restoration, the newspapers contained a greater 
variety of interesting topies, and the contests between the 
rival editors became, as it were, a thing of the past. “ The 
Kingdom’s Intelligencer,” published in London, 1662, cou- 
tained more information than any of the former “ newes- 
books.” Notices of the proceedings of parliament and the 
law-courts, were to be found in its columns, and Deaths for 
the first time became a speciality. It also contained 
sume curious advertisements, such as:—* The Faculties’ 
Office for granting licenses (by act of parliament) to eat flesh 
in any part of England, is still kept at St. Paul’s Chain, near 
St. Paul’s churehyard.” And, again, ‘* There is stolen abroad 
a most false and imperfect copy of a poem, called Hudiiras, 
without name either of printer or bookseller, as fitting so 
lame and spurious an impression. The true und pertect 
edition, printed by the author’s original, is sold by Richard 
Marriot, under St. Dunstan’s chureh in Fleet Street; that 
other nameless impression is a cheat, and will but abuse the 
buyer as well as the author, whose poem deserves to have 
fallen into better hands.” 

Atthisearly age the publication of parliamentary speeches 
met with much opposition, and on the 9th of July, 1662, a 
warm debate occurred in the Irish parliament, concerning 
the publication of its proceedings, in an English) newspaper, 
called “* The Intelligencer.” The Irish speaker, in conse- 
quence, wrote to Sir Edward Nicholls, the English Secretary 
of State, to prevent such publication in those * diurnals.” 
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The manufacture of paper was not much encouraged in 
England at this time, and Thomas Fuller, a writer of the 
period, states that “ Paper participates in some sort of the 
character of the country which makes it ; the Venetian being 
neat, subtile, and court-like ; the French, light, slight, and 
slender; the Dutch, thick, corpulent, and gross, sucking up 
the ink with the sponginess thereof.” It is stated in “ Bag- 
ford’s Collections,”* that in August, 1463, Roger L’Es- 
trange, as surveyor of the imprimery and printing-presses, 
had the ‘sole license and grant of printing and pub- 
lishing all ballads, plays, &c., not previously printed, 
play-bills, &c.” These privileges he sold to operative 
printers, but it is not known at what precise time his 
license ceased. It is a well-known fact, however, that 
monopolies of all kinds were granted to court favourites, 
in the reign of the licentious Charles II. This same Roger 
L’Estrange, in 1663, edited “The Intelligencer, published 
for the Satisfaction and Information of the People.” He 
continued to issue this journal until 1665, and espoused 
with great warmth the cause of the crown on all occasions. 
In the “ Newes” of May 18th, 1664, we find the following : 


* NotIce. 


‘ His sacred majesty having declared it to be his reyal will and pur- 
pose to continue the healing of his people during the month of May, and 
then give over till Michaelmas next, I am commanded to give notice 
thereof, that the pecple may not come up tu the town in the interim, and 
lose their labour.” 


E vely n, speaking of the first touching for evil by Charles 
II., on July 6, 1660, says that “ his majesty, sitting under 
his state in the banquetting-house, the chirurgeons cause the 
sick to be brought or led up to the throne, where they 
kneeling, his majesty strokes their faces, or cheekes, with 
both his hands at once, at which instant a chaplaine in his 
formatities says ‘he put his hands upon them and he healed 
them.’ This is sayd to every one in particular. When they 
have been al! touched they come up again in the same 
order, and the other chaplaine Kneeling, and having an angel- 
gold (piece of money so called) strung on white ribbon on 
his arme, delivers them one by one to his majesty, who puts 
them about the necks of the touched as they pass, while the 
first chaplaine repeats ‘ that is the true light, who came into 
the world.’ Then follows an epistle (as at first a ht die 


° Harl. MSS., No. 5910, vol. ii. 
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with the liturgy, prayers for the sick, with some alteration, 
lastly the blessing ; then the lord ehamberlaine and comp- 
troller of the household bring a basin, ewer, and towell for 
his majesty to wash.” This so-called miraculous power is 
said to have been first exercised by Edward the Confessor. 

The first ‘* Gazette” in England made its appearance on 
the 7th of November, 1665. It was at first called the “ Ox- 
ford Gazette,” owing to the earlier numbers being issued at 
Oxford, where the court was then holding and parliament 
sitting, in consequence of the plague in London. On the 
removal of the court to London, this same paper was issued 
on February 5, 1666, under the title of the London Gazette.” 
Originally, the word gazette meant a newspaper, or a printed 
account of the transactions iv all countries, in a loose sheet, 
or half-sheet. Now, however, it is applied to a paper of 
news published by authority. The term is derived from 
gazetta, a small coin formerly current in Venice, which was 
the usual price of the first newspaper printed there. 

In a paper entitled “The Case and Proposals of tie 
Free Journeymen Printers in and about London,” dated 
October 23d, 1666, it appears that the number of working 
printers who had served a regular apprenticeship, then 
resident in and about Londen, was no more than 140. 
There were some “foreigners,’’ also—that is, workmen who 
had not obtained their freedom by serving a regular appren- 
ticeship. Their number, however, was not very large, and 
this paper is a remonstrance against any such persons being 
employed. In 1666, the people began to read again and 
think. At the fire in London, which occurred in this year, 
the booksellers around St. Paul’s lost two hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of books which were stored there, and in the 
neighbouring churches. From 1666 to 1689 there was pub- 
lished three thousand five hundred and fifty books, two-tifths 
of which were professional works. 

Lotteries were drawn at the theatres, during the reign 
of Charles II. Books were held out as a lure to adven- 
turers, by way of lottery, for the benefit of the suffering 
loyalists. In the “ Gazette” of May 18, 1663, is the follow- 
ing advertisement: ‘Mr. Ogilby’s lottery of books opens 
on Monday the 25th instant, at the old Theatre between 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields and Vere street ; where all persons may 
repair on Monday, May 18, and see the volumes, and put in 
their money.’ In the same paper of May 25th, it is an- 
nounced that ‘Mr. Ogilby’s lottery of books (adven- 
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turers coming in so fast that they cannot in so short time 
be methodically registered) opens not till Tuesday, the 2d 
of June; then not failing to draw; at the old Theatre 
between Lincoln’s-inn-fields and Vere street.” Mr. Ogilby 
was the author of these useful, though now useless ‘ Itine- 
rarium Anglie ; or, Books of Roads.” In April, 1669, the 
“ Gazette’’ states that Charles IT., the Duke of York (after- 
wards James IT.), and many of the nobility were present “ at 
the grand plate lottery, which, by his majesty’s command, 
was then opened at the sign of the Mermaid over against 
the mews.” The same paper, a few days afterwards, con- 
tains the following: “ This is to give notice, that any per- 
sons who are desirous to farm any of the counties within 
the kingdom of England or dominion of Wales, in order to 
the settling up of a plate lottery, or any other lottery what- 
soever, may repair to the lottery office, at Mr. Philips’ house, 
in Mermaid-court over against the mews; where they may 
contract with the trustees commissioned by his majesty’s 
letters patent for the management of the same patent, on 
the behalf of the truly loyal, indigent officers.” 


By an act of the 14th of Charles II. (1674), the number of 


founders of letters for the kingdom was again restrained to four, 
and the number of printers was limited totwenty. This act, 
however, Was ouly provisional, and appears to have never 
been earried into effect. The demand for knowledge was so 
_zeneral that four founders and twenty printers were inade- 
quate to the supply. Printing type was imported from 
Holland until some time after the death of Queen Anne. 

In 1678, the year of the so-called ‘ popish plot,” several 


,uewspapers were published, such as “* The Weekly Visions of 


the Popish Plot,” * Discovery of the Mystery of Iniquity,” 
&e. In 1679,.* The True Domestic Intelligence” had a large 
circulation among the people, and is said to have contained 


matters of unusual interest to the public. On the 12th of 


May, 1680, Roger L’Estrange, who had started a second 
paper, called “ The Observator,” exercised his authority as 
licenser of the press, by issuing “a proclamation for sup- 
pressing the printing and publishing unlicensed newsbooks 
and pamphlets gf news, because it has become a common 
practice for evil-disposed persons to vend to his majesty’s 
people all the idle and malicious reports that they could 
collect or invent, contrary to law; the continuance whereof 
would in a short time endanger the peace of the kingdom, 
the same manifestly tending thereto, as jas been declared 
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by all his majesty’s subjects unanimously.’ Tie publiea- 
tion of parliamentary proceedings must have been prohibited 
shortly after the application of the Irish Speaker in 1662; 
for it appears that a debate arose in the House of Commons, 
on March 24, 16S1, in consequence of which the votes of 
that body were first printed by authority of parliament. I 
the year 1682,a specimen of newspaper orthogr: aphy is found 
in “ The True Protestant Mercury. No. 162”: 


** ADVERTISEMENT. 

‘Lost, a flowered silk Manto (mantua) Gown, of a sable ane Grid 
Coulor, lined with Black. between Arniseed Clere (St. Agnes le Clair) ar if 
the White Houses at JIvgsden (Hoxton) on Wednesday i inst, the 1¢r! 
instant, about 4 or 5 a clock in the Afternoon. Any one that 
Intelligence of the said Manto Gown to Mr. Blewit’s, at the 
Crown, in Loathberry, shall have 10s. for their pains.” 


Can giv 
Rose and 


In the * London Gazette” of April 13, 1682, we find the 
following notice: “Whereas Mr. John Clarke, of London, 
did rent of Charles Killigrew, Esq. , the licensing of all bal- 
lad-singers for five years; which time is expired at Lady-day 
uext. These are, therefore, to give notice to all ballad-singers 
that they take out licenses at the office of the revels, at 
Whitehall, for singingand selling of ballads and small books, 
according to an ancient custom. And all persons concerned 
are hereby desired to take notice of, and to suppress a!! 
mountebanks, rope-dancers, prize-players, ballad-singers, 
aud such as make show of motions and strange sights (pup- 
pet and peep-shows), that have not a license in re «d and black 
letters, under the hand and sea! of the said C harles Killigrew 
Esq., master of the revels to his majesty.” And in partic- 
ular it requires them to suppress two, one of them being 
* Thomas ‘eats, mountebank,” who have no lice nse, “that 
they may be proceede «] against according to law.’ Pepys, 
in his diary, February 18, 1667-S, states that “ Killigrew 
hath a fee out of the wardrobe he cap and bells, under the 
title of the king’s fool or jester ; and may revile or jeer any- 
body, the greatest person, without offence, by the privilege 
of his place.” ‘The office of Master of the Revels was created 
under Henry VIIL, in 1546. 

Advertisements, as now published, were not general in 
England until the beginning of the eighteenth ce ntury. 
The charge for inserting advertisements (then untaxed) we 
learn from the “ Jocke y’s Intelligencer,”’ 1683, to be “a 
shilling for a horse or coach, for notification, and sixpence 
for renewing.” In the “Observator Reformed,” of the same 
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year, it is announced that advertisements of eight lincs are 
inserted for one shilling. In the -*London Gazette” of 
October 1, 1683, we find the following: “ These are to 
give notice that the jewels of his late roy al highness Prince 
Rupert, have been particularly valued and “ap praised by 
Mr. Isaac Legouch, Mr. Christopher Rossg, and Mr. Richard 
Beauvoir, jewellers, the whole amounting to twenty thousand 
pounds, and will be sold by way of lottery, each lot to be 
five pounds. The biggest prize will be a great pear! 
necklace, valued at 8,000/., anl none less than 100/. 
A printed particular of the said appraisement, with 
their divisions into lots, will be delivered gratis, by 
Mr. Francis Child, at Templebar, London, into whose 
hands such as are willing to be adventurers are desired to 
pay their money, on or before the first day of November 
next. As soon as the whole sum is paid in, a short day will 
be appointed (which, it is hoped, will be before Christmas) 
and notified in the ‘Gazette,’ for the drawing thereot, 
which will be done ia his majesty’s presence, who is pleased 
to declare, that Ae himself will see all the prizes put in amongst 
the blanks, and that the whole will be managed with equity 
acd fairness, nothing being intended but the sale of the said 
jewels at a moderate value. And it is further notified, for 
the setisfaction ofall as shall be adventurers, that the said 
Mr. Child shall and will stand obliged to each of them for 
their several adventures. And that each alventurer shall 
receive their money back if the said lottery be not drawn 
and finished before the first day of February next.” In the 
“ Gazette” of a later date, we read that * the king will 
probably, to-morrow, in the Banquetting-house, see all the 
blanks told over, that they may not exceed their number 
and that the papers on which the prizes are to be written 
shall be rolled up in his presence ; and that a child, ap- 
pointed either by his majesty or the adventurers, shall draw 
the prizes.’ 

On February 6th, 1685, King Charles IT. died, atthe age of 
54, and was succeeded by his brother, James II. During 
the reign of the latter, the licensers of the press exercised 
almost unlimited authority, and the imprimateur, “ Let it be 
printed,” was much used at this time. In Morphew’s 
“ Country Gentleman’s Courant,” a newspaper published in 
1685, is a notice from the editor, wherein he states that, 
‘* seeing promotion of trade is a matter that ought to be en- 
couraged, the price of advertisements is advanced to 2d. per 
line.” 
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Joseph Moxon, a mathematical instrument maker, and 
alsv a letter-cutter by trade, in his work, published in 1636, 
states that the number of founders and printers had grown so 
great, that ‘‘ the operators had found it necessary to divide 
it into the several trades of the master-printer, the letter- 
cutter, the letter-caster, the letter-dresser, the compositor, 
the corrector, the press-man, the ink-maker, besides several 
other trades which they take into their assistance, as the 
smith, the joiner, &c.” This division in labor indicates that 
the art of printing was then making rapid progress towards 
perfection. Letter-cutting at that time was an art which was 
only known to those who had served a regular apprenticeship 
in that particular branch. 

On the 2ist of May, 1685, James II. issved an order to 
the Stationers’ Company, through the censor of the press, 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, in which, after adverting to the 
scandalous and intolerable licentiousness of the press, he 
declared to be his royal command : 

1. * That all books of and concerning the common laws of the realm 
are to be licensed by the lord chancellor, the lord keeper of the great 
seal of England, the lord chief-justices, chief baron, or ove or more of 
them, or by their or one or more of their appointments. 

2. “ That all books of history, and books concerning the state of the 
realm, or other books concerning any affairs of state or history what+o- 
ever, are to be licensed by his majesty’s principal secretaries of state, for 
the time being, or one of them, or by their or one of their appointments. 

3. * That all books concerning heraldry, titles of honour and arms, 
or otherwise concerning the office of earl-marshal, are to be licensed by 
the earl-marshal for the time being, or by one of his appointment. 

4. * That all books of divinity, physic, philosophy, arts, and sciences, 
be licensed and allowed by the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of 
London for the time being, or by one or more of their appointments, 
or by either of the chancellors or vice-chancellors of the universities 
for the time being; the said chancellors and vice-chancellors, however, 
only having the power to license such books a3 are to be imprinted or 
reprinted within the limits of the said universities respectively, but not 
in London or elsewhere. 


5. * That with respect to such miscellaneous books and papers as 
shall not properly fall under any of the above, they be subjected to the 
censure of the surveyor of the press for the time being, or such of his 
deputies as shall by him, the said surveyor, be thereunto authorized 
and appointed.” 


The Stationers’ Company were commanded to see this 
order strictly carried into effect, and to take especial care 
that no book should be entered or published at their hall 
without such license being first obtained. 

In the “* London Gazette”’ of May 17, 1688, we find that, 
besides the lottery at the Vere-street theatre, ‘ Ogilby, the 
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better to carry on his Britannia, had a lottery of books at 
Gurraway’s Coffee-house, in Change Alley.” 

On the 13thof February, 1688, the Prince aad Princess 
of Orange were declared King and Queen of England. In 
Randel Ho!lme’s “ Storehouse of Armory,’ published in 
1668, is the following account of the printer’s May festival : 

“Srationers’ Hatt May Feast. 

“The Printers, Journeymen, with the Founders and Ink-makers, have 
every year a general Feast, which is kept inthe Stationers’ [Hall on or about 
May Day. It is made by the 4 Stewards, 2 Masters, and 2 Journeymen ; 
and with the Collection of half a Crown a piece of every Guest, the 
charges of the whole Feast is defrayed. 

* About 10 of the Clock inthe Morning on the Feast day, the Company 
invited meet at the p'ace appointed, and from thence goto some Church 
thereabouts in this following order. First 4 Whifflers (this originally 
meant ‘ fifers’ or ‘ pipers,’ but in process of timethe terin was applied to 
those who went before a procession), by two and two, walking before 
with white Staves in their Hands,and red and blew Ribbons hung 
Keltwise upon their Shoulders; these make way for the Company. Then 
walksthe Beadle of the Company of Stationers, with the Companies 
statin his land, and Ribbons as afore. 

* Then the Minister, whom the Stewards have engaged to Preach the 
Sermon, and his Reader or Clerk, 

“Then the Stewards walk, by two and two, with long white 
wands in their Hands, and all the rest of the Company follow in like 
order, till they enter the Church, &c. Service ended, and a Sermon 
suitable for the oceasion finished, they all return to their Hail in the 
same order, where upon their entrance each Guest delivers his ricket to 
% person appointed, which gives him admittance; where every one 
feasts himself with? what he likes best, being delighted all the while 
with Musick, and Sougs, &e. 

“After Dinner the Ceremony of Eleeting new Stewards for the next 
Year begins: then the Stewards withdraw into another Room, and 
pat Gariands of Laurel or Box on their Heads, and white wands in their 
Llands, and are Ushered ont of the withdrawing Room thus :— 

* First, the Companies Beadle with his Staff in his Hand, and Musick 
sounding before him; Then one of the Whifflers with a great Bow! of White 
wine and Sagar in his right Hand, and his Staff in the left: «after him 
follows the eldest Steward. 

“Then another Whiffleras aforesaid, before the second Steward: in 
like manner another Whiffler before the third; and another before the 
fourth Steward, 

* And thusthey walk with Musick sounding before thei, three times 
round the Hall; and, in the fourth round, the first Steward takes the Bow! 
trom his Whiffler, and Drinks to one (whom before he resolved on) by 
the title of Mr. Steward Elect ; and taking tbe Garland off his own Head, 
puts iton the Steward Elect’s Head, at which all the Company clap their 
ilands in token of Joy. Then the present Steward takes out the Stew - 
ard Elect, and Walks with him, hand in hand, (giving him the right 
Hand,) behind the three other Stewards, another round the Hall; and 
in the next round as aforesaid, the second Steward drinks to another 
with the same Ceremony as the first did; and so the third, and so the 
fourth, And then all walk one round more, hand in hand, about the Hall, 


that the Company may take Notice of the Stewards Elect: and so ends 
the Ceremony of the Day.” 
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On April 11, 1689, the Prince of Orange and his wife the 
Princess Mary, daughter of James IL., were crowned at 
London and filled the throne of her exiled father, who was 
thus utterly cashiered and excluded. Afver the Revolution, 
the business of printing 1 rapidly increased, by reason of the 
demands for sheets of intelligence or news, as well as for a 
better class of literary productions. The first daily paper 
took the popular title of “ The Orange Intelligencer.” Sir 
John Harrington’s translation of Orlando Furioso,”’ printed 
in 1690, was the first English work in which copper-plates 
were used. From this time the use of wood-cuts deelined 
in England. 

The paper of the seventeeuth century was made of rags, 
as it is at the present day. Before the Revolution, there 
was hardly any other paper made in England than brown ; but 
the war with France ensuing, and duties being laid from 
time to time on foreign paper, the English manufacturers in 
1690 began to ake white paper fit for writing and printing 
It is said that this improvement upon their former manu- 
factures produced a saving to England of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds annually, which had been paid to Franee for 
paper alone. On the 7th of November, 1693, a bill yo 
laving a sti amp-duty of a penny on every number of 
pe riodical publication consisting of a whole sheet, and of 
half-penny on a halt-sheet, was passed by the House of Com- 
mons. Whilst this law was in de »pendenc e, there was a tract 
published, entitled ** Reasons humbly offered to the Parlia- 
ment on behalf of several Persons concerned in Paper-making, 
Printing, and Publishing the Half-penny Newspapers.”’ From 
this tract it appears that there was then in London fire 
printers (master-printers) engaged in these cheap pe riodical 
publications, which are spokeu of as one of nea ‘nt origin. 
The quantity of paper consumed is estimated, in round 
numbers, to be at least twenty thousand reams per year. 
Each of the five printers, it is stated, ‘ pays 9s. per week 
duty to his Majesty, over and besides Is. for every ad- 
vertisement therein inserted, so that, by a like computation, 
each printer of the said half-penny newspapers pays commu- 
nibus annis to the king the sum of about 60/., besides what 
the paper-maker pays. 

Another objection to the stamp-duty was: * For that the 
said newspapers have been always a whole sheet and a half, 
and sold fur one half-penny to the poorer sort of people, who 
are purchasers of it by reason of its cheapness, to divert 
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themselves, and also to allure herewith their young children, 
and entice them to reading; and should a duty of three half- 
pence be laid upon these mean newspapers (which, by reason 
of the coarseness of the paper, the generality of gentlemer 
are above conversing with), it would utterly extinguish and 
suppress the same.” It is added, that hundreds of persons 
and families get their bread by selling the publications in 
question. Many blind persons are stated to be thus employed, 
and “ divers of them,” says the account, “ who are industri- 
ous, and have but a penny or three half-pence for a stock to 
begin with in a morning, will, before night, advance it to 
eighteen-pence or two shillings, which greatly tends to the 
comfortable support of such miserable, poor, and blind crea- 
tures, who sell them about the streets.”” This act was again 
enforeed in the reign of Queen Anne, 1712, and led to the dis- 
continuance of the “ Spectator.” 

During the Revolution in England, licenses for the press 
were done away with, but the full liberty was not given to 
the press until 1694, when every restraint was removed by 
the firm and decisive tone of the Commons. The publishers 
of newspapers at this time seem to have been greatly in need 
of intelligence and matters of interest to fill their sheets, 
sinall as they were. <A few, however, got over the difficulty 
in avery simple and ingenious manner. Thus, the “ Flying 
Post,” in 1695, announces, that * ifany gentleman has a mind 
tv oblige his country friend or correspondent with the ae- 
count of public affairs, he may have it for 2d., of I. Salisbury, 
atthe Rising Sun in Cornhill, on a sheet of fine paper ; 
half of which bang blank, he may thereon write his own pri- 
vate business, or the material news of the day.” And, again, 
** Dawker’s News Letter” states—“ This letter will be done 
upon good writing-paper, and blank space left, that any 
gentleman may write his own private business. It will be 
useful to improve the younger sort in writing a curious hand,” 
Another publisher had recourse to a different expedient for 
filling his sheet. Whenever there was a dearth of news, he 
printed on the blank part a portion of the Bible; and, in 


this way, is said to have actually gone through the whole of 


the New Testament, and the greater part of the Psalms of 
David. From an advertisement in a weekly paper, called 
the “* Athenian Gazette,” February 8, 1696, it appears that 
the coffee-houses in London had then, exclusive of votes of 
parliament, nivne newspapers every week; but there seems 
not to have been, in 1696, one daily newspaper. 





x 
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In 1696, a bill was passed by parliament for making 
good the rest of the coinage, &c., by means of a duty upon 
paper. By a tract, entitled “ The Case of the Paper 
Traders,” published whilst the bill was before the house, we 
learn that “there is a bill now depending for laying 25/. 
per cent. upon paper, parchment, vellum, and pasteboard 
to be imported; 20/. per cent. on English paper, &c.; and 
17/. 10s. per cent. on those goods now (in merchants’ and 
others’ hands) to be sold.”” These duties, it seems, would not 
produce more than eighteen thousand pounds perannum. = It 
appears that there were only one hundred paper mills in 
England, and all but one were making brown paper and the 
coarsest kind of white, and these it is stated ** do not one with 
another, annually make 200/. worth.’? One company, in 
particular, made eight thousand pounds worth per annum. 

Altogether, the value of paper made in England at this 
time was only about twenty-eight thousand pounds. ** The 
vellum, parchment, and pasteboard made and expended here 
the last year (1605) was not above 10,000/.,” and “the 
paper last year imported was not worth 40,000/. (and mueh 
less will be brought in if this duty be laid”). It is caleu- 
lated the proposed duty would bring in seventeen thousand 
six hundred pounds, from which is to be deducted the ex- 
penrses of the collection. A trifle more it is admitted may 
be obtained from the stocks in hand, the project of taxing 
which, however, is characterized as a most extraordinary 
one, and as wholly without precedent. It would not pay 
expenses to collect the tax from the small dealers in the 
country. Of merchants and wholesale dealers, from 
whom alone it would be practicable to collect the duty, 
the number is stated not to exceed thirty-five, who 
might, in all, have goods on hand to the value of about 
sixteen thousand pounds. Upon that amount of stock 
the tax would be only two thousand eight hundred pounds. 
‘*The paper-makers,” the statement goes on to say, 
‘*are generally very poor,and now can scarce maintain their 
families ; but when (as by this bill required) they must pay, 
or give security for, the duty before they sell, this manufac- 
ture will be so much lessened that most of the mills must 
be ruined, and the makers, with their families, become a 
charge to their respective parishes. The same may be said 
of the parchment makers. ° ° The printing trade 
now cousumes the greatest part of the paper; but if this 
duty be laid, the consumption will not be half what it is 
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now; few books but that are of absolute necessity being 
now printed, by reason of the present advance upon paper ; 
much less will they be able to bear the charge upon the 
press when so great a duty shall be laid upon the com- 
modity. This will ruin some hundreds of booksellers, book- 
binders, and printers, and others depending on that trade.’ 

Under this act every sheet of paper that was sold to the 
public bore on it the king’s stamp, and offices for the retail 
of paper thus stamped were opened in all parts of the king- 
dom by commissioners appointed to see the act carried into 
effect. The commissioners obtained their supplies of paper 
by contracting with certain manufacturers. This gave great 
umbrage to the Company of Stationers, who complained of 
this opposition as unfair on the part of the government ; 
the commissioners, on the other hand, vindicated the system 
on the ground of the reduced price at which the public were 
supplied with paper at their establishments. The latter 
could afford to sell cheaper than others, as they required 
no profits. Their capital was public capital, and they were 
salaried by the public. This interference in the paper trade 
was decidedly unfair. The two principal offices of the com- 
inissioners were at Lincoln’s Inn and Southwark. 

In another tract, entitled “ Reasons humbly offered to the 
Honourable House of Commons against laying a further 
Duty upon Paper,” the actual procuce of the duties imposed 
is stated. This seems to have been written some time after 
the set of 1696 had transpired, and when a bill had been 
brought into parliament for impesing certain new duties 
upon paper. This bill is, probably, that which became a 
law on the 5th of July, 1698, under the title ot * An Act for 
paying to His Majesty, his heirs and successors, further duties 
upon stamped vellum, parchment, and paper.” The writers 
ot the ‘ Reasons” state that “the whole produce of the 
paper duty from March 1, 1696, to March 1, 1698, came but 
to 16,S4S/. 10s. 9d., about one-third whereof was collected 
from the stock which was in the hands of tradesmen before 
and at the time the act was passed.” By this new 
act the government intended to lay a duty of thirty per 
cent. on French paper, in lieu of that of twenty-five per 
cent. which had expired. If this duty shall be imposed, it 
is contended, French paper will cost four shillings per ream ; 
and it is added, “ note that two-thirds of the paper used for 
printing and common writing, which is rated in our books 
of rates at 4s. 6d. per ream, doth cost beyond the sca no more 
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than Is. 3d. to 3s. per ream.” Although the high duty on 
foreign paper in general had expired, it was still very dear, 
and ** the dearness of paper,” states the ** Reasons,” ‘is the 
only occasion that a great number of voluminous and useful 
books, in many sciences, now ready for the press, cannot be 
printed ; to the great discouragement of trade, as well as of 
industry and learning, very many of the profession being 
forced to employ themselves on trivial pamphlets.” 

The “ Post Boy,” of January 3d, 1698, contains an account 
of the strife between the “ New Lotteries and the Royal 
Oak.” The * Protestant Mereury” of October 20, 169s. 
speaking of the lottery drawn at the Dorset-garden theatre, 
says ‘* its fairness (was said) to give universal content to all 
that were concerned.” The “ Mereurius Caledonius,” pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1661, was succeeded by the * King- 
dom’s Iutelligeucer,” the duration of which is said to have 
been at least seven years. After this the Scotch had only 
reprints of English newspapers until 1699, when the “Edin- 
burgh Gazette” was established. Printing was known in 
Ireland as early as 1551, when a book of black letter was 
printed at Dublin, but very little printing was done in that 
country until the year 1700.* 

The law in force for printers, during the seventeenth een- 
tury, wasthat which was passed in the twenty-fitth of Henry 
VIIL., which, while it protected the native printers, prevent- 
ed them from imposing upon the public at large. This act 
was entitled “An Act for Printers and Binders of Books.” 
The fourth and last section is as follows: 

“Provided always, and be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That if any of the said printers or sellers of printed books, inhabiting 
within this realm, at any time hereafter happen in such wise to inhanee 
or increase the prices of any such printed books, in sale or binding, at 


too high and unreasonable prices, in such wise as complaint be made 
thereot unto the king’s highness, or unto the lord chancellor, lord treas- 
urer, or any of the chief justices of the one bench or of the other; 
that the same lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and two chief justices, or 
two or any of them, shall have power and authority to enquire thereof, 
as well by the oaths of twelve honest and discreet persons, as otherwise 
by due examination by their discretions. And after the same inhaneing 
and increasing of the suid prices of the said books and binding, shall be 
so found by the said twelve men, or otherwise by examination of the 
said lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and justices, ur two of them; and 


The first Irish newspaper which the British government allowed to be 
published was entitled Pue's Occurrences. It was commenced in Dublin in 1698 ; 
but as soon as it took the liberty to expresss any opinion about the govern- 
ment which was not of an appreciative character, it was immediately sup 
pressed and both the editors and printers were imprisoned for high treason 
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then the same lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and justices, at the least 
from time to time, shall have power and authority to reform and redress 
such inhancing of the prices of printed books from time to time by their 
diseretions, and to limit prices as well of the books as for the binding 
of them; and, moreover, that the offender or offenders thereof, being 
convict by the examination of the same lord chancellor, lord treasurer, 
and justices, or two of them, or otherwise, shall lose and forfeit for every 
Look by them sold, whereof the price shall be inhanced for the book or 
the binding thereof, three shillings, four pence; the one-half thereof 
thall be to the king's highness, and the other half to the parties grieved, 
that will complain upon the same in manner and form before 
rehearsed.” 

A similar act was passed in 8 Anne, cap. 19, § 4, increasing 
the penalty to five pounds for every book sold at higher 
prices than justices, &c., should fix it. The latter was 
repealed by the 12 Geo. IL, cap. 36, § 3, and the law of 
Henry VIII. still remains the law of England. 

The compositor’s work in the seventeenth century was 
difficult. The frame at which he sat consisted of two cases, 
each divided into equal compartments. Experience has 
since taught that some letters are more used than others, 
and has led to an entirely different arrangement of the cases. 
One case now being occupied by Roman, the Italie letters, 
and those which are most in use, are brought close to the hand 
of the compositor. By this means a great deal of useless 
labour is saved, and time gained. 

At the close of the seventh century, in a book published 
by J. Barrow, entitled * Dictionarium Polygraphicum,” we 
find that ‘‘ Printing is represented in Painting, &c., by a 
woman in a white chequered habit, with the letters of the 
alphabet on it, holding a trumpet in one hand, round which 
is a scroll inscribed Ubique, and, in the other, the semper-vive, 
or house-leak, with the word Semper; a printing press by 
her, with some implements. ‘* White shows the impression 
should be pure and correct ; chequered, to signify the little 
boxes for the letters ; ubique, signifies its being famous every- 
where.” 
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Avr. Till, Report of the Council of Hygiene and Public Health 
of the Citizens’ Association of New York, upon the Sanitary 
Condition of the City. Published with an Introductory 
Statement, by order of the Council of the Citizens’ Assucia- 
tion. New York, 1865, 

9. Second Annual Report of the New York Metropolitan District 
Board of Health. New York, 1868. 

Contributions to Vital Statisties : and a Development of the 
Rate of Mortality and the Laws of Sickness. By ¥. G. Neisoy. 
London. 

4. Treatise on the Sanitary Management and Utilization of Sevw- 
age. By Wx. Mesairs, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Forest. 
London, 1865, 

5. Report of the Epidemiological S ciety. Published by Parlia- 
ment. 1858. 

Tne epidemic clouds which have been hanging for the 
past few years over Europe and America, have forced public 
attention to the necessity of a thorough and well-organizei 
attempt to baffle the threatened invasion, and to deal with 
the question of public health as of the last importance. 
Hurried and imperfect precautions, taken in the midst of the 
calamity, and confined to the few whose circumstances allow- 
ed it, have too often marked all efforts to stay the ravages 
of pestilence. Poverty and disease were deemed so closety 
linked together that the golden talisman was reputed as 
powerful to control the one as to ward off the inconveniences 
of the other. But, it is now well understood that, when 
the wretched denizen of St. Giles’ or the Five Points is 
struck down by the fever or the plague, the wealthy tenant 
of a West End or a Murray Hill palace is not free from the 
danger of taint. In virtue of the law of the equal diffusion of 
gases the poison-loaded fetor of typhus haunts can be quickly 
borne to the favoured abodes of fortune, and the last breath 
exhaled by the victim of contagious disease may be next 
breathed in the drawing-room or the opera house. The 
moment men became convinced of this, the common 
danger created a common interest, and it is now a 
matter of greater anxiety to the man of intelligence, 
who lives according to the requirements of hygiene, that the 
sanitary condition of the poor be raised to a proper standard 
than it is to the poor themselves, ‘‘ who,” as Ruskin says, 
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“still insist on their right to helpless death.” Here the 
first step was half the journey, and whoever takes pains to 
study the work accomplished within the few years since this 
agitation commenced, by the Health Boards of London, Paris, 
New York, Berlin, and Vienna, will take hope that the 
apotheosis of Hygeia is not far off. But, in this matter, as in 
nearly every other, a few lessons may be gathered from his- 
tory, Which will teach how dangers are to be avoided, and 
suggest reforms still needed. 

In the earliest times a diminished standard of public 
health and the development of maladies unknown in sparsely- 
populated regious were observed as a result of the 
conflux of large bodies of men in towns and cities, and 
measures were adopted to obviate the evil wherever men met 
tu form themselves into communities. We know that the 
strictest sanitary ordinances were enjoined on the Hebrews 
in their encampments, and their legislator has minutely 
recorded the manner in which they were directed to observe 
cleanliness in their persons and in their habitations. And 
from Homer we learn that, on the cessation of the pestilence 
which the anger of Apollo had provoked among the Greek 
troops, Agamemnon gave orders for a general cleansing of 
the forces, and that the cleansings should be cast into the 
sea.* The order is a good evidence of the great importance 
attached, even at that early period, to the efficacy of sanitary 
measures, and their recognised superiority over libations and 
holocausts.t It is a pity the poet did not give us a 
detailed account of this cleansing process, since we should, 
mayhap, find that many of our present camp regulations had 
been forestalled in the tented fields around Troy. Whatever 
the nature of it may have been, we may fairly conclude 


* Aaodc d’Arpeidng atoAvuaivedba dvw] ev 
Oi SdteAvuaivovto Kat ei¢ GAa Avuar’ e6ar2A0v.—Tliad. lib. I., 313-4. 


+ The action of the Argive leader in ordering a purification of the forces, 
previous to libations and burnt offerings of bulls and goats, brings forcibly 
to mind the repiy of Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister of England, when 
wsked to proclaim a public fast in anticipation of an approaching visitation of 
the cholera, *'The best course,” said he, ‘ which the people of this country 
cin pursue to deserve that the further progress of the cholera should be 
stayed, will be to employ the interval that will elapse between the present 
time and the beginning of next Spring in planning and executing measures 
by which those portions of their towns and cities which are inhabited by the 
poorest classes, and which, from the nature of things, must most need purifi- 
cation and improvement, may be freed from those causes and sources of con- 
tagion, which, if allowed to remain, will probably breed pestilence and be 
fruitful in death, in spite of all the prayers and fastings of a united, but inac- 
tive people.”’.—Buctle's Ist ry of Cwilization in England, vol. ii, p. 467. 
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that it was both thorough and effective, since the offscour- 
ings were not allowed to remain as a source of pollution in 
the neighbourhood, but were all cast into the sea. 

Commentators on ‘passages of the ancient authors, relat- 
ing to religious sacrifices and ceremonies, have imagined 
that they saw in many of them excellent sanitary regulations, 
which rulers endeavoured to enforce more effe ‘etually under 
the guise of religion. Thus Lycurgus prescribed the immer- 
sion “of new-born babes in a bath of cold wine, ostensibly 
as areligious ceremony, but, in reality, that the shock might 
determine against sickly infants. So, likewise, abstinence 
from the flesh of certain animals which were deemed un- 
healthy, was effectually enforced by presenting those ani- 
mals to the vulgar mind as objects of adoration. In this 
way the Egyptian priests restrained the people from using 
the flesh of the shrew mouse, the ibis, the cat, and the hip- 
popotamus.* But not till large cities sprang up in the plains 
of Mesopotamia, till the wealth of the Assyrian empire 
built Nineveh amid the sands, and Babylon rose with 
a splendour which has immortalized its name, did the 
most serious inconveniences arise from these compact cen- 
tres of population, and not till then were permanent 
means adopted to combat influences injurious to the pub- 
lic health. Time has so nearly obliterated all vestiges of 
those ancient cities, that it is with difficulty we can detect 
imperfect evidences of sanitary measures, and we are still in 
doubt whether these were the result of accident or design. 
Layard tells us that the houses of Nineveh were built in 
the midst of vardens, se parated from each other by spacious 
intervals, and that the pain around the city was a net- 
work of canals. In these two circumstances we find the 
principal condition of a sound sanitary system—fresh 
air and ventilation with a plentiful supply of water— 
and, we may add, facilities for removing the impurities 
ofa crowded population. But we must come down to much 
later times betore we meet with signs of precautionary 
measures which were evidently dictated by a regard for 
the public weal, and which were the foverunners of our 
modern sanitary code. 

The gymnasia of Grecian cities, first established for ~ 
instruction of youth in manly exercises, speedily assumed ; 
higher function be fore the law, avd were re garded as “cache 


> Porphyr. de Abstinentia, 4.9 
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giving founts, whence fresh stamina might be imparted to 
the blood and sinew of the country. To increase their util- 
ity for this end, baths were added, porticoes constructed, and 
public libraries were stationed in and around the gymnasia, 
s0 that young and old, studious and indolent, might be called 
forth from the pent-up atmosphere of their homes, to breathe 
the fresh air which cireulated freely in those colonnaded 
shapes. How necessary it was to hold out such inducements 
to the people to quit their badly-constructed houses, and 
spend the greater part of their lives abroad, may be under- 
stood by a glance at the peculiar architecture of Grecian 
abodes. 

On either side of the vestibule and atrium were cul de sac 
rooms, into which no fresh air could enter, and from which 
the foul air could not escape, except by the slow process of 
diffusion, so that the inmates were obliged to breathe again 
and again the constantly vitiated exbalations of their own 
bodies. Put the outdoor attractions readily drew the pleas- 
ure-seeking Athenian from these abodes of disease, and 
sausing him to abandon the discomforts of a cheerless home, 
gave him instead the light of a cloudless sky, pure air to his 
body, and to his mind the delights of scng, oratory, and mu- 
sic. Unlike our modern town populations, the ancients 
lived outdoors; they ate, they laughed, they chatted, and 
slept with no roof over them but the blue vault, and only 
when stress of weather compelled them did they seek the 
shelter of their homes. Therein they enjoyed au immense 
advantage over the masses of our town inhabitants, who 
never seek the open air but when labour calls them forth. 
How much better would it be, for this reason, if those huge 
piles of tenant-houses, where close-packed masses ef human- 
ity inhale the foul poison of ochlesis, or overcrowding, were 
razed to the ground, and their denizens foreed to live in the 
open air, with the privilege of going under shelter only 
when cold or rain compelled them. For a while, no doubt, 
grievous inconveniences would arise, but in the end we should 
have a hardier and healthier generation. Nevertheless, Gre- 
‘cian cities laboured under many serious drawbacks in a san- 
itary point of view, and in no respect, perhaps, more than 
in the absence of effective systems of drainage. So far as 
we know, the Greeks had no underground sewers to remove 
accumulating filth, otherwise we should find remains similar 
‘to the Roman cloaca. To this circumstance, coupled with 
the faulty construction of Grecian houses, may be traced 
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the great plague of Athens, which cut off the illustrious 
Pericles, and the harrowing details of which have been so 
graphically described by the pen of Thucydides. In view 
of the imperfect ventilation of Grecian houses, the ignorance 
of glass and the use of horn in its stead, proved, though it 
may seem paradoxical to say so, a real bevefit, and a source 
of much sanitary good, since the dingy medium through 
which the light thus passed entailed the necessity of open 
doors and windows much more than if glass had been in use, 
and thus ensured an admission of fresh air, even against the 
will of the tenants. Moreover, as the ancients were not ac- 
quainted with the so-called modern improvements in dwell- 
ings, their outgoings from the polluted air of their homes 
were much more frequent, and by submitting to a few in- 
conveniences, which tous would be unbearable, they often 
gained the priceless boon of health. But so faithfully did 
the Romans reproduce whatever good they found in Grecian 
institutions, that we may find in the description of Roman 
sanitary provisions, whatever the Greeks had previously ac- 
complished. 

The experience of all times proves that the first condi- 
tion to be consuited in the building of a town or city is the 
establisliment of some means by which the filth and impuri- 
ties, resulting from the ceaseless decay of organic matters, 
may be removed; and so we find that, when Rome began to as- 
sume the dimensions of a respectable town, about two hundred 
years after its foundation, the enterprise of its king built a 
sewer which has been the theme of admiration to the pres- 
ent time, and which yet, after a lapse of nearly three thousand 
years, is the common outlet for the impurities of the city. 
Pliny calls this the most wonderful work of Rome, a navigable 
city, and says that mountains were dug from the bowels of 
the earth in its construction. Of its vast size we may form 
an idea from the statement of Procopius, that a man on 
horseback, or a load of hay drawn by two horses, could 
easily pass through. Subsequent rulers perfected this 
splendid sewer by extending a very close network of drains 
through the city, all of which connected with the cloaca 
maxima. <A very steep incline was given to these subsidiary 
sewers, 0 that at night, when the din and tumult of the 
city was hushed, the murmur of the drainage at every street 
corner could be distinctly heard, and no sedimentary ‘de ‘posit 
could obstruct the free discharge of their contents. The 
abundance of water with which the city was supplied al- 
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lowed the frequent flushing of the sewers, and often when 
the impurities were cleansed away watermen pulled their 
boats hundreds of feet into the cloaca maxima. The effi- 
ciency of these outlets for filthean be best understood by 
comparing the salubrity of the Roman climate in former 
times with what we find it to-day * * * The mal ‘aria, 
which is the curse of modern Rome, was then unknown, and 
the Campus Martius, which constitutes the principal site of 
the present city, was as healthy as the slopes of the Aven- 
tine. 

There can be no doubt that the healthiness of ancient 
Rome, when a population of at least two millions swarmed 
within its limits, is attributable, in a great measure, to the 
thoroughnessof its sewers, which swept away the vile refuse 
that, two thousand years later, is often allowed to fester and 
rot in the streets of cities. Some deny the great antiquity 
of the cloaca maxima on the ground that the arch was un- 
known to old Etruscan architecture, but the statements of 
Livy and Suetonius are too positive to admit such a doubt, 
and the authority of the most reliable paleologists, among 
whom may be mentioned Niebuhr, refers this work to the 
reign of Tarquin the Proud.* 

But the importance attached by the Romans to a complete 
system of sewerage, a8 a fundamental condition for the 
maintenance of public health, may be still better illustrated 
by the means they employed to drain the Colosseum and to 
preserve cleanliness in its interior. This vast enclosure 
comprised within its walls an area of two Poteed d and for- 
ty-nine thousand eight hundred and forty superficial feet, 
and was capable of ac commodating eighty thousand persons 
constantly assembled to witness the games. Here were, 

eating and sle eping for days within a crowded amphitheatre, 
thousands whose lives would have been fear fully endangered 
were it not for the admirable and effective systems of drain- 
age and ventilation employed.t Next toan efficient system 


© Strabo, 255 3 Bey, lib. 1, cap. ; Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 
1, p. 249 ; Burges " Tedenthen at 3 tg vol. 22: 


2, p. 223 


vol. 


t In order to mien tand the means used for this purpose it would be necessary 
to im lude a detailed account of the complex architecture of the Colosseum. We 
refer the curious to the evidence given by Ed. Cresy, C. E., before the Metropol- 
itan Sanitary Commission of London (Pp. 333, 335, First Ki port, 1547). Suf- 
fice it to say that the provision was admirable in both respects, for constant cur- 
rents of air floated through the enclosure, and so decided an 
given to the drains that all refuse matter was effectually swept away 
evidence of the materials used in the construction of the sewers, Mr 
the 


inclination was 
\ As an 
. Chadwick, 
great Sanitary Reformer of London, told the Commissioners of Sewers that 
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of drainage, or rather of equal importance with it, may be 
mentioned the means by which a copious supply of goo! 
water is furnished. In this respect Rome was better off 
than any city before or since. According to Procopius, no 
less than fourteen, and according to Victor, no less than 
twenty, aque:lucts poured their crystal floods into the city ot 
Rome at the rate of five million hogsheads daily. These aque- 
ducts conveyed water from a distance of thirty, forty, sixty, 
and even one hundred miles, and some supplied the baths 
and the common people, while others were reserved for the 
use of the rich and noble. Many suppese that those costly 
structures and those solid tiers of arches, which rose in suc- 
cessive arcades, are an evidence that the ancients were not 
acquainted with the simple law of hydrostatics that water 
always rises to the level of its source ; but, apart from the 
consideration that numberless illustrations of this law fall 
daily under observation, we have the express words of Pliny 
asserting it, and surely we may, without imputing this gross 
ignorance to the Romans, find a motive for those grand aud 
expensive works in the inordinate love of display which 
prompted Vespasian to build the Colosseum.* These aque- 
ducts were constructed in such manner that the water was 
treed from impurities in its course, and reached the reservoirs 
pellucid as glass, For this purpose cavities were hollowed 
out at intervals in the course of the aqueduct, and here 
the water was allowed to rest till the mud settled at 
the bottom. Pliny, in his description of these mag- 
nificent works, thus sums up: “If we consider the in- 
credible quantity of water brought to Rome for the uses of the 
public, fur fountains, baths, fish ponds, private houses, gar- 
den and country seats; if we represent to ourselves the 
arches constructed at a great expense, and carried on 
through a long distance; mountains levelled, rocks cut 
through, and valleys filled up, it must be acknowledged that 
there is nothing in the whole world more wonderful.”"+ 


he had received from a frien nd in Zuric ha specimen “of the same earthen, mware 
he was then recommending for sewers. It had been laid down by the Romans, 
and worked till recent times, under five hundred feet of pressure. 

‘* © The same truth is demonstrated by the use of the inverted syphon in the 
Claudian aqueduct of Lyons. Moreover, in the Museum of Arles is to be seen 
a length of lead pipe, fished up from the Rhone, and the name of the Roman 
plumber who made it marked at every joining. It is supposed to have been 
used to convey water across the Rhone from Trinquetaillade to Arles.’’— Pliny, , 
Natural History, \ib. 36, cap. 15. 

+ For instance, the aqueduct at Vico Vazo, beyond Tivoli, a” which a canal, 
four feet by five, pierces the solid rock for more than a mile.—Mon{/augon’s An- 
diquities. 
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Though this eulogium savours of national pride, it is 
scarcely an over-estimate of one of the most valuable sanitary 
conditions ever devised. Next to supplying the require- 
ments of domestic uses, the most important purpose the 
Roman aqueducts subserved was the provision of water for 
the public baths. | Whoever has read a description of a Ro- 
man bath, cannot fail to have been impressed with the im- 
mense superiority the Romans possessed over us in this 
respect. All that a refined taste, with unlimited resources, 
could accomplish, was here combined ; and while luxury 
sought new means of gratification, the public health was 
benefited to a wonderful extent. Here, while the body felt 
the refreshing shower, or languished in tepid drowsiness— 
while the limbs were anointed with perfumed unguents, or 
the skin glowed beneath the rapid friction of the strigil—the 
eye drank in delight from numerous paintings and statues by 
the best masters, and the ears were charmed by strains of 
sweet music ; here poets and philosophers met to declaim 
and debate, and found ready listeners in the proudest 
Roman of equestrian rank as in the meanest of the plebeian 
rabble. Indeed, this democratic feature of the public baths 
constitutes their chief hygienic advantage, for, had admit- 
tance to them been refused the poor, their sanitary function 
would have completely failed. Ammiunus, as quoted by 
Gibbon, says: ‘* The meanest Roman could purchase, for a 
small copper coin, a luxury which the wealth of an Eastern 
prince could not obtain ;”’ and Seneca, describing the bath 
of Scipio says: ** A man thinks himself poor and mean, un- 
less the walls are decorated with large and precious emboss- 
ments, unless Alexandrian marble is pointed and inlaid with 
Numidian rough-cast; unless a rich and curiously variegated 
plastering is spread upon them in picturesque ; unless the 
roof is covered with glass-work ; unless the Thasian stone, 
onee reckoned a scarce and curious ornament, even in some 
temples, now encompass the pools in which we bathe 
our bodies when enfeebled by fatigue after some trifling 
sport ; in short, unless the water is conveyed in silver spouts. 
I am speaking, as yet, of common baths.” * * * 

Tosuch palaces were the poorest inhabitants of Rome 
admitted on the payment of a trifling sum—Horace says a far- 
thing, and Juvenal says, children at half price—and thither 
they resorted at all hours of the day, exchanging the poisoned 
atmosphere of their tenements for the fresh air, the cleansing 
aud refreshing waters of the therm. How strikingly this 
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contrasts with the habits of the modern poor, whose misera- 
ble bodies know not the touch of water, nor the rub of a 
towel, from the day of their birth till they are laid in their 
graves! The Roman bathers went through the same pro- 
cesses as the Turks and Russians of the present time ; —_ 
were showered, sweated, chilled, kneaded, rubbed, dried, and 
anointed ; they then played at teanis or quoits, and went forth 
fit soldiers to be enrolled in the invincible ranks of Marius, 
Sulla, or Scipio. The flesh scrapers, used for remov- 
ing the filth impaeted in the pores of the skin, served a very 
important sanitary purpose, for physiologists agree that 
next to a sound condition of the lungs and kidneys, a healthy 
state of the skin is essential for the removal of the impuri- 
ties of the body. Indeed, of this there can be no doubt, 
when we reflect on the number of pores in the skin, and the 
vast deal of exhalations they can give off when free and 
uuobstructed. The strigil not only accomplished this, but 
stimulated capillary circulation, and diffused a healthful 
zlow over the surface of the body. 

Of the importance which the Romans attached to bathing, 
the magnificent remains of the Roman therme still bear ample 
testimony. The baths of Titus, Caracalla, and Diocletian are, 
even in their ruins, proud monuments of Roman pomp and 
cleanliness, and the latter from purifying the body now 
performs a cleansing process for the soul, having been con- 
verted into a church by Michael Angelo. The Roman 
houses were certainly not model tenements, for the want 
of a thorough communication between the rooms pre- 
vented a free distribution of air in the houses of the poor, and 
the ceilings were so low that the inmates were barely able 
to stand erect. The streets, too, especially in the lower 
quarters of the city, were narrow and tortuous, and the air 
circulated through them with difficulty. These evils were 
greatly aggravated during the empire, when the luxury and 
extravagance of the court and the nobles increased the num- 
ber of the poor, and rendered their poverty more abject. 
Then towering piles of dwellings sprang up, mushroom- 
like, and polluted the air with the offscourings of their 
countless denizens, the people lost self-respect and became 
fond of filth, the Roraans lost their distinctive character, and 
the seal of doom was already upon their city. Of these 
evils Juvenal frequently complains. He thus speaks of the 
excessive height of the houses :* 


6 Augustus had ordained that no house shoul ry exce eed seventy feet, but, 
we see, the ordinance was neglected. 
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* And first behold the mansion’s towering size, 
Where floors on floors to the tenth story rise.”—Sat., IIT. 
And again of their insecurity : 
* For thus the stewards patch the riven wall, 
Thus prop the mansion tottering to its fall ; 
Then bid the tenant court secure repose, 
While the pile nods to every blast that Llows.”—Ibid. 

But these unwholesome influences did not exist in the days 
of the Republic and the first emperors, for the numerous 
wars for which sturdy soldiers were required induced the 
republican rulers and the early emperors to look on the citi- 
zens of the State as children who owed rights to their mo- 
ther, and to whom, in turn, belonged all the advantages 
which her proud position could bestow. Hence, the gov- 
ernment took the liveliest interest in their comfort aud well- 
being, and though, pagan-like, it cared little for the sick 
and deformed, yet no modern nation has taken greater pains 
to promote the health and happiness of its physically-sound 
citizens, than the Roman Republic and the early Roman 
Empire. 

It is true that, now-a-days, many admirable insti- 
tutions, unknown to the Romans, exist, by which two most 
important adjuncts to hygiene may be gained, viz., educa- 
tion and religion; yet when we see countless numbers of 
human beings a prey to demoralizing and unhealthy influ- 
ences, We must admit that these two instruments of good 
have failed in their sanitary mission. ‘The State cares no 
longer whether thousands upon thousands breathe a poisoned 
air in abodes of death, yclept tenant-houses; it considers 
that its duty towards its children is discharged when it sees 
that the laws are enforced. But Rome, knowing that her 
citizens were the stay of her existence, prepared to do battle 
for her at any moment, felt that, as a condition of self-pre- 
servation, she had to provide for their physical well-being, 
and release them from the operation of all causes prejudicial 
toa high standard of health. With this view, baths, por- 
ticos, campi, and amphitheatres, were constructed, and the 
proletarians were called forth from their tenements, to share 
with the proudest patricians the entertainments which the 
munificence of the State provided. 

Evidently the Roman government comprehended the truth 
that wide-spread depression of spirits arising from poverty and 
its concomitant train of evils, is the parent of that discontent 
which in modern times has led to the overthrow of so many 
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States, while it is at the same time the prolific source of dis- 
ease aud physical degeneracy. And though the fastidious 
tastes of modern days a find fault with the gross pabulum 
offered to the mind in the gladiatorial contests and the exhibi- 
tions of the amphitheatre ; yet, so far as they inspired cheer- 
fulness and contentment, their hygienic mission was accom- 
plished. One modern ruler, at least, has appreciated the same 
idea; and it we could but know the secrets of Baron Hauss- 
man’s breast, we should feel assured that the Prefect of the 
Department of the Seine considers that Paris owes its immu- 
nity from epidemic more to its galleries, parks, and gardens, 
which are tree alike to the workman in his db/ouse and to the 
grand Scigneur, than to the exertions of the Sanitary Board. 
The mind is as liable to disease as the body and where the 
means of keeping it in a healthful condition are neglected, how 
can bodily well-being be preserved? Music an‘ pleasant scenes, 
the verdure of the field, the foliage of the grove, crystal 
sheets of water, the exercises of the gymnasium, the excite- 
ment of the course, these are the agents which bring about 
the mens sana in corpore sano, more effectually than tons of 
chloride of lime. 
Hence, special officers were appointed at Rome 

to provide entertainments for the people; and after the 
time of the Emperor Claudius, if the theuric fund failed, 

the Questor was obliged to defray the expenses from his pri- 
vate purse. The wise policy of Rome in this respect has 
been admired by all, and some sanitary enthusiasts imagined 
that the Saturnalian festival, during which all work was 
suspended, and even the rerna, or born slaves, were allowed 
the same privileges as the citizens, was instituted with the 
same end. However that be, it is certain that it was a 
main object with the Roman government, both Republican 
and Imperial, to elevate the physical condition of even its 
lowest subjects to the highest standard ; and however much 
we may be disposed to question the means when viewed by 
the light of Christian morals, still, when we look at the 
result from the standpoint of hygiene and sanitary ethics, 
we cannot withhold our admiration. 

When the hordes of the North overran the empire, they 
buried in the general ruin whatever sanitary good the limited 
knowledge of the Romans had accomplished, and then arose 
that terrible series of plagues which for many centuries con- 
tinued to decimate the countries of Europe, and at one time 
sw wept away a quarter of the population of the old world.* 





° He ke rs History of the Epidemic s of the Middle Ages 
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In tracing the history of those dreadful calamities, the con- 
stant testimony that they were the offspring of ignorance 
and neglected sanitary precautions affords an instructive 
lesson. Dr. Hecker, in his well-known history of the epi- 
demics of the middle ages, says that the sweating sickness 
was a legacy lelt by the wars of the Roses, and first devel- 
oped itself in the army of Richmond, worn out by exposure 
and living in utter disregard of camp regulations. The 
same author remarks that many of those pestilential visita- 
tions were the s«quele of war, and arose as much from popu- 
lar depression of spirits and universal despondency as from 
the operation of positively insalubrious causes. 

The history ot the rise and progress of medizvai towns fur- 
nishes an easy explanation ofthe terrible scourges which ran 
up the mortality bills to so appalling a figure, and kept the 
population so low. Neither Paris nor London knew the bene- 
fit of an underground sewer, but all refuse matter was east 
into shallow drains, which ran along the surface of the 
streets. In London, especially, the excessive filth filled 
the air with poisonous emanations, which proved terribly 
destructive. In many streets there were no pavements, and 
the circulation of the air was prevented by the projecting 
eaves of the houses almost meeting at the top, while the 
intervening space was filled with enormous sign-boards. It 
was impossible to wade through the mass of filth in midday 
without a lantern, while the exuvial sordes battened in holes 
and crevices where a gleam of sunlight never entered. 
Erasmus, in a letter tothe physician ot Cardinal Wolsey, 
presents a curious picture of the inside of a London habi- 
tation. ‘ The floors,” he says, ** are commonly of clay, 
strewed with rushes, which are occasionally renewed, but 
underneath there lies unmolested an ancient collection of 
beer, grease, fragments of fish, spittle, the excrements of dogs 
and cats, and every thing that is nasty ;” and we learn else- 
where that even the presence chamber of Elizabeth,* in 
Greenwich palace, was littered with hay. Later still Macaulay 
tells us that, “if the most fashionable parts of the capital 
could be placed before us, such as they were in the reign of 
Charles II., we should be disgusted by their squalid appear- 
ance, and poisoned by their noisome atmosphere. In 
Covent Garden a filthy and noisy market was held close 
to the dwellings of the great. Fruit women screamed, 





© Heberden’s Observations on the Increase and Decrease of Different Diseases. 
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carters gate cabbage stalks and rotten apples accumu- 
lated in heaps at the thresholds of the Countess of Berk- 
shire and of the Bishop of Durham. * ° * St. 
James’ squ*re was a receptacle for all the dead dogs and 
cats in Westminster.” 

Nor were the people of other cities better off. Paris, 
Vienna, and Constantinople gave offence to the eyes and to 
the nostrils at every step. The air was polluted not alone 
by the rotting carrion which often lay in ghastly heaps along 
the unpaved streets, but the atmosphere was loaded with 
deadly effluvium from the intramural graveyards. This 
was notoriously the case in London and Paris, where the 
terrible mortality necessitated the frequent opening of graves, 
and the carelessness of the diggers, who were amenable 
to no special law, gave a few shovels-full of earth for inter- 
ment.* This evil became so aggravated that the ueighbour- 
hood of the cemeteries was deserted, and at night they shone 
at a distance with a brightly luminous phosphore scence. 
The water, which was for the most part supplied by pumps, 
was so strongiy saturated with the refuse liquids witch had 
been soaked into the ground, that diarrhoeas and dysenteries 
became epidemic, and the ratio of deaths iv proportion to the 
population was frightful. 

The little importance attached to statistical tables 
has left us entirely in the dark in regard to — this 
proportion during the long period of the middle ages ; 
but, even dating from the time that tables began to be kept, 
we find enough to assure us that the mortality of the Euro- 
pean capitals was almost incredible. Thus we find that in 
London, in the year 1741, the number of deaths was thir- 
ty-two thousand, while in the year 1809, after the popul: i- 
tion had more than trebled, the number w: is only sixteen 
thousand six hundred and eighty. And so in other large 
cities the mortality, when first ascertained by return bills, 
was appalling. One in thirteen, and even one in eleven was 
the average proportion of deaths. Nor need this so much 
astonish us when we reflect on the inteuvsely insalubrious 
character of the influences which were preying on the public 
health. Cellar habitations, utter strangers to the light and 
airof heaven, swarmed with the bulk of the labouring class- 
es, whose bodies coarse and unassimilable food were out 
instead of nourishing, while drunkenness aud bestial depra- 
vity, aptly imitated from the upper classes, still further 


> See Bills of Mortality for London, Metropolitan Board of Health. 
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vnfeebled their frames. Every square foot around them 
exhaled fetid poison. The sewers were defective, the water 
smelt rank with the decay of organic matter, fever con- 
stantly lurked in the poisoned air, and each change in the 
weather served to aggravate these abominations, for the rain 
churned the seething compound of liquid poison, and the 
sun drew therefrom reeking vapours laden with still more 
subtle venom. Institutions of charity supporte! by the 
State were mere charnel-houses, which but to enter was a 
boding of death. Here partial starvation was added to the 
above list of non-sanitary agents, and death reaped a more 
abundant harvest. 

And yet so little did these facts affect public sentiment, 
that most persons considered a bottle of vinegar, or a per- 
fumed sachet, quite sufficient to ward off the approach of the 
most violent distemper. And so affairs would probably have 
continued, had not men’s attention been aroused by the 
silent eloquence of figures. These unerring éndiccs first told 
the community that the harvest of death was so great as to 
threaten the existence of the race, and that the demand for 
reform was imperative and immediate. We may consider 
these statistics as the foundation of modern sanitary science, 
and all the good accomplished by health boards as depend- 
ent on the light they turnish. They are the pulse which 
indicate the character, number, and variety of the agencies 
sapping the fortress of life. It is through them we diagnose 
the health of the community, and by them we are enabled 
to prescribe the requisite treatment. In this respect an en- 
tire population is as one individual, subject to a great num- 
ber and variety of disturbing influences, capable of being 
differently affected at different times, in different parts, ac- 
cording to the varying condition of surrounding cireum- 
stances, aud it is only as these circumstances are discovered 
and appreciated at their proper value that relief can be 
afforded. The bare record of deaths would be comparatively 
valueless; it would be as if we were told that a friend was 
sick, without the disease being mentioned. But when we 
hear the nature of the disease, its intensity, its duration, its 
progress, &c., we are at once able to speculate on tlie result, 
and determine what remedies to use, and what good may be 
derived therefrom. All this statistics accomplish for the 
community, for when the proportion of deaths by different 
diseases is ascertained, when sex, colour, age, nativity, resi- 
dence, occupation, and constitution are mentione ds with 
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reference to this proportion, we can investigate the causes 
deterinining such a result, and, if we discover them, take 
measures accordingly. 

The more numerous are the subdivisions in statistical ree- 
ords, the more light will sanitarians have to guide them in 
their operations, just as the more minutely the syinptoms of 
a disease are described, the more readily will the physician 
detect its presence. To draw forth invaluable treasures we 
have but to sink our shaft deep into this mine of truth. Every 
fact discovered is a general law, and, as such, fraught with 
highly important consequences to every one w hom its opera- 
tion reaches. If, for instance, carefully kept statistics should 
demonstrate a peculiar connection between stature, com- 
plexion, physiognomy, &e., and a tendency to certain mal- 
adies, those concerned would at once know how to comport 
themselves io the presence of circumstances favourable to the 
development of these, and so would often be indebted to the 
arduous computations of the statistician for immunity from 
disease. It is true that such a connection has not yet been 
established, but who, for all that, can deny its possibility 7 
If the indefatigable efforts of our present head of the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics were seconded by all the physicians of 
New York, what a flood of general truths of this nature 
would flow in upon us! 

Florence Nightingale has truly said that ‘the most 
minute and practical examination of pe ‘rsonal and local con- 
ditions isthe very foundation of sanitary statistics.” Even 
now important discoveries are being made, and so rapidly that 
the statistical aspect of sanitary science, from having had no 
existence afew years ago, has suddenly taken the foremost 
rank. According to Sir John Herschel we should proceed in 
our statistical enquiries : : * First, by asking distinct, pertinent 
questions admitting of short and definite answers. Second, by 
calling for exact statements on all principal points. T hird, 
by pointing out the principal cirenmstances which should be 
observed. Fourth, by securing their transmission to a com- 
inon centre.” Another distinguished authority on sanitary 
matters thus expresses himself with reference to the same 
subject: ‘ One of the first great objects of sanitary organi- 
zation should be to watch the death-rate, to watch it 
not only over a city ora parish, but, in detail, to watch it 
with due regard to difference of age, sex, place, and circum- 
stance, to watch it from month to month, and even from 
week to week, to watch it as affected by different diseases, 
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particularly what are termed epidemic diseases, and such 
diseases as we have reason to believe to be in a great 
degree preventible, and this done to make known the result 
from time to time to those who are chiefly concerned in 
sanitary evils and their removal, so as effectually to bring 
home to the dwellers in darkness, ignorance, and disease, 
the immense significance of the facts taught by these fig- 
ures,’ 
This method of procedure has been carefully observed by 
our modern compile rs of records, and one has but to glance 
atthe Annual Report of the New York Board of Health, 
or the Registrar-General’s Sixteenth Annual Report for 
England, to be convinced of its adequateness. Thus, looking 
over the tabular statements of deaths alone for nine months, 
as given in the Annual Report of the Board uf Health for the 
Metropolitan District of New York, we find the following 
exhaustive and systematic arrangement. The first distine- 
tion is between males and females, and a separate, complete 
statement is given for both. The causes of death are distributed 
into five general classes, of which the first is that of zy- 
motie diseases. Of this class four orders are given, the first 
of which embraces the miasmatic diseases, twenty-four 
distinct varieties being enumerated. The number of 
deaths by each of these 1s set down in parallel columns for 
different ages from one year up to five, and in quintades, from 
fivetoa hundred. The total of both sexes and a percentage 
of each cause in total is added. The next order is the 
inoculated diseases, four varieties being given with 
the same tabulated distribution. The third is the order of 
dietic diseases, containing five varieties, and the fourth that 
of presoteric diseases—one variety. The second class em- 
braces all constitutional diseases of which two orders are 
given--diathetie diseases and tubercular—eleven and _ six 
varieties being ranged under each head respectively. The 
third class gives local diseases—eight orders. The tirst or- 
der—nervous diseases—twenty-one varieties ; second order 
—circulatory diseases—eleven varieties ; third order—res- 
piratory diseases—twelve varieties ; fourth order—digestive 
diseases—twenty-one varieties ; fifth order—urinary diseases 
—nine Varieties ; sixth order (females)—generative organs 
—five varieties ; seventh order—locomotory diseases—four 
varieties ; eighth order, integumentary diseases—four vari- 
eties. Fourth class---developmental diseases—four orders. 
First order—developmental diseases of childreu—ten vari- 
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eties ; second order—developmental diseases of women— 
seven varieties ; third order—diseases of age—two varieties ; 
fourth order—diseases of nutrition—two varieties. Fifth 
class—deaths by violence—four orders. First: order-—frac- 
tures, accidents, and negligence—twelve varieties ; second 
order—murder and manslaughter ; third order—dJeath by 
suicide—four varieties ; fourth order—execution—one ya- 
riety—hanging. 

We here have, differentiated according to the best noso- 
logical lists, one hundred and seventy-five different causes of 
death manifested in their operation among a population of one 
million two hundred thousand persons, with the distinetions 
of sex, age, condition, occupation, colour, nativity, and resi- 
dence. It is true these figures represent only an approxi- 
mative analysis, with the disadvantage of errors arising 
from individual judgment, but it is as close an approach to 
the truth as is possible under the circumstances. 

The same system is pursued in the Registrar-General’s 
Annual R port, and the returns of the various arondissements 
of Paris, and is applie ‘«d equally to the social and ge ographi- 
eal distribution of the population. The mass and maze of 
figures, the computations, comparisons, and proportional 
deductions in these statisties, afford evidence of severe and 
conscientious labour, and are an earnest that, with inereased 
observation on the part of those whose duty it is to furntsh 
information to the sanitary bureaus, the most deeided 
sanitary advantages will accrue to the inhabitants of large 
cities. 

Previous to the vear 1839 the record of deaths and 
digeises in the great European cities was so impertect, that 
people were really not aware what havoc the fell-destroyer 
was making on all sides of them. secause they dil not see 
the mischief, they did not trouble themselves abeut it, and 
no doubt enjoyed the assuring consolation that the condi- 
tion of the poor and labouring classes was all that could be 
desired. In the year 1838 three London physicians, inti- 
mately aequainte “d with the sanitary, or rather non-sanitary 
condition of that vast me tropolis, addressed urgent letters 
to the Poor-law Commissioners, calling their attention to 
countless nuisances which were undermining the public 
health, and fast threatening the scourge of epidemy. The 
matter was taken up by the House of Lords, and enquiries 
were at once set on foot to ascertain the exact sanitary 
condition of the principal cities in the United Kingdom. 
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Figures at once did the business. The first annual report 
of the registrar-general was published, and the frightful 
condition of the poorer classes in the large cities and in the 
manufacturing towns was brought to light. Mr. Farr, who 
busied himself diligently in investigating these facts, and to 
whom we are indebted for some of our most valuable 
sanitary reforms, compared the mortality of about seven 
millions of persons, one-half of whom were located in towns, 
the other half in counties. He found that the aggregation 
of persons in the cities caused double the number of deaths 
from epidemics and from nervous disorders. In counties, 
compared with cities, deaths by convulsions were as one to 
three, and deaths by acute diseases of the lungs as one to two- 
and-a-half. The deaths from consumption were increased thirty- 
nine per cent., those from childbirth seventy-one per cent.,and 
those from typhus fever two hundred and twenty-one per 
eent.! The total number of persons in the metropolitan 
districts of London who received out-door parochial relief 
during the year 1838, was seventy-seven thousand one 
hundred and eighty-six, and of these thirteen thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-two had been prostrated with typhus 
fever during the course of that year. Further enquiry also 
proved that this number dwelt within a ve ry cireumseribed 
limit. When the condition of other cities was enquired 
into at the same time, a similar and even worse state of 
things was found. 

At length the cause of all those miseries was investigated. 
For the first time it became generally known in Engiand that 
ill-ventilated and overcrowded tenements, defective sewer- 
age, an insuflicient supply of water, and want of nutritious 
food were at the root of those excessive mortality bills 
which had just frightened the nation. Inthe town of Notting- 
ham, out of eleven thousand houses cicht thousand were 
found to be built back to back, in the utter impossibility of 
ventilation.* In Liverpool there were seven thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-two inhabited cellars—daimp, dark, dirty, 
and ill-ventil: ited—lodging one- seventh of the whole po pula- 
tion. There were, besides, two thousand two hundred and sev- 
euty cul de sac courts in which from two to six families resided. 
In Manchester cut of one hundred and twenty-three thousand 
two hundred and thirty-two workers fourteen thousand nine 
hundred and sixty lived in noisome and disgusting cellars. Ina 
single ward in the townof Leeds, containing fifteen thousand 
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four hundred of the working classes, three streets were found 
to have sewers, thirty-eight to have none, and the state of 
forty was unknown. The condition of Glasgow, Scotland, was 
still worse, for here twenty-one thousand eight hundred per- 
sons were stricken down by typhus fever at the same time,* 
while throughout the cellars and wynds of that busy 
city a population of thirty thousand lived in the utmost 
squalour and wretcheiness. The reports for the metro- 
politan districts of London exhibited frequent pictures of 
this sort: tn one small garret the husband ill of typhus, 
a sick child stretched across his bed, two others sleep- 
ing under the bed, the two window recesses let to two 
lodgers at sixpence a week, as resting places for the night, 
the wife, a young, healthy woman, sleeping in the same bed 
with her sick husband. Dr. Symmonds, of Bristol said 
that he found in that city a room twenty feet by sixteen, 
in Which thirty persons were in the ha>it of sleeping at 
night, and that one morning seven of them were corpses. 

These are the stray facts gleaned at random from a mass of 
evidence which, for the first time, brought forcibly before 
public attention in England the dire condition of the poor 
classes whom legislation had hitherto entirely ignored. 
Elsewhere affairs were no better. Itis true that in Paris, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg, a medical police had long been 
established, but the want of proper statistical grounds on 
which to base some action, had nearly rendered it inoperative. 
The narrow and winding streets of Paris were no better than 
slums and purlieus where a festering mass of humanity 
rotted and died. Especially was this.true of the Quartier 
Latin. In Constantiuople and Vienna the mediaeval plague- 
spirit still breathed its deadly biasts at intervals, and of 
course enquiry led tothe establishment of the same result, 
viz., that neglected sanitary precautions, squalour, indi- 
gence, and reeking rottenness were the scourge which chas- 
tened the people from time to time. 

The alarum thus sounded awakened attention on 
this side of the Atlantic, and in New York a con- 
dition of affairs was discovered, which one year before 
would have simply been deemed incredible. The Five 
Points were almost tor the firsttime invaded by the footsteps 
of the sanitary patrolman. The low quarters of the Sixth 
and Fourth Wards were visited, and though the overcrowd- 
ing which rendered the air of St. Giles’ and Angels’ Meadow 
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gaseous poison, was not here quite so bad, still every known 
insanitary influence was at work to undermine the public 
health. Unsewered streets, insufficient water pumped from 
soil sodden with the soakage of ordure, an atmosphere 
polluted with the exhalations of reeking street filth, under- 
ground dwellings—these were the agencies which bred, or 
ut least fostered, the first great chulera visitation in New 
York. 

When these facts were brought before the notice of 
the public, much was sail and written about the necessity 
of sanitary reform. The City Inspector's office was besieged 
with complainants who gave detailed aceounts of number- 
less nuisances, which everywhere threatened imminent 
danger to the health of the city. Magnificent promises were 
made that a sweeping reform would at once be instituted ; 
the plans, even, were sketched out and made public ; New 
York was to become the paragon of cities in a sanitary point 
of view ; and already, in anticipation of the work which was 
to be accomplished, the people congratulated themselves on 
having so beneficent and public-spirited a municipality. 
But, us every one too well knows, such promises were made 
only to be broken, and for twenty years thereafter the resi- 
dents of New York, instead of experiencing relief from 
their grievances, felt that the tide of disease, filth, and desti- 
tution was only the more strongly setting in upon them. 
Unceleaned streets, rookeries, and fever-nests continued to 
multiply ; tall chimneys, in quick succession, reared their 
hideous shapes, and belched forth clouds of poison-laden 
smoke ; slaughter-houses sprang up in the most crowded 
districts, and tainted the air with the emanations of their 
blood and refuse, which used to remain for days festering 
under a midsummer sun; typhus fever, smallpox, and dys- 
entery reigned supreme along the river-side streets, and 
uever suffered molestation from the presence of a physician, 
while the hope of reform appeared as distant as ever. 

After a full discussion of the condition of the poor in 
London, Paris, Vienna, and New York had appeared in the 
public prints, the conclusion was reached that the first step 
tuwards a permanent reform should be an abundant supply 
of pure water, for consumption and for cleansing purposes. 
When we consider that most ancient cities but rarely suffered 
from a dearth of pure water, it will be interesting to note 
the terrible insufficiency of this indispensable article in some 
of our principal cities. Taking London as an example, we 
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find that up to a few years ago the supply of water was en- 
tirely inadequate. From twelve to eighteen gallons per 
head was all that the utmost efforts of the water companies 
could supply. The new aqueduct, however, increased the 
amount, and to-day about one hundred and eight millien five 
hundred thousand gallons are distributed daily among a pop- 
ulation ef three million. And yet the upper and middle 
classes alone have profited by the surplus, for the rate of 
op ply is still the same for the poor. A late resilent medi- 
eal officer in cne of the London fever hospitals, while inves- 
tigating the course and cause of fever, thus speaks of the in- 
sufficie ney of the water sup ply : ‘* First, as regards the wa- 
ter supply of these nests. This is extremely deficient. 
Those houses the best supplied have each a butt bol ‘ing 
about eighty gallons, into which water flows from a stand-pipe, 
fiom ten minutes to half an hour each day, and is supposed to 
supply the wants of twenty persons for cooking, the washing 
of their persons, house, and linen, and for the rinsing down 
of their water-closets, at such time as it may suit the caprice 
of any one of the inmates. On Sundays even this supply 
is absent, the water of the day before is gone, and in many 
houses that for the Sunday cooking has tu be begged from 
neighbours who may have provided themselves with a larger 
butt, who are more provident or more dirty. Sometimes, 
for part o: Sunday and Monday, a whole court has to borrow 
for their seant necessities, from a * Public,’ at the corner. * * * 
More than nine-tenths of these water-butts have no covers, 
iud fully half are so placed as to cateh the drippings from 
tue foui eaves of the houses, and are lined internally with 
scum aud slimy vegetation. Mure than a few are so rotten 
that one’s fingers can be pushed through them, and they 
allow the water to run rapidly off—an evil for which there 
is some consolation, as it is better than that the water should 
be swallowed after it has imbibed the soppy sewage, some- 
times of the foulest description, in whicu the water-butts 
frequently stand.” 

During the short interval that the water flows into these 
butts, a long line of wemeu forms, waiting for their turn, 
and sometimes after repeated efforts to procure a pitcher or 
bucket of water, many of those pour creatures go away 
without a drop, day after day. And this is the manner in 
which the poor of Londuu are supplied with water even 
to-day! In other European cities tue same iusulficicney is 
complained of, owing to the same cause, viz., tue use of 
cisterus and butts, and the intermitteut Huw of the water. 
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Thanks to the magnificent scale on which nuture has con- 
structed her rivers and lakes on this side the Atlantic, no 
such source of complaint can exist. Philadelphia and New 
York are the best water-supplied cities in the world. Onan 
average, fifty-eight million gallons flow through the Croton 
aqueduct daily, and this, at our present standard of popula- 
tion, is more than sufficient to meet all the wants of the 
people. But the rapidly increasing population of New York 
will soon demand a more copious supply, and already the 
Croton Board, with laudable foresight, has provided for the 
damming of another lake inPutnam county. Philadelphia can 
supply seventy-three gallons a head per diem to her citizens, 
und has the credit of being able to furnish, within a specified 
time, more of nature’s refreshing beverage than any city in 
the world. In the United States, therefore, the question of 
water-supply has been satisfactorily solved, and wherever 
a bank, a church, and a school give indication that the germs 
of a city exist, the means for obtaining a healthy and suffi- 
cient supply of water are being studied. 

But, with these advantages, and the thorough appreciation 
of the necessity of an abundance of pure water, our citizens 
everywhere seem to overlook, in a very unaccountable 
manner, one of the most useful purposes which a copious 
supply of water might be made to subserve, and that is, the 
establishment of public baths. ‘The hygienic and sanitary 
effects of such a step are incalculable ; it is the first great 
lesson the people have to be taught, ere they can appreciate 
to the tull the sanitary blessings which the future has in 
store forthem. Whata reproach it is to cur boasted civili- 
zation that ancient Rome offers us an example of cleanliness 
which all our reverence for that virtue and the recognised 
and oft talked of close connection between public cleanliness 
and public morality, have failed to make us profit by! 
Physicians cun tell us to what an extent all current 
disorders are dependent on the neglect of just such personal 
cleanliness as the establishment of public baths might 
obviate. Rome had to depend for her supply of water for 
bathing purposes on numerous aqueducts built at a vast 
outlay of money, whereas our seaboard cities might find in 
the salt water of their harbours a far cheaper and more 
suitable element for the same purpose. Those whose means 
enable them to enjoy this luxury in their own houses or to 
pay a high price for it in the few bath-houses we have, are 
well aware how indispensable it soon becomes, and what an 
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aversion to filth the frequent use of it engenders. In the 
same way no doubt the poorer ciasses, if the means of 
frequent bathing were within their reach, would come to 
regard the neglect of personal cleanliness as a species of sin 
which no consideration could palliate. A sanitary conscience 
would be created in them, and from attending to cleanliness 
of person they would soon consult cleanliness of surround- 
ings, and so greatiy facilitate for the social reformer the 
important question of public hygiene. This culpable 
negligence on the part of those to whom the guardian- 
ship of our sanitary interests is entrusted, is rendered still 
more culpable by the inadmissibility of the plea of igno- 
rance. 

There is no fact better understood to-day than that 
frequent bathings is a most valuable promoter of health. 
It is a fact that has received the clearest light from the 
establishment of sound sanitary and hygienic principles. A 
comparison of our knowledge in this respect with the igno- 
rance of the ancients, will render still more striking their 
painstaking and our indifference. The precepts of hygiene, 
handed down by tradition, were exceedingly meagre and 
defective, encumbered with much superstition and mysticism. 
Galen was the first to formulize them,and from the follow- 
ing summary, enveloped in the mazes of a barbarous nomen- 
clature, we may judge how valuable they were as guides 
in practice: ‘ Whoso wishes to re-establish his health must 
investigate seven natural things, viz., elements, complex- 
ions, humours, members, virtues, spirits, and operations ; 
six things not natural, viz., air, food and drink, starvation 
aud repletion, motion and rest, sleep and wakefulness, and 
the accidents of the soul, and three things outside of nature, 
viz., disease, the causes of disease, and the accidents accom- 
pauying disease.”* 

With no better theory to guide them, the will-o’-the- 
wisp light of such jargon, too much praise cannot be ac- 
corded those who, in obedience to the dictates of common 
sense, founded the most useful and indispensable sanitary 
institutions. Among us it is well understood that the skin 
is an important excretory organ, affording great aid to the 


© Qui sanitatem vult restituere debet investigare septem res naturales, quo 
sunt elementa, complexiones, humores, membra, virtutes, spiritus, et opera- 
tiones,et res non naturales que sunt sex, aer, cibus et potus, manitas et 
repletio, motus et quies, somnus et vigilia et accidentia animi et res extra 
naturam quo sunt tres, morbuscause morbis ct accidentia morbum concomi- 
tantia 
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lungs and kidneys in the task of getting rid of effete mate- 
rials, which have discharged their role in the system and are 
fit only to be ejected. We know that the want of personal 
cleanliness leads to the stopping up of the skin pores, and that 
the other organs, being compelled to take on increased actiy- 
ity, often break down in the effort, and fatal disease ensues. 
Yet, despite these well-known facts, the utmost apathy is 
manifested in regard to the means of instituting some reform. 
Notwithstanding that in this city two deep and wide rivers 
pour their refreshing tides almost past our very doors, we 
know not the benefit of a public bath. 

Conjointly with the question of water-supply, another of 
equal importance claimed the attention of sanitarians, viz., 
the sewerage of towns and cities. The surface-drains to 
Which many physicians ascribed the plague visitations of 
past times, were long since abolished, and underground 
sewers constructed in their stead. But many practical diffi- 
culties had to be overcome ere they could be made to work 
effectually. The entire ignorance of those who undertook 
the construction of them, their irresponsible action and the 
defective material employed, rendered the first attempts at 
underground sewerage unsuccessful. But perseverance tri- 
umphed, and a system of drainage was everywhere estab- 
lished, which conducted the sewerage in whatever direction 
the inclination of the channels tended. In large cities the 
river was made the grand receptacle for the contents of the 
sewers. At short intervals these debouched into the stream 
at tide water level, sometimes below it, and so performed their 
purifying mission as best they could by this irregular dis- 
charge. The merits of the system were quickly tested in 
mast populous cities, and first in London, where woful ill- 
success attended its operation. The flow of sewerage into 
the Thames made that river an open sewer, poisoning its 
water and polluting the air, while the ebb and flow ot the 
tide churned up the foul mixture, and never allowed it to 
flow out to the sea. Zymotie diseases flourished meau- 
while, and there was a loud ery for a return to the old sys- 
tem or no system at all, in preference to one which rapidly 
threatened epidemy.* At last the offence smelt rank in the 


Faraday, in a letter to the London Tomes, 1854, thus describes the condition 
of the Thames before the present sewer system was in operation: ** The sme!l 
was very bad and common, to the whole of the water ; it was the same as that 
which now comes up from the gully-holes in the streets. The whole river was 
fur a time a real sewer. Having first returned from out of the country air, I was 
perhaps more affected by it than others, but I do not think I could have gone 
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royal nostrils, parliament had to be dissolved, and the Met- 
ropolitan Board of Works was appealed to for the inaugura- 
tion of another and more effective mode of sewerage. The 
importance of the question, as essentially affecting the sani- 
tary condition of a city where three million people were 
closely packed, gave rise to long and earnest discussion ; 
many plans were submitted by engineers and their 
claims carefully examined, but it seemed at first as if 
none could entirely solve the problem of thorough street and 
cellar drainage without making the Thames a sink of pol- 
lution. Heretofore all sewers had been constructed at tide 
level, and so the lower portions of the city were at best but 
imperfectly drained, while excavations below tide water 
line became cesspools from whieh uo outlet was possible. 
It was proposed that in the new plan both these inconven- 
iences should be obviated, though the difficulty of diseover- 
ing such a plan was thereby vastly increased. The steam 
engine which had so often before proved a Deus intersit to the 
puzzled engineer, solved this new problem, and bestowed on 
London the greatest sanitary blessing of modern times, an 
irreproachable sewer system. 

Three great arterial trunks were built on each side of the 
Thames, iutercepting, at short intervals, trausverse pipes, 
which empty into them. These mains measure from six to 
ten feet in the clear, and receive a steep inclination, so that 
no foulage can rest on the bottom. Owing to this steepness 
they caunot run far ere they attain the lowest depth that 
can be conveniently reached ; the contents are then pumped 
to an upper level,and they pursue the same course in the next 
articulation. A high level, a middle level, and a low level 
sewer connect in this manner, and carry off most effectua!ly 
the sewage of the lowest as well as the most elevated por- 
tious of the city. The low level sewers, at some points, 
reach the depth of seventy feet, and at Tower Hill and for 
miles along the north side of the Thames, it was found more 
feasible to tunnel through rether than excavate. After 
receiving the sewage from the subsidiary sewers of the 
listricts through which they pass, these lower level sewers 
couverge on either side of the Thames, and the contents are 
pumped iuto outtall sewers—a species of covered canal, 
runuing along the riverside to a point where the contents 


on to Lambeth cr Chelsea, and I was glad to enter the streets for an atmos- 
phere, Wuich, except uear the siakholes, 1 found much sweeter tusa that on 
the river.’ 
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are discharged into the stream. At this point two large 
reservoirs are built, capable of containing as much sewage as 
might accumulate during the influx of the tide. When 
the tide begins to fall, these reservoirs are pumped into 
the river, and so the sewage is wafted to the sea and the 
upper waters of the river remain unpolluted. 

Besides these evident advantages, this system has solved 
the oft-recurring difficulty of the utilization of sewage. The 
barren wastes and swamps which bordered the Thames for 
miles below London have suddenly flowered, and bear as rich 
a vegetation as the plains of Lombardy. These * outfall sew- 
ers” are uncovered at intervals and allow the abduction of 
their contents, while the reservoirs furnish an inexhaustible 
fund of this incomparable earth-food. 

From what has been said it is evident that the two 
great advantages of this system of sewerage are, first, 
the deep drainage it allows, and, second, the remov- 
al to a distance of that which, when allowed to re- 
main too close at land, is a source of pestilence. 
There can be no doubt that the adoption of this or a similar 
system of drainage is intimately connected with the healthi- 
ness of all the growing cities in our country, where the benefit 
of deep drainage would at once do away with the terrible 
curse of miasmatie and intermittent diseases. If we reeall 
the ravages of yellow fever, last summer, along our southern 
seaboard cities and the river-built towns of the South, and 
give weight to the opinion that this disease is miasmatie, how 
important this question becomes? If the low lands and levees 
of New Orleans and vicinity were drained toa low depth, the 
probability is very great that that city would enjoy the same 
lnmunity from this terrible scourge as cities situated farther 
north. 

Even to-day the city of New York is a favourite nest 
for that dismal malady—fever and ague—entirely through 
want of a sufficiently deep system of drainage. Above Forty- 
second street one is not sure what moment his joints may 
begin to creak, his teeth to chatter, and his whole body expe- 
rience repulsive symptoms of ague. Even exemption from 
the disease below this line is nothing but a pleasant fiction, 
for a glance at the topographical map of the city by General 
Viele, will show that portions of Fitth and Madison avenues 
are, according to the laws of cause and effect, as assailable as 
points farther up. In Canal street and the old swamp, sew- 
ered, as they are, according to the present system, water is 
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reached at the depth of seven feet ; and it is certain that, if 
these localities were inhabited, instead of being given up to 
commerce, they would be the favourite haunts of intermittent 
fever. In the made lands along the river side,where the sewers 
empty into the river below tide-water level, they become 
choked with the return of the tide,and their contents driven 
back to the souree. Now, if a dee p drain system of sewers 
vere established, these inconveniences would be avoided. 
Cellars might be built without making coffer-dams of them, 
while the slips alorg our wharves would not be constantly 
filling up with the foul discharges from the present sewers. 

Intimately connected with the question of sewerage is 
that of the utilization of sewer contents, by which the per- 
nicious consequences of their continued decomposition can 
be avoided, and a most decided benefit conferred on agricul- 
ture. Professor Liebig writes: “ Of all the elements of the 
fields which, in their products, in the shape of corn and 
meal, are carried into the cities and there consumed, nothing, 
or as good as nothing, returns to the fields. It is clear that 
if these elements were collected without loss, and every year 
restored to the fields, these would then retain the power to 
furnish to the cities the same quantity of corn and meat, and 
it is equally elear that, if the fields do not receive back these 
elements, agriculture must gradually cease. In regard to 
the utility of the avails of the sewerage of towns as ma- 
nures, no farmer, and scarcely an intelligent person, has a 
coubt.’’* 

There is a sort of compensating justice inthis, which, apart 
from the necessities and advantages of the plan, points it out 
as in full harmony with the economy of nature. We have 
already remarked that the outfall sewers of Loudon allow the 
removal of the sewage at intervals along the line, and the 
conversion of the barren wastes by the Thames into beds of 
tropical productiveness, ought to be a powerful incentive for 
the contrivance of some plan by which this valuable fertil- 
izer may be entirely utilized. 

An ingenious writer has observed that the triumphant 
solution of this question will give, in cities, a result similar 
to the arterial and venous system in the circulation of the 
blood. **As there comes from an affluent river, or some large 
reservoir, a great aqueduct full of water into the town, which 
divides itself into main pipes along the chief streets, which 


See Liebig's letter to Alderman Mechi. 
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then, in their turn, by one or more processes of subdivision 
send a smail tube full of water on high pressure perpetually 
running, or ready to run, into every house ; so let the water, 
carrying with it the impurities of the house, pass outwards 
and join a street pipe, which joins a larger pipe or sewer, and 
this again a larger, till the whole accumulated filth rolls on- 
ward in one volume.” Though this solution of the difficulty 
appears fanciful, the utilization of sewer contents ean never 
be considered complete till such a compensating balance be 
struck, The numerous advantages which would attend a 
practical solution of this question cannot be overrated. Long 
before the sanitary aspect of the case had engaged public 
attention, individual interests were at work studying the 
matter, and, impertect even as were the measures concerted, 
their operation brought unlooked-for gain. A sewer passing 
between the sea and the city of Edinburgh, was tapped by 
some farmers owning meadow lands near by and. though the 
matter appeared at first sight quite insignificant, so rapidly 
did the lands increase in value that, when the a tention of the 
town authorities was drawn thereto. a prescriptive right was 
claimed by the owuers of the land; nor woul: they waive it 
for a less sum than £150,000, This is but an instance of the 
lucrative results of the employment of sewage in agriculture 
under most unfavourable circumstanees. As et gineering and 
mechanical appli: nees increase we shouid look tor the ailop- 
tion of some system which, while trebling the value of pro- 
duce lands in the neighbourhood of e:tios, will greatly aid the 
sanitary reformer in the solution of a perplexi: g difficulty. 
Que of the most interesting questions wiich at present 
engross the attention of hygienists is the removal, beyond 
city limits, of all pursuits and occupations of a nature to 
injure the publie health, The abbarteirs of Paris brought 
under discussion the necessity of supersedinug the old system 
of slauglter-houses by concentrating this business at a few 
convenient points, with improved facilities for getting rid of 
the impurities which it necessarily geuerates. Warring 
interests prevented the sanitary authorities from effecting 
this relurm to any great extent. The innocuous character 
of the business was insisted on by interested parties, and a 
clog thrown iu the way of all enlightened legislation. A 
few men, Who had spent their lives in the neighbourhood 
of large butcheries, without suffering any appareut falling off 
in health, were cited in evidence of the von-insalubrity of 
their topical influence, and all the means which large, 
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moneyed interests could control were used against the pro- 
jected reform. It was useless to demonstrate by reason and 
statistics the great mortality prevalent in the vicinity of 
these establishments; greed and ignorance still maintained 
a successful fight against all attempts at amelioration, and 
the progress of the work in the cities of England and the 
United States was greatly retarded. 

And yet we find the popular voice clamourous against 
slaughter-houses within city limits at a date when cer- 
tainly their insalubrious character was far less than it 
is to-day. In the fourth year of Henry VII. a petition 
was addressed by the inhabitants “of St. Faith’s and St. 
Gregory’s, in Londen, near adjoining the Cathedral 
Chureh of St. Paul's,” stating that the © parishes aforesaid 
were greatly annoyed aud distempered by corrupt airs 
engendered in the said parishes by reason of the slaugh- 
ter of beasts had and done in the butchery of St. Nicholas; 
and, whereas, sundry complaints have been made to the Mayor 
and Aldermen during sixteen years, and no remedy found.” 
They pray the king ‘*out of his abundant grace to aid his 
poor subjects in this behalf, covsidering that in few noble 
towns or cities, or none within Christendom, the common 
slaughter of beasts should be allowed within the walls of the 
same.’ ‘This petition resulted in the enactment of a decree 
that “no buteher or his servant is to slay any beast within 
the walls of London, or any walled town in England, under 
a penalty of twelve pence for an ox or cow, and eight pence 
for every other beast.” Of course the law remained inop- 
erative for centuries, but was never removed from the stat- 
ute-books. 

The various reports by sanitary inspectors in differ- 
ent cities present this matter in a very foreible light, 
and render incontrovertible the necessity of removing, beyond 
the crowded districts of the city, of shambles and slaughter- 
houses, no matter how carefully managed. Wherever these 
nuisances exist, the kindred ones of fat, bone, soap, and gut 
boiling establishments are sure to spring and inuerease the 
pollution. ‘It is positively asserted,” says the Report of 
the New York Board of Health, ‘that more noxious gases 
escape into the air from this source than would result from 
the decemposition of human bodies if the whole island were 
a graveyard.” Again: * The large amount of animal matter 
discharged into the sewers often causes obstruction, and the 
stench which is then forced back through the street culverts 
and manholes is unendurable.” 
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During the earlier visitations of the cholera in the 
cities of the United States and England, the footprints 
of the disease could be traced, with devious turnings, 
through all the districts where these plague-houses 
abounded. It is a consolation to reflect on the much- 
needed reform in this respect which has already taken 
place, but we can never consider the work perfected 
till the last quadruped has been immolated within the walls 
of a city. Injunctions, stays of proceedings, reclamations, 
and all the machinery which belonged to a cumbersome law 
system, hampered the first efforts of the New York and 
London Boards of Health to procure an abatement of the 
nuisances; and though in London the Board now wields 
unlimited sway, the opposition here is still strong, and 
sometimes successful. 

Fat and boue boiling establishments, which once 
impregnated with their noisome exhalations the atmos- 
phere of whole cities, and diffused an aérial poison. taint 
like the greasy stench of a crowded graveyard, have, 
within a few years, ceased to be wellsprings of disease. 
This desirable result has been brought about by certain 
chemical processes for the deodorization or combustion of the 
noxious gases. In France and Germany methods are em- 
ployed for the extraction of fat which do not seem to be 
well understood in this country, though it is said that the 
yield is greater aud the product superior, while the escape of 
offensive gases is almost nill. The hydro-carbon oils and 
naphtha are employed for these processes. There are several 
patented processes for the operation in this country, all of 
which have pioved more or less successful. As there are 
few whose olfactories have net, at some time or other, expe- 
rienced the rank offence of this nuisance in every city of the 
country, it may not be amiss to give a succinct description 
of the means by which fat and bone boiling are now con- 
ducted in a comparatively harmless manner. 

Perhaps the most successful plan on trial is that patented 
by Messrs. Lockwood and Everett, and thus deseribed by 
Dr. Moreau Morris, of New York: “ The crude ma- 
terial is placed in steam-tight tanks, which are heated 
by steam applied on the outside. The deleterious gas- 
eous products are forced by pressure evolved within 
the tank, through an iron pipe connected therewith, 
and continued into a separate and independent furnace, 
where, by a system of iron coils, which are heated to a red 
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heat, these gaseous vapours are so superheated that they be- 
come combustible ; when in this condition they are brought 
by a scientific and ingenious arrangement of argand burners 
in contact with the flame of the furnace, in combination 
with sufficient oxygen to produce perfect combustion, and 
finally passed off by an ordinary chimney, without any offen- 
sive odour. This process certainly destroys the nuisanee, is 
ingenious, scientific, and applicable to a variety of businesses 
now abandoned for the want of it, as impracticable.” 
When we consider the simplicity and entire eflicieney of 
this plan, and similar ones, we cannot but be struck with 
the apathy or stupidity which so long permitted a nuisance 
to spread its rancorous exhalations on every side, without 
the slightest measure being taken to suppress it. 

There is another nuisance which corporate interests still 
support, against all attempts at reform, viz., the noise and 
poisonous exhalations of gas-houses. The deleterious in- 
fluence of the constant eseape of sulphuretted hydrogen into 
crowded districts, need not be dwelt upon. Whoever has 
sauntered along the river streets of New York, especially in 
the vicinity of the gas-houses, will need no reasoning to 
convince him that death was rife in the air he breathed, and 
that there was no oceasion to wonder at the wan and wasted 
features which met him as every step. The experience of 
London amply proves the existence of adequate means for 
the nullification of this source of town aud city insalubrity, 
but either a reluctance on the part of the companies to em- 
ploy those means, or an unintelligent application of them, 
has left this nuisance almost as mucha subject of complaint 
as ever. It is to be hoped that wherever organized boards 
of health exist, they wiil not neglect the interests of the 
community in this respect, and will compel gas companies, 
even ata large additional outlay of money, to conduct their 
business without rendering it an imminent occasion of pes- 
tilence. 

It is gratifying to note the energy with which our Health 
Board have preceeded against the numberless unhealthy oc- 
cupatious which heretofore have been carried on under cover 
of the dark and winding streets of cities; and though ill- 
judged zeal may at times have marked their interference, 
they have accomplished an amount of substantial good 
which it would have been vain to expect from the old health 
organizations. The restrictions placed on the importation 
and storage of rags; the abolition of cesspools; the effec- 
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tual removal of garbage and house-slops ; the crusade against 
cellar and basement population ; these are but a few of the 
advantages for which we are indebted to the inte!ligence of 
recent sanitary officials, whom previous training had fitted 
for their duties. 

But, as already intimated, all efforts will end in nothing 
more than a partial suppression of the evils which beset the 
poorer classes in large cities, till a proper sanitary sentiment is 
diffused among them ; till they are convinced that happiness 
and comfort depend on their exertions to keep themselves 
and their surroundings clear. Cleanliness is the religion of 
the body, and as its opposite is the most frequent attendant 
of moral turpitude and degradation, so a due regard to it is 
almost the first condition for being lifted out of the slough of 
immorality. Whoever has read a few of the numberless re- 
ports on the sanitary condition of the poor in the cap- 
itals of Europe and America, will not fail to be impressed 
with this truth. Hitherto the duties of the clergyman and the 
sanitary inspector have been kept too cistinet, and though 
we would not recommend the latter to assume funetions evi- 
dently inconsistent with his profession, we see no reason 
why the minister should not in his visits among his flock, and 
even from the pulpit, inculcate cleanliness and hygienic 
habits. The positive gain to the morals of the people can- 
not be over-estimated ; filth would become synonymous with 
sin, and those bodily diseases resulting from an utter disregard 
of sanitary and hygienic measures, would be viewed in the 
same light as those which are born of vice, profligacy, and 
crime. A moral, as well as a social distinction, weuld be 
drawn between those who cultivate cleanliness, so faras sur- 
rounding circumstances might allow, and those who heed- 
lessly wallow in a superabundance of filth. 

There are many associations whose sole object is the 
distribution of religious tracts among the poor, and their 
colporteurs way be met in the low quarters of every city. 
But surely nothing short of miracles daily and hourly 
performed could create a religious feeling in those crowded 
dens of humanity, where a ray of sunlight never enters, 
where a breath of fresh air is never drawn. The poor may 
well say, ‘** We have asked for bread and you have given us 
astone.” The way must be paved for the religion of the 
soul by preaching first the religion of the body. Give the 
people well-ventilated habitations, prove to them that it is 
their best interests to keep these clean, give them plenty of 
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pure water to drink and to wash in, and teach them the 
necessity of doing so, give them the benefit of all the 
advantages which sanitary science has created, and enforce 
proper co-operation therewith, and of their own accord the 
most abjectly poor will turn their hearts to religion. Let 
sanitary tracts precede religious tracts, let the poor know 
that God requires of them to be clean bodily as well as 
spiritually ; tell them how this may be done and what 
advantages of health, pocket, and domestic happiness will 
flow to them from the proper observance of hygienic rules, 
aud religion will be vastly the gainer. How sadly deficient 
in this knowledge the poor unhap pily are it is but too easy 
to demonstrate. If on entering a tenement-house, where the 
sickening atmosphere almost cries out for open windows, the 
first inmates we meet tell us that they keep the windows 
closed to keep out the dust, or because it is far more com- 
fortable not to open them, or some one of the family is not 
well, or some one is afraid to take cold; if the filthy state 
of the house is found fault with, the ready answer is that 
it is just as good as the next one, or that it would be just 
us bad as ever in a short time if they were to clean it. 
We enter a room where the stifling air of the halls is inten- 
sified, and, beyond adoubt, we see a pale and emaciated 
figure stretched on a pallet, while several kind neighbours, 
on a visit to the patient, crowd the room to repletion. 
They breathe the polluted air, tainted too with the poison 
of typhus, in utter ignorance of danger, and reply to any 
questions on the subject that they have hitherto lived with 
impunity in the same manner, which sufficieutly prov ed 
that there could be no harm in it. 


Ant. IV.—1. Thoughts on Animalcules ; or, A Glimpse of the In- 
hi isil | “pe reve aled by the Microscope. By GIDEON ALGER- 
NON i ANTELL, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. London, 1846. 


2. A Handbook of the Microscope and Microscopic Objects, &e., 
&e. By W.S. Norevtr. London, 1859. 


3. Mieroscopical Researches into the Accordance in the Structure 
and Growth of Animals and Plants, By Da. Tu. Scuwayy. 


4. (Juarte rly Journal of Microscopical Sei nee, L yndon, 
5. Transaclions of the Microscopical Society. London, 


SURROUNDING us upon every side, an extensive and indis- 
pensable portion of the material universe, exists a multitude 
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of objects, so minute that the human eye, unaided by ex- 
ternal power, cannot perceivethem. The belief in invisible 
existences, of degrees above and below the human ratio, has 
been common to mankind from the earliest ages; and before 
the clear light of science dissipated the clouds of superstition, 
earth, air, and water were credited with monstrous and 
malevolent creations. The visible portion of nature, teem- 
ing with life, supported the belief in the existence of these 
invisible beings ; and modern science has verified it, although 
it has destroyed all ideas of their supernatural character. 

The portals of this unknown world, whose inhabitants are 
as innumerable as the sands of the sea-shore, have been 
opened to us by the use of the microscope, an instrument in 
itself so small, and in its construction so simple, that we cannot 
be surprised by the fact that its revelations met with but tardy 
reception when they were first submitted to the world 
at large. The man who measured his knowledge by 
his personal powers of observation, and this inan age when 
scientific information was confined to the few, may well be 
pardoned his unbelief in an assertion which endowed a drop 
of clear water with millions of inhabitants. 

Although the powers of the simple microscope have long 
been known, it is only within a comparatively few years that it 
has been recognised in its true value as an indispensable com- 
panion in all research into material organization. There is 
scarcely a department of science,art,or industry, which has not, 
Within the last half century, been greatly benetited by its use. 
At the present day its revelations are accepted by the scien- 
tific investigator as one of his chief aids. Thus the chemist 
defines the different angles of the mineral substances of his 
laboratory, and deteets the presence of adulterations, or poi- 
sonous matter, in food, or inthe human system ; the geolo- 
gist determines the composition of his favourite strata; the 
ineteorologist explains the strange phenomena of sand-show- 
ers, blood-rains, and aérolites; the botanist studies the 
curious foreshadowing of the operations of human life in the 
vegetable ; and the physiologist tracks to its hiding-place in 
cell, nerve, or muscle, the latent seed of disease. The philo- 
sophical toy of the past century has become a power in the 
hands of its masters; another instrument for augmenting 
the influence of man over organic matter, which opens up 
to his comprehension hitherto unknown elements in nature ; 
and these, subjugated to his will, increase the endless chain 
vf dominion which falls, link after link, into his hands. 
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The history of science is a record of experiments— 
guesses at truth ; and false reasoning, based on imperfect ob- 
servation, has incorporated inte its repertoire many undue 
conclusions and empirical results. To dissipate these tenes 
fatun, which often mislead the investigator, the most exact 
and minute observation is necessary, and the entire chain of 
reasoning must be based on established facts. In the inves- 
tigation of material existences what proof so positive as the 
actual material condition revealed to the eye? And what 
medium more reliable than an instrumental aid to the vision 
which lays bare the composition of the minutest atom, even 
the five-hundred-millionth part of a drop of water? The 
honest doubt which searches for a positive material proof, 
cannot, herewith, fail to discriminate between mere proba- 
bility and certainty. Who shall set a limit to the progress 
of legitimate investigation, or declare that man’s intellect 
has fathomed the depths or attained to the heights of nature, 
even in physics alone? “ Nature herself’ knows no pause in 
progress and development, and attaches her curse to all in- 
action.’’* 

We have alluded, in a previous paragraph, to the antiquity 
vf the microscope ; it appears from a certain passage in Sen- 
ecat that an instrument of similar nature was well known iu 
his time, although its invention is claimed by several Ger- 
mans in the early part of the seventeenth century. True it 
is that Zacharias Jansen, a spectacle-maker at Middleburg, 
constructed a compound microscope, with an eye-glass com- 
posed of a concave lens, about 1590. Galileo made, and 
sent to Sigismund, king of Poland, a good instrument in 
1612. In 1618, Fontana, a native of Naples, perfected 
one with two double convex lenses ; and we are quite jus- 
tified in believing him to be, as he distinetly asserts himself, 
the inventor of this form of compound microscope. In Ls24, 
Mr. Tulley, of London, produced an achromatic object-glass 
for a compound microscope, the first one ever completed in 
England. About this time a thorough investigation of the 
capacities of the instrument was commenced, almost simul- 
taneously, in Paris, Munich, and London ; and its true merit 
was definitely acknowledged. 

The microscope, in its simple form, consists of one or more 
lenses of a limited focus, which enable us to see an object 


Goethe, in Die Aphorismen tiher Naturwissenschaft 
t ** Literw quaravis minute et obscure ; per vitream pilam aque plenam ma 
jores clarioresque Coewbutur.’ 
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more clearly and accurately than with the naked eye, and it 
is gene rally called a magnifying glass. C ‘ompound micro- 
scopes are provided with an extensile tube, at the upper end 
of which is placed the eye-piece, and, at the lower, the ob- 
ject-glass; a third glass, called the field-piece, is placed 
within the body of the tube. The binocular microscope was 
first experimented on in 1851, and completed in 1852. Its 
chief point of difference from the styles previously mentioned 
consists of the substitution of two eye-glasses for the one of 
the old styles; thus relieving, somewhat, the violent exer- 
tion of the optic nerve consequent upon the use of the lat- 
ter. The achromatic object-glass consists of two lenses, pos- 
sessing different refractive aud dispersive powers, so arranged 
that the defects of one are counteracted by the other, and a 
clear, steady light is thrown upon the object in view.* 

One of the most important adjuncts of the microscope is 
the micrometer, an instrument for obtaining accurate meas- 
urements of microscopic objects. — It consists of two slips of 
glass ruled at equal distances in very fine lines; one otf 
these glasses is placed at the eye-piece, and the other is 
movable about the stage where the object under observation 
is mounted, The camera lucida is a small prism of glass at- 
tached to the eye-piece, so that a paper being placed under 
it, and the object to be drawn being properly tocussed and 
illuminated, the magnified impression is cast upon the paper 
in such a way that a careful outliner may obtain a correct 
representation of the most minute object. 

The mechanism for the polarization of light is in two 
parts, the polarizer and the analyzer. Several mediums 
are desirable for this purpose, viz., the Nicol’s prism, the 
tourmaline plates, and, the most perfect, the artificial tour- 
inalines or Herapathites. The achromatic condenser concen- 
trates the light upon an object, defining its most delicate 
outlines. There are several other appendages quite requisite 
to the perfect working of the instrument, but not indispens- 
able to its description. 

The great body of animal life which is classed as micro- 
ecopic necessarily comprehends that which has long been 
designated as infusorial, although the term does not strict!y 
apply; for although these minute bodies were originally 
observed in waters infused with vegetable matter, still that 
condition is not indispensable to their existence, and only 


It is onty within the last ten or fifteen years that these glasses have be: 


perfected, and placed within the reach of all microscopic students 
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serves as a congenial medium for their development. Micro- 
scopics are invisible to the naked eye, and in water are more 
or less translucent, and they seem, when viewed in a cur- 
sory manner, devoid of members, and even of some of the 
essential rudimental conditions of life; they are, however, 
endowed with the sense of touch, sometimes of sight, and 
they receive nourishment, and reproduce their species. 

The forms of this phase of life are so strange and manifold, 
and the physiological qualities and properties originally at- 
tributed to them by some fanciful writers, and, later, the im- 
portance attached to their development by eminent medical 
theorists, is So great, as to have attracted to them the atten- 
tion of some of the most learned and intelligent men. In 
fact, they owe their first thorough investigation and clas- 
sification to Ehrenberg, the friend and co-laborer of Hum- 
boldt. He says, that “ with lime and soda we can prepare 
glass and bricks out of invisible animaleules ; use them as 
flints, and, with thin mountain meal composed of them,allay 
the pangs of hunger.” 

In these minute creations life exists in the sim- 
pest form wholly unaccompanied by, those compli- 
cated organs with which we are accustomed to associate 
its presence. A simple cell, of infinitesimal extent, lives, 
moves, and reproduces its species in a manner totally at va- 
riance with our received ideas of such operations. They are 
found in waters fused with vegetable matter, in clear streams, 
and in small pools filled by late showers; on the stems of 
water-plants is often found a mould or slime, which, when 
microscopically examined, is found to consist of innumerable 
masses of these creatures. When this appearance is bluish- 
white, the Vorticella and Epistylis are the predominating spe- 
cies ; yellow gelatinous balls show the presence of the Me- 
galatrocha, and the Melicerta exist in dark bristle-like forms ; 
their presence is betrayed in the dust-like surface of stagnant 
pools, and also in the delicate, shining scums which cover 
the surface of some waters. In moist earth, the Bacllaria, 
or the Diatomacea, abound, either alive, or as a siliceous, 
shelly deposit. The water between 50° and 90° south lati- 
tude was observed, by Captain Ross, to be coloured a yellow- 
ish-brown by hosts of microscopic Diatomacea ; and their re- 
mains, falling to the bottom, have produced a bank 120 by 
400 feet, flanking the length of Victoria Barriers.* 





° Dr. J. D. Hooker, Report to the British Association, 1847 
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We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of noting some of 
the peculiarities of these members of nature’s great family, 
nor do we deem the close study of these atomic beings triv- 
ial. For “ the higher enjoyments yielded by the study of 
nature depend upon the correctness and depth of our views ; 
* * * the astronomer, who determines the diameter of a 
planet, does not feel his imagination more excited—and this 
is the guarantee of the precision of his labors—than the bot- 
anist who counts the divisions of the calyx, or the number 
of the stamens in a flower.’’* 

We shall first speak of the Polypes, or Hydras, who, al- 
though not strictly microscopic, their size being about one- 
tenth of an inch, still present a decided analogy to the small- 
er and more difficult animaleules. Their length,’when ex- 
tended, varies from one to three-fourths of an inch, and they 
appear to the naked eye like stiff bristles ; the mouth is sup- 
plied with a number of delicate tentacule, which serve to 
seek and seize their prey; the latter is sometimes several 
sizes larger than themselves, but never, despite superior bulk 
and strength, escapes the Polype; it seems to paralyze all 
struggles, perhaps in the manner of the gymnotus, or elec- 
trical eel. Their motions are slow, and they are apparently 
destitute of visual organs, while they seem attracted by the 
light. Thus, if a glass vessel, containing some of the species, 
be trequently changed with the light, on alternate sides, they 
will alwavs move in the direction trom which it comes. 

The Hydra, when removed from the water, appears like a 
small ball,composed of minute cells, the outer layer condensed 
to form a skin or shield. These animals are capable of supply- 
ing the form and functions of life to as many parts as each 
one may be divided into. Dr. Mantel! records the sub-division 
of one body into ten parts, each one ot which grew to be a dis- 
tinet and perfect animal. The solution of this seeming wonder 
rests in the fact that the formation ot the animal is analogous 
to the simplest form of vegetable life, the cellulose ; of which 
class are the conferva, the sea-weed, the common mould, 
&c.; in all these each cell contains the elements of a per- 
fect being. The simplest form of life, the monad, is a single 
cell, so minute that a drop of water may contain five hundred 
millions. 

The germs of these atomic beings exist everywhere. They 
are classed by Ehrenberg as the Polygastria, or many- 





© Humboldt’s Cosmos 
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stomached, and the Rotifera, or wheel-animalcules. The 
first present a widely varied appearance, and are the 
smallest form of life yet discovered ; some of the class are 
ouly one three-thousandth of a line i in extent; the largest 
do not exceed two-tiirds of that area. The Ciliary 
process* is present in the smallest of these creatures, as 
well as in the larger animals and in man ; and is, in the ene 
as in the other, the agency through which are performed 
many of the most important functions of life. The diges- 
tive organs of the Po/ygastria are several connecting stom- 
achs; the food is impelled towards the mouth by currents 
produce xd in the water by the motions of the cilia, and aéra- 
tion is effected by the same means; reproduction takes 
place by means of spontancovs division, each part thrown 
off by the parent stem becoming a perfect body.t Some 
ot the species are free in their movements throughout 
their existence, while others become fixed in a certain spot 
after they attain a degree of life; they never seem to rest, 
and present no decided nervous system, although the pres- 
ence of a visual point would seem to indicate a nervous 
ceutre. 

In the Rotifera the organs of digestion are less. numerous 
and more fully developed, and reproduction is not accom- 
plished or fissuration, for in this class some are oviparous, 
some viviparous ; their motion is ciliary, and aération results 
from the introduction of water through several neck aper- 
tures, as in some varieties of fishes. They possess indications 
of a nervous centre, and retain vitality for years, even when 
seemingly a mere dry dust. They suffer from sudden 
changes in temperature, although they exist in the ex- 
treme of heat or cold, if native to it. Atmospheric air is 
necessary to their existence. Fresh water species die if sea 
water be suddenly poured upon them, but survive a gradual 
mixture ; light is favourable, but not necessary to life, which 
endures from a few hours to three or four weeks. They 
decompose rapidly, and wholly disappear, save where they 
have siliceous cases, as in the species whose remains com. 


The Cilia are placed like hairs upon a round projection of the body, like a 
head, and have a rapid, vibratory motion, describing a circle, as in the wheel- 
animalcules; in some species of the Polygastria they are separate aud inde- 
pe »ndent, or scattered over the body 

+ Vide Mantell on Animalcules, p. 77, and Professor Owen’s Hunterian Lec 
ture for 1843, p, 40. 


t Vide experiments by Ehrenberg and Doyére 
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pose the Bilin slate. They sometimes exist in interior por- 
tions of animal bodies, as the trichina in flesh, and the 
parasites in the blood of the frog and salmon; according to 
Nordmann, worms are sometimes found in the eyes of fishes 
which exist by suction. 

The number of sea animalcules is immense, and ofa char- 
acter infinitely varied. Humboldt says of them, that the 
application of the microscope increases in the most striking 
manner our impressions of the rich luxuriance of animal life 
in the ocean, and reveals to the astonished senses a conscious- 
ness of the universality of life. In the oceanic depths, far 
exceeding the height of our loftiest mountain chains, every 
stratum of water is animated with polygastric sea-worms, 
eyclidia, and aphrydine. The waters swarm with count- 
less hosts of small luminiferous animalcules, mammaria (of 
the order of acalephz), crustacea, peridinea, and cireling 
nereides, which, when attracted to the surface by peculiar 
meteorological conditions, convert every wave into a foaming 
band of flashing light. The abundance of these marine 
animaleules, and the animal matter yielded by their rapid 
decomposition, are so vast, that the sea-water itself becomes 
a nutrient fluid to many of the larger animals.* 

Inu the polar regions, where fuller life can no longer 
exist, there is an uninterrupted development of the micro- 
scopic, which exhibits an abundance of unknown, and 
frequently most beautiful forms. Even in water from 
melted ice, obtained in the latitude 70° 10’, there were 
observed more than fifty varieties of polygastria and coscino- 
disea, with their green ovaries, which had thus proved their 
ability to resist the severity of the extreme cold.+ The 
excess of ocean microscopics already known are siliceous, 
but the vast exteut of water is instinct with life, which bears 
no mark of siliceous filaments.{ On the earth vegetable life 
predominates, which seems, in a great degree, dependent 
upon light for its medium of existence, but the ocean mid- 
nights teem with animal beings, whose size falls below the 
thirty-sixth thousandth of an inch, but which are capable of 
reproducing their species at the rate of millions in a few 
weeks. 


© Vide Cosmos, vol. 1; Physical Geography. 

+ Capt. James Ross’ Antarctie Expedition. 

t Vide Ebrenberg’s Treatise, Ueber das Keinste Leden in Ocean, read 
before the Academy of Science at Berlin, May 9, 1844. 
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These sea animaleules and alge not only illuminate the 
surface of the water, but they also colour it in distinct 
hues. The observations of Ehrenberg, Dupont, and Mon- 
taigne, prove that the waters of the Red Sea are, at certain 
periods, coloured by the development of microscopic alge ; 
those of the genera noste exhibit such singular spontaneous 
movements, that it has been a mooted question whether they 
belong to the vegetable or the animal kingdom ; they con- 
sist of a gelatinous mass, enclosing multitudes of short, rigid 
filaments, in colour dark or bright green, as in some Irish 
lakes, and brownish-red, as in the Red Sea. Ancient geo- 
graphers attributed the colour of the latter waters to a 
peculiar reflection of light from the surrounding mountains ; 
and also to the trausparency of the waters, which renders 
visible the coral reefs below. 

In 1854, M. Mollien observed that the Chinese Sea was 
coloured yellow and red in dispersed patches. The red 
colour was most frequent in that part of the sea south of 
the island of Formosa; the yellow to the north of that 
place. Specimens of this water, examined in France by 
M. Dareste, under the microscope, exhibited a deposit of 
a brown colour, composed of minute alga, more or less de- 
composed. 

The same author* records a curious description of a 
shower of sand, which fell at Shanghai in 1816. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Piddington, Curator of the Museum of Economic 
Geology of India, it was ofan olive-green colour, the grains 
adhering and mixed with hairy filaments, black, white, and 
brown, with a few reddish spicules, aud grains of quartzose, 
transparent sand. By strong chemical test this dust was 
found to contain fine animal fibres, with a few grains of 
quartz, and impregnated with carbonate of soda; but the 
microscope revealed vegetable substance in the fibres, prov- 
ing that they were conferve. A close examination of the 
Sirocco dust, which fell at Genoa in the same year, contained 
two species of animalcules; one abundant in Africa, the 
other in South America. These infusorial, or dust-rains are 
of not infrequent occurrence ; the most noted are specified 
by Ehrenberg in his essay on that subject.t 

The red snow of Aristotle,f seen by him upon the moun- 
tains of Macedonia, was probably coloured by the microscopic 


© M. Mollien. t ‘‘ Passat-Staub und Blut-regen.”’ 
t Aristotle, Hist. Anim. xxix , p. 552. 
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Discerea nivalis, which exists even in polar snows. A fall 
of red snow, which was observed in the Paster valley, in the 
Tyrol, in March, 1847, contained twenty-two species of 
infusoria, and an insect of considerable size, together with 
some thirty different organisms, Red hail was seen by Hum- 
boldt in Paramo, between Bogota and Papayan, at an altitude 
of fourteen thousand seven hundred feet. A red mist which 
began at Sacarnu, near Lago Maggiore, on the morning of 
October 14, 1755, increased towards the afternoon to a heavy 
fall of red rain (blut-regen), covering an area of forty square 
miles. At the same time a red snow-storm occurred on the 
Alps. In 1623, a shower of blood-rain fell at Strasburg, 
aud in 1222 asimilar phenomenon was noticed at Rome. 
Chrenberg records, in all, three hundred and forty showers 
of blood and dust rain; eighty-one of which fell before the 
Christian era, commencing with the plague of blood in Egypt, 
fourteen hundred and ninety-one B. C., and two hundred and 
fifty-nine A. C.* 

The family of animaleules, named by Ehrenberg the Dia- 
tomaceaé, appearing Wherever organic matter affords the neces- 
sary sustenance for the first degree of life, are instinct with 
motion, while their siliceous structure seems to ally them to 
the mineral world. The botanist refused them admission to 
his system on the ground of their non-possession of plant- 
like attributes, while the geologist readily placed them there. 
They are found in water, on the sea-shore, in the shallow 
pools at the deltas of rivers, and upon the stones in mountain 
streams. The hard and endurable nature of their cases ren- 
ders them almost indestructible, and these appear where 
the living animal no longer exists. Vast geological tracts, 
formed ot their remains, indicate that the sea once covered 
their area; they are found in Bohemia, Italy, Sweden, and 
the United States. The cities of Richmond and Petersburg, 
Virginia, are said to be built upon strata of this deposit 
eighteen feet thick.t There is also a bed of this siliceous 
earth, twenty feet deep, near Eusdorp, in Hanover. 

Of like composition are the strata of white earth 
found in bogs and morasses, the bog-iron, and the 
Tripoli, or polishing slate of Bilin; the latter is four- 
teen feet in thickness, and one cubic inch contains 
forty-one hundred millions of these fossil animalcules. 


© Edin, Phil. Jour., 1852. 
+ Vide Smith’s Synopsis of the British Diatomacen. 
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Ehrenberg discovered beneath the city of Berlin a bed 
of living animaleules from twenty to sixty feet deep, and 
lying but fifteen feet below the surface; two thirds of the 
mass is alive, apparently sustained by moisture, and, in one 
quarter of the city, the safety of the buildings is endangered 
by their existence. There is said to be a similar bed at New- 
castle, in England. The Berg-mehl (mountain-meal) of San 
Fiora, in Tuscany, is of the same nature. Immense deposits 
of berg-mehl, shells mingled with a still remaining portion of 
animal matter, exist in Sweden and Norway; this meal is 
said to be nutritious, and, in times of scarcity of food, is some- 
times mixed with flour into bread. The chalk beds con- 
taining the remains of gigantic saurians, and an endless num- 
ber of fossil corals and muscles, are composed of microscopic 
polythalamia, whose species are still present in the Northern 
and Baltic Seas. Guano is largely composed of these fossil 
remains. 

Microscropic vision has laid bare to us the interior 
cellular structure of plants incessantly agitated by manifold 
currents,* aud gyratory movements, the phenomena of 
endosmosis, nutrition, and growth—-in a word, the never- 
ceasing action of life. Cavanilles, a Spanish botanist, meas- 
ured even the degrees of growth in a blade of grass by 
microscopic agency. All plants have an elementary cellulose 
tissue, existing either as membrane or fibre.t A beautiful 
combination tissue is that of the sphagnum, or bog-moss, 
which consists of a fibre coiled spirally within a cell. Ita 
small portion of this membrane, which is highly gelatinous, 
be softened by the action of water, it will dissolve, releasing 
the imprisoned spires, which gradually and gracefully uncurl. 
Fibre is made up of tough transparent tubes, tapering at 
the ends; it is the chief constituent of wood, causing its close- 


The common pond-weed (potamogeton), and the arrow-head (sagittaria 
sagittifolia), atfurd beautiful examples of cellular circulation ; but the most 
pertect medium for its observation is the German water-plant vadlisneria 
spiralis, which grows under water, with long grass-like leaves and spiral stalks 
bearing female flowers, which float upon the surface. The male flowers, when 
about to open, separate themselves from the plant ; and, as they rise to the 
surface, expand, and scatter their pollen over the female tlowers. The leaves 
of this plant afford a beautiful microscopic view of the cellular circulation of 
vegetable organism. 

t This marked difference between cellular tissue and woody fibre has been 
the means of determining to the cultivation of what natural production two 
ancient nations, separated by the breadth of the earth, chiefly devoted them- 
selves ; for the microscopic investigation of Egyptian mummy-cloths reveals 
the presence of flaxen fibre, while ancient Mexican specimens clearly show the 
elongated cells, or hairs, of cotton, which contract and twist in drying. 
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ness and hardnessof grain. Some cells contain a woody or stony 
deposit, which grows with the cell, and eventually fills it, 
as the stones of various fruits. Another important deposit is 
the starch granule which plays a prime part in the nutrition 
of the plant that contains it, and of animals, when con- 
verted into food ; asin the potato, the arrow-root, and the 
various grains. A very curious phenomenon in vegetable 
life is the presence of the needle-like crystals, or raphides, 
which exist in bulbous roots ; a section cut from a hyacinth, 
lily, onion, or other liliaceous roots, will yield among its 
juice a number of these crystals. Fossil woods are interest- 
ing microscopic objects, for they prove the identity of the 
vernal vesture of the ancient earth with that most familiar 
to our eyes, showing that the same great classes still exist, 
although their peculiar species are no longer found upon 
the earth. The vegetable anatomy of mosses is compara- 
tively little known, but very rich, on account of their gene- 
ral distribution over the face of the earth, and their position 
in important geological formations. Mosses and their con- 
geners, lichens, fungi, and fuci, do not produce themselves 
by true seeds, as do the greater number of plants, but by 
minute cellular spores, as fine as dust, and generally quite 
invisible to the naked eye ; the spores of ferns increase by 
sub-division. 

The process of crystallization is revealed in all its beauty 
under the microscope; in salt, for instance, where the 
foundation can actually be observed ;* and in alum, where 
the crystals are not less beautiful, but larger. 

We shall not depart from our subject, if we consider 
briefly the erystalline formation, which is so general that 
it applies to the mass of labratorial substances ; a care- 
ful study of its various appearances has produced a 
systematic classification. A superficial observation of the 
outward surface of the most of the minerals does not 
suggest any idea of a regular interior formation ; but 
close investigation, even without the aid of a microscope, 
proves that they assume special conformations, accord- 
ing to the various distinct classes to which they be- 
long. A body of smooth or irregular exterior, presents, 





Crystals of the most elegant configuration are seen actually forming be- 
neath the eye, the point advancing with a steady motion across the field of 
view, while from its sides branches start off continually, otten exhibiting a 
resemblance to the most graceful foliage, or, still more strictly, to the frost- 
tlowers upon the windows in winter.—Notcutt. 
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when broken, an interior aggregation of crystals of various 
magnitudes, some so minute as to be invisible to the naked 
eye. These crystals are often imbedded in solid masses, 
or are found in what are called nests; these nests can be 
separated with greater facility in some directions than in 
others, and this fact furnishes lapidaries with a knowledge 
which they app!y to the division of various precious stones. 
A formal change i is sometimes caused by difference in tem- 
perature ; thus, a formation contracted at a high or low 
temperature falls to dust ina different degree of heat er 
cold; still, this dust, under a strong magnifier, reveals 
minute erystals of the original form. One of the most 
beautiful chemical! results is the formation of murizide, com- 
posed of minute crystals of metallic green reflection, and 
affording a deep red colour by transmitted light ; their solu- 
tion is reddish-purple, changing to an intense blue, when 
acted upon by potash, and decvlourized by mineral acid, 
depositing a pi ale, yellow, crystalline power. 

In the present stage of human progress, the various 
departments of science are daily becoming more closely 
cemented together, and nowhere is this great truth more 
fully exemplified than in the region of Physies, One 
principle of development is common to all organized 
bodies ; the elements of vegetable life may seem to differ 
from those of the animal existence, but, in reality, they 
resemble each other closely, however much the forms may 
be diversified. This principle has been applied to impor- 
taut pathol gical processes by Miller and Heule. As plants 
vary only in externals, so all vascular systems consist of 
cells more or less fully developed ; animal forms are more 
complex, but broad as seems the distinction between the 
nervous and muscular systems and the cellular tissue, if we 
retrace their development back through its manifold changes, 
we shall arrive at last at the simple cel! ; and that, indeed, 
closely analogous to the vegetable cell. In the latter, 
re production ‘takes place in the alre ady existing cell ; the 
parent cell is absorbed and gradually lost in the form of 
its offspring. In animals the same growth of a cell within 
a cell is proved by eminent physiologists. Fluid cells are 
of isolated existence, as the lymph globules, and blood and 
mucous corpuscles ; and independent cells gradually become 
united in continuous tissues, until the horny tissues and the 
crystalline lens are formed; where the cell-walls have 
coalesced, cartilage, bone, and the ivory of the teeth occur. 
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Cellular, fibrous, and elastic tissues consist of fibre cells; 
muscles, nerves, aud capillary vessels, are formed where 
both the cell-walls and cell-cavities have coalesced. 

No scientific department has so highly profited by the use 
of the microscope as that of physiology ; although the latter 
derived much assistance from chemistry ;* particularly in 
the composition of remedies, and in the establishment of 
many important facts, it failed to supply those instruments 
for minute investigation which lay bare the secrets of 
organizations. With the microscopic examination of the 
structure of plants, and of the lower animals, began a system 
of enquiry which is daily producing the most valuable 
resulis in connection with the study of the human frame 
and its functions. Its minute processes have revealed the 
presence of disease in tissues, nerves, and secretions, and 
instituted a theory of diagnosis before unknown. Success- 
ful treatment of disease can be approached only by first 
obtaining an aceurate knowledge of it, even in its most 
minute particulars. Professor Kolliker, in the pretace to his 
admirable work on microscopic research, says: ‘* Medicine 
has arrived at such a stage that microscopical anatomy 
appears to form its foundation as much as the anatomy of 
the organs and systems ; and a thorough study of physiology 
and pathological anatomy is impossible without the exact 
know!edge of the most minute formal elements.”’ 

The microscope was first applied to medical science in 
the year 1628 by Marcellus Malpighi, but no material ad- 
vance was made in this direction until 1801, when Bichat is- 
sued his important histological work, Anatomie Générale. In 
this production the various tissues are treated fully and in de- 
tail, and their functions and relations clearly defined. After 
the year 1830, a rapid succession of valuable discoveries es- 
tablished the science of histology on a firm and acknowledged 
basis. In 1838, Dr. Th. Schwann fully investigated and ex- 
plained the cellular system, and the development of the chem- 
ical condition of the tissues. Although this cellulose basis is 
adopted as the first foundation of matter, Kolliker is of the 
opinion that some parts of the body, the fibrinous exudations, 


* The search for information regarding the medicinal virtues of various 
substances led to the study of chemistry and botany, and these pursuits in 
their turn forwarded investigation into the composition of organic matter, and 
its relation to the vital forces. The earliest record of this investigation has 
been found among Hindu and Arabic nations, by whom chemical pharmacy 
was practised, and legitimate prescriptions for the proper use of drugs were 
issued at an early period of the world’s history. 
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for instance, undergo transformation into permanent tissues, 
without the intermediate cellular formation. 

Our knowledge of the circulation of the blood has been 
greatly extended by mic rosopic manipulation; the existence 
of the c apill tries determined, and the e iliary motion detected 
in the cuticle and the systems of respiration, alime ntation, and 
reproduction. The bone examined with its aid exhibirs its 
inner structure of membrane, cell, and circulating vessels ; 
the cartilage yields the secret of its growth, which is ab- 
sorption, like that of the cellular vegetables ; the teeth 
reveal their columnar erystals of enamel—three thousand of 
which lie ina ecubie inch, but which present a surface so hard 
as to strike fire with steel—and the delicate thread-like 
nerves which afford life to the part; the muscalar system, 
with its whip-like cords and its almost invisible fibres, pro- 
claims the unswerving and unceasing action of vitality ; the 
skin nolonger withholds the mystery of colour and texture ;* 
and the eyes, perhi aps the most pe rfect and beautiful human 
mechanism, aflord another source of wonder and admiration 
to the student of nature. The eyes of insects are often 
very large in proportion to their bodies, and are composed 
of an immense number of facets, each one of which is a 
perfect eye in itself; the eye of the dragon-fly contains 
twelve thousand of these facets, and that of the Mordc/la, a 
species of beetle, more than twenty-five thousand ! 

The microscope has substantiated some curious facts in 
connection with miasmatie diseases. Organic tissues, and 
the organic products of animal and vegetable life, are char- 
acterized by a tendeney to rapid decomposition, or an undue 
development of one or more of the four constituents of all 
organic matter, viz.. carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen. This decomposition is geuerally effected by a physical 
agent, as heat, light, or electricity. Observations by Lewy 
show that the ae of oxygen varies perceptibly both 
over sea and lane ‘* Changes in the oxygen he ld in solution 
in the sea, saan ed by microse opic animal organisms, mi Ly 
be attended by alterations in the strata of air immediate ly 
in contact with it. The admixture of carbonate of ammonia 
in the atmosphere may probably be considered as older 
than the existence of organic beings on the surface of the 
earth. The sources from which carbo nie acid may be yield- 


© A thin liver of the cuticle of the negro, examined microscopic ally, reveals 
the cells whercin are deposited the colouring matters which impart t9 it its 
dusky hue. 
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ed to the atmosphere are most numerous. In the first place 
we would mention the respiration of animals, who receive 
the carbon which they exhale from vegetable food, whilst 
vegetables inhale it from the atmosphere ; in the next place, 
carbon is supplied from the interior of the earth, in the vicin- 
ty of exhausted volcanoes and thermal springs, from the 
decomposition of a small quantity of carburetted bydrogen 
gas in the atmosphere, and from the electric discharges from 
clouds, which are of such frequent occurrence within the 
tropics. Besides these substances which we have considered 
as appertaining to the atmosphere, at all heights that are 
accessible to us, there are others accidentally mixed with 
them, especially near the ground, which sometimes, in the 
form of miasmatic and gaseous contagia, exercise a nox- 
ious influence on animal organization. Their chemical na- 
ture has not yet been ascertained by analysis; but from the 
consideration of the processes of decay which are perpetually 
going on in the animal and vegetable substances, with which 
the surface of our planet is covered, and judging from the 
analogies deduced trom the domain of pathology, we are 
led to infer the existence of such noxious local adinixéures. 
Ammoniacal and other nitrogenous vapours, sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, aud compounds analogous to the polybasic 
ternary aud quarternary combinations of the vegetable 
kingdom, may produce miasmata, which, under various forms, 
may generate ague and typhus fevers. Fogs, which have 
a peculiar smell at some seasons of the year, remind us of 
these accidental admixtures iv the lower strata of the atmos- 
phere. Winds, and currents of air caused by the heating of 
the ground, carry up to a considerable elevation even solid 
substances reduced to a fine powder. The dust which dark- 
ens the air for an extended area, and falls on the Cape Verde 
Islands, to which Darwin has drawn attention, contains, 
according to Chrenberg’s discovery, a host of siliceous 
shelled infusoria.”* An impure condition of the atmos- 
phere, caused by meteoric dust, or sand showers, is said, 
by McGowan, to continue for two or three days at a time 
in some parts of China. 

It is not a new speculation that infusorial life, existing in 
the atmosphere, does, under some circumstances, act as a 
poison when brought in contact with the interior membranes 
of the human body. Kirchner first propounde: this opinion ; 


© Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. 1. 
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Linnzus sanctioned it, and also Nyander, who wrote at 
length upon this point. Sir Henry Holland, after citing 
proof in cases of the effect of animal poisons on the skin 
and cellular tissue from without, admits the fact that euta- 
neous diseases generally arise from parasitic life ; and re eaile 
the discovery of fungous sporules in the eruption caused by 
ringworm of the scalp. At a meeting of the Polytech- 
nic Association of the American Institute, held early in 
November ‘last, Dr. Van der Weyd reported that a 
EK suropean investigation had recently discovered the growth 
of minute mushrooms, or more properly, fungi, upon 
the tympanum of the ear; the gentleman then remarked 
the existence of trichina, and the parasite which causes the 
itch in the skin, aud asserted the theory that the majority 
of diseases had a similar origin.* Dr. Henle, of Berlin, 
maintains the opinion that the material of contagious diseases 
is not merely organic, but matter possessing the condition 
of parasitic life as regards the bodies affected by it.t 

Take, for instanee, the epidemic of the Asiatic Cholera, 
which, appearing first on the Ganges, within a period of 
seventeen years spread itself over the entire earth.  Irreg- 
ular in time and mode of appearance, but everywhere 
leaving some connecting trace; everywhere identical ‘ia 
character, differing only in degree, preceded by no known 
physical or atmospheric change ; without proof of produe- 
tion by any gaseous, mineral, or vegetable matter diffused 
through the air, for it prevails under widely different atmos- 
pheric and physical conditions ; without one substantiated 
theory applying to habit, food, or temperament—for, bear 
in mind, it has only been in existence for a little over halfa 
century—every hypothesis yet concerning it has been a 
negative one. May not invisible, animalcular life, diffused 
by contact or by transmission through the air, impalpable 
to our senses, yet capable of diffusion and propagation, act 
fatally on human life? “A migrating malaria, a wandering 
cause of disease,” it must be produced by some agency 
capable of reproducing itself. What possesses that power 
save animal or vegetable life? The latter is, to a great extent, 
stationary, while the former is governed by no prescribed 
limit. It is true that, during the prevalence of the disease 
in Philadelphia, in 1832, and in Berlin, in 1848, a vegetable 


Report, published November 3, 1867. 


t “* Von den Miasmen und Contagien,” 1840 
VOL. XVI.—NO. XXXII. 7 
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mould, of a bright red colour, tainted farinaceous food ; but 
does this invariably oecur when the disease exists ? 

Let us now, following Holland’s hypothesis, trace the 
anomalies between the spreading of this contagion and some 
of the well-known movements of insect life. The disease 
appears, perhaps, in an insulated town or village, apparently 
apart from any connection with a previously affected locality, 
or, perhaps, ina crowded city ; at first a few cases occur, gene- 
rally fatal, then a wide and fearful prevalence of the contagion, 
for perhaps two or three weeks, and then a gradual decline. 
These conditions are far from incongruous with those of insect 
life, which suddenly appears and rapidly multiplies, and as 
suddenly disappears, sometimes by continuous flight, some- 
times by unequal and broken progress. The disease some- 
times stretches over considerable extents of country, but 
is more fre quently confined to special localities ; and occa- 
sionally prevails in the face of an opposing wind, which 
would be impossible to mere inorganic matter.* 


Art. V.—l. History of the Venetian Republic ; her Rise, her Great- 
ness, and her Civilization. By W. Carew Haztirr, of the Inner 
Temple. 4 vols. 8vo. London, 1860. 

2. Histoire de la République de Venise. Par P. Darv, de la Acadé- 


mie Francaise. 


Memorie Venete di Giovanst GaLiicioLi, prete per Ja nuova 
Collegione di documenti per serivire alla storia Veneziaxa. 
Venezia, 

4. Raceolta Cronologico—ragionata di documentii nediti, che for- 
mano la storia diplomatica della revolutizione e caduta della Re- 
publica di Venezia, corredata di critiche osservationi. 2 vols. 
4to. Venezia, 


A cursory glance at the history of nations which were 
once great but no longer exist, makes their destinies seem 
mysterious and inscrutable ; but a careful and intelligent ex- 





‘ The Hessian fly, on its first appearance in America, early in the present 
century, afforded a singular example of this slow, progressive movement. The 
appearance and spread of the Blatta orientalis, in Northern Europe, is another 
similar fact. Weare all familiar with the history, wonderful and incompre- 
hensible though it be, of those vast swarms of insect life which suddenly ap- 
pear at undefined periods of time, sweeping over wide tracts of country, and 
marking their course by the devastation they inflict. The locust swarms and 
migrations furnish the most remarkable example of this phenomenon.”’ 
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amination shows that nothing of any moment has happened 
to them which was not the result of natural causes, or 
which might not have been foreseen by the statesman and the 
philosopher. Among all the nations of antiquity we do not 
find a single exception to this. There is not one whose fate 
had not been predicted in the midst of its prosperity and 
greatness by its calm and dispassionate thinkers. This is 
true alike of Egypt and Assyria, Tyre and Sidon, Greece 
and Rome. 

sut those who have either the courage or the fore- 
sigut to warn their fellow-countrymen are always in the 
minority; if their voice is heard at all, it is only to be scoffed 
at, or their lives may be the penalty of their rashness. Even 
Pericles had but a narrow escape for warning the Athenians 
against making themselves the tools of demagogues, who, 
under pretence of protecting their liberties, would enslave 
them; although he had lain but a short time in his grave 
When his predictions were but too literally realized. 

The fate of Athens itself does not teach us so instructive 
alesson as that of Venice. Of all governments that have ever 
existed, the Venetian Republic affords the most striking illus- 
trations of the influence of freedom and despotisin on the char- 
acter and destiny of the governed. As long as the Vene- 
tians enjoyed legitimate freedom they continue. to increase 
h prosperity and civilization to an extent that made their 
condition the envy of all other nations; but the momeut they 
were induced to surrender the last vestiges of their liberties 
to the representations of a designing oligarchy, their decline 
as a nation commenced, Gradually but steadily the glory 
of the Republic was turned into infamy ; so that finally when 
their despotism came to an inglorious end, no true friend of 
liberty, humanity, or civilization regretted its fall. From one 
end of Europe to the other the sentiment of the poet was re- 
echoed: 

“*Monrn not for Venice—let her rest 
In ruin ’mong those States unblest, 


Beneath whose gilded hoofs of pride 
Where’er they trampled freedom died.” 





That this should have been the destiny of a State that 
had once been so heroic, good, and great, and to which ecivil- 
ization owed so much, would be a paintul reflection to the 
moralist as well as the philosopher did it not afford an 
illustration of retribution which cannot fail to serve sooner or 
later as a salutary warning to other nations. Thus far no re- 
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public has profited by the fate of Venice, with, perhaps, the 
sole exception of thatof Switzerland. There are none, indeed, 
who have not heard of the Venetian Republic, but the almost 
universal impression is that it was always an oligarchy which 
had no just claim to the character of a republic. It is gen- 
erally forgotten that it was once as free a republic as ever ex- 
isted anywhere, and that it had flourished for nearly ten cen- 
turies before it came into the hands of the oligarchy, who 
rendered it an object of terror to its own citizens and of 
hatred and scorn to every enlightened nation. We shall see 
as we proceed that “ Select Committees,” invested with ex- 
traordinary powers for particular purposes, proved the ruin 
of Venice ; thus it was that the famous, or rather infamous, 
Council of Ten was brought into existence, which only ended 
its oppressive and odious rule with the downfall of the 
Republic. Hence it is that none who have carefully studied 
the history of Venice have condemned Napoleon for having 
put an end to that despotism in 1795. A large proportion 
of the Venetians themselves were glad to see the end of a 
domination— 


te 





subtle, invisible, 
And universal as the air they breathed ; 
A power that never slumbered, never pardoned, 
All eye, all ear, nowhere and everywhere.” 

The great mistake is, that it was by tyranny of this kind 
the Tyre of the middle ages was enabled to conquer Constan- 
tinople, and to reign triumphant for centuries over Dalmatia, 
Cyprus, Candia, Corfu, and the Morea, as well as over that 
large tract ot Italian territory extending from the Po to the 
Alps, and from the Adda to the Adriatic, the whole constitut- 
ing about the three-eighth part of the Roman Empire. Let 
none believe that the Venetians were oppressed when they 
accomplished all this; on the contrary, they were the freest 
people of their time. And that they were an intelligent 
and orderly people, would have been sufficiently evident trom 
the peacetul and thoughtful manner in which they con- 
ducted their elections. They were well acquainted with 
the ballot box; and no people used it more judiciously. 
This we shall see as we proceed ; and it we do not learn a 
useful lesson from their ballot system, it is our own fault. The 
fact is, indeed, inconsistent with the theory that no people 
have ever exercised the elective franchise more thoughtfully 
than ourselves ; but it is true, nevertheless. 

Without giving the Venetians credit for so high an anti- 
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quity, or so glorious an origin as they claim for themselves— 
and their claims are supported by the most reliable of the an- 
cient Roman historians*—all must admit that of a!l the moderns 
they were the first to form themselves into a regular society.7 
Venice owed its origin to a few fugitives, who sought shelter 
on the marshes and rocks of the Adriatic from the barbari- 
ties of the Goths. While Attila was spre eading terror and 
ruin through northern Italy, these fugitives were quietly 
fortifying themselves on the small island of Rivus Altus, 
from which the celebrated bridge of the Rialto derives its 
name. It is certain that they had begun to prepare the way 
for their future greatness at the beginning of the fourth 
century. According to the most reliable authorities, they 
had a written democratic institution so early as 335 A. D.;i 
and the democracy established on this basis lasted for ten 
centuries, for it was not until the beginning of the fourteenth 
century that the government became an Aristocracy. 
Very soon after this change Venice began to decline; the 
government became gré adu: lly more and more oligarehial 
and tyrannical, until its iron rule was the byword of the 
world, and the terror of its own subjects. 

The first iahabitants of the lagunes were governed by 
magistrates sent from Padua, which was also a Republic at 
this time (A. p. 420). M. Daru gives the names of these 
magistrates, and iuforms us that some of the principal Vene- 
tian families of the present day are descended from them.‘ 
Padua continued to be the metropolis for about forty years 
(A. D. 460), until she was devastated by the incursions of the 
barbarians. Then the colonists had to take care of themselves ; 
nor did they hesitate to establish a government of their own 
They first adopted the tribunal system of the Romans ; each 
of the little islands elected a tribune. These tribunes met 
together in the principal island, and forme! themselves into 
a national council. For nearly fifty years this council con- 
stituted the whele government—legslative, exec utive, and 
judicial, Having been attacked by some of their neigh- 
bours, who had become rather jealous of their growing 
prosperity, the tribunes found it necessary to make a chiet 


* Vide Dion Cassius. IJ/ist. Ramana, lib. xxxix., p. 109 ¢t seq. Livy, lib. 


i,$1 Strabo, vol. i., p. 195. Cesar, De Bell. Ga!., lib. iii., $ 34. 

+ Nicolo Zino, Crunica de cose dai Veneti dalla prima oi igine della Citta. 
Sagorinus, Chronicon Venetum nunc, primum editum, p. ¥. Cronaca 
Altinate. lib. iii, p. ¥2. 

t Vite de Duchi, p. 418 et seq. Memorie Venete, di Gallicioli, p. 24 et seq 


Hist. de Venise, Videos Justif., sec. 6, vol. vii., p. 1. 
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of one of their number with the concurrence of the people 
(A p. 503). It was soon feared that this chief or consul 
had too much power; and in order to obviate danger, ten 
were elected the next year instead of one, and two more 
were added a year or two later,so that every measure of 
any import ince to the miniature State had to be discussed 
and decided upon by a jury of twelve chosen men. 

This system continued for two hundred years, during 
which pe riod the Kepublic made remarkable progress in all 
that contributes to " sieitieation, The people had become 
so prosperous, intelligent, and happy , that large numbers 
from other States were constantly joining them ; and it is 
needless to observe that this proved a powerful element in 
the increasing importance of the State. At the same time 
its political system had its defects. For the first hundred 
and fifty years the tribunes and national council constituted 
agovernment that gave general satisfaction. The people in 
general were comfortable ; and there were but few who had 
accumulated so much w valth as to give them any corrupt 
influence. But towards the close of the sixth ce ntury com- 
merce had made such progress, that many of those who 
had hitherto been humble shopkeepers became merchant 
princes, and, as such, they were ambitious to influence the 
government. This they had not much difficulty in doing, as 
the politicians had become so degenerate that they were actu- 
ated much more by the love of salaries and “ perquisites” than 
by patriotism. It is easy to understand how readily dissen- 
tions and jealousies were thus created. The neighbouring 
states— which were also small, chiefly republics—soon availed 
themselves of this state of things, as calculated to facilitate 
the desigus which they had long entertained against a people 
whose wealth and prosperity excited their e nvy. Now that 
the Venetians were divided into several factions, which were 
as bitterly opposed to each other as if they belonged to dif- 
ferent natious, there seemed to be little difficulty in subduing 
them. They were, accordingly, attacked at different points. 

Sut this had the effeet of induci ing the Venetians to compro- 
mise their differences, at least for the time. 

All parties joined for the defence of the Republic, and the 
first result of this general harmony and co-operation was 
the election of Paululio Anafesto (a. p. 697), a citizen dis- 
tinguished for his courage, patriotism, and integrity.* The 


Hist. de la Rep. de Venise, par M. Galibert, ch. iii., p. 20; Hazlitt 
vol.i., p. 50. 
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chief object in his election was to place him at the head of 
the army of the Republic, as he had received a gp edu- 

cation, and had proved himself a skilful and successful 
commander in a former war. Hence the title of the 
new chief was Dur (leader or commander), which in the 
Venetian dialect became Doge. Nearly all the historians of 
Venice agree that it was for the express purpose of exclud- 
ing all idea of sovereignty or kingship that this purely mili- 
tary title was confe: ‘red on Anafesto. Be this as it may, he 
fully justified the confidence reposed in him as a commander ; 
in a short time he put the enemies of the Republic to flight. 
Some think that his election entitled him to preside at the 
deliberations of the Council of Forty ; whereas others main- 
tain that this power was not bestowed upon him until after 
he had made himself popular by his brilliant victories. 

The early history of the Republic is so obscure that it is 
impossible to speak positively on this subject without in- 
curring the charge of recklessness; all that can be said, 
without going beyond the bounds of historic accuracy, is 
that whatever was the original design in his election, the 
Doge took a decided part in the administration of the gov- 
ernment as soon as peace was restored. He became so pop- 
ular that the National Council three times increased his 
powers and prerogatives, until finally it may be doubted 
whether any of the royal or imperial sovereigns of his time 
possessed more power over his own people. 

All agree that Anafesto did not in any manner abuse 
his power. Yet there can be no question that the repre- 
sentative body was wrong in establishing such a_prece- 
dent. The next Doge naturally expected to possess the 
same powers as his predecessor ; nor was it deemed ju- 
dicious to withhold them from him. It seems that he, too, 
exercised his powers only for the good of the State. Yet 
he was suspected and feared; strong jealousies were en- 
tertained against him by the National Council ; but if he did 
not do much service to the State, he at least did not do 
itany harm. His successor was no ordinary man ; he proved 
both a warrior and a statesman. He made war against the 
Lombards, the most powerful people of their time ; he be- 
sieged them at Ravenna, which they had wrested from the 
Emperor of the East, re conquered the city and restored it 
to the Emperor, who as a rew ard for so much heroism and 
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sense of right granted to the Republic a large tract of land 
bordering on the Adriatic and extending to the Adige. 

For the three hundred years the Republic had now been 
in existenee, no individual had added so much to its ter- 
ritory, or contributed so much to its glory, as the Doge Orso; 
but his reward was assassination (4.D.737).* He was murdered 
in his palace for no other reason than that so great a general 
mizht do mischief, if he were not put out of the w ay. The 
deed was committed by the populace, but the real authors of 
it were the dominant faction in the Council of Forty, who 
thought that he stood too much in the way of their own 
ambition, and therefore excited the mee against him. In 
order to make it appear that they were actuated by patriotic 
motives, they passed a law that the Republic should be 
no longer endangered by a similar ruler, but that the chief 
magistrate should in future be elected yearly. The new 
functionary was styled Maestro della Milizia ; he had but 
little power, and it does not appear that he did either good 
or harm. His successor was no better than he; indeed, so 
carefully was his power circumscribed, that even if his abili- 
ties had been of the highest order, it was impossible for him 
to exercise them to any considerable extent without being 
guilty of high treason. This the Council of Forty was forced 
to admit, and the *y passed a law increasing the powers and 
privileges of the Maestro della Milizia, but st¥il re quiring that 
he should only continue one year in office. The fifth of those 
annual magistrates was aecused of having abused his 
increased powers, and he was not only deposed, but his eyes 
were put out (A. D. 742). 

It is worthy of remark that the unhappy person who 
was thus dealt with was the chief of the faction in the 
Council of Forty who had incited the populace to murder 
the conqueror of the Lombards. It-was almost universally 
admitted, not orly that the former had deserved the pun- 
ishment he received, but that the annual magistrates were 
mueh more dangeyats and less useful to the Republic than 
the Doges ; and accordingly a law was enacted restor- 
ing the latter. What the power of the Doges was at this 
time we learn from one of themselves. Donaldo, one of the 
earliest and most reliable of Venetian historians, informs us 
that “the Doges were invested with power of convoking 
assemblies ; of declaring war, orcencluding treaties ; of com- 


* Harl. Mss., No. 4,820. 
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manding the armies of the state; of appointing the military 
tribunes and the judges; of hearing appeals, and deciding 
definitively on all matters at issue; of collecting the citizens 
in their different islands, and in the quarters or districts of 
Venice, for the purpose of choosing their parish priests and 
bishops ; of judging all matters concerning the clergy, in 
causes as well civil as criminal, leaving to the Pope the 
decision of such only as were purely spiritual ; lastly, of 
awarding ecclesiastical punishments, investing the bishops, 
and installing them in their churches.’’* 

If this is to be accepted as correct, it must be admitted 
that no sovereign of the middle ages, or indeed of any age, 
had more power than the Doge. But nearly all the histori- 
ans inform us that it was those who had most power that did 
most good. The Council of Forty must have been of the 
same opinion, since they restored the doges after a trial of 
five anuual magistrates, the last of whom was punished as we 
have seen. But the power of the doges was greatly modified 
from time to time, according to the ce: apric e of the Council of 
Forty, who frequently de :prived them of all power; so that 
tue Doge has been described a king in purple, senator in 
the senate house, a prisoner in the city, and a mere private 
individual out of the city.t 

That his position was not a very agreeable one may 
easily be inferred from almost any part of the history 
of Venice. Thus it appears that of forty-three who 
reigned in the course of three centuries, five were com- 
pelled to abdicate, three were assassinated by conspira- 
tors, bine were deposed by the senate, and deprived of sight 
or sent into exile, and one was sentenced to death by the 
same body for no graver crime than that he had become 
obnoxious to the dominant faction. It is not difficult to 
understand from this that the Doges frequently wished to 
resign, and that many citizens refused to accept the office. 
DButintime it was made a “high crime and misdemeanor”’ todo 
one or the other. The government had, however, existed six 
centuries before the power of the Doge was seriously limited. 

For nearly two centuries the Doges were allowed the priv- 
ilege ef associating their sons with them in the government ; 
but at the beginning*of the eleventh century this habit ceased. 
In 1832 Flabenico bad to disclaim for himself and his successors 


gus - 


Dandolo, apud Gallicioli Chron.—Daru, Hist., vol. i., p. 42 
t Rex in purpura, senator in curia, in urbe captivus, extra urbem privatus. 
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all right to associate any one in the government without the 
express permission of the Council of Forty. From this 
time forth the power of the Doge diminishe xd from year to 
year, and it is worthy of remark that the power of the peo- 
ple diminished in an ‘equal ratio. But there was this dif- 
ference: while the Deges continued to form at least a nomi- 
nal part of the Republic as long as it existed, the people ceased 
tohave any more voice in the government than the sub- 
jects of the most despotic sovereign in the world. 

What seems most incredible is, that it was the body cor- 
responding with the British House of Commons and the 
American House of Representatives, called the Great 
Council, which thus gradually and insidiously destroyed 
the liberties of the people. This body was establishe din 
1172; it consisted of 4S0 citizens e qually selected from the 
six districts of the city, and annually renewed. The mode of 
their election was indirect. First the people elected two tri- 
bunes in each district, and the tribunes nominated the mem- 
bers of the Grand Council. The latter, like most other bodies, 
did very well for a time. ‘They were empowered by law to 
ap point the Doge; they had several other powers and privi- 
leges which they did not like to risk by depending on the 
voice of the people, und accordingly they soon “declared 
themselves the fountain of all power. To prepare the way 
for this they passed a law declaring their right to name the 
tribunes, who were to appoint their successors; they also 
claimed the right of confirming or rejecting their successors 
belore resigning their functions ; so that the annual elections 
henceforth were but a faree. Of course there was no use in 
nominating any whom they did not approye; and if the tri- 
bunes did not nominate themselves the *y were liable to dis- 
missal. After a few years the tribunes were set aside alto- 
gether as a useless body ; ; then the people had not even the 
name of exercising the franchise. The Great Covncil entered 
into acompact with the Council of Forty, which was declared 
to be the substitute of the tribunes. The course of the 
Forty was to ballot on the names of the members who already 
be longe “l to that body, and whoever obtained twelve white 
balls was allowed to retain his seat ; any additional members 
required on account of death or rejection were selected by 
three electors appointed, not by the people, but by the Grand 
Council. The next step was to exclude from the Grand 


Council the re presentatives from the other cities of the Re »pub- 
lic. 
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A small minority of the Great Council made some objec- 
tion to this; but they were men who had some property on 
the mainland, and the result of their objections was, that a 
law was passed excluding from the Great Council all who 
owned lands on any part of the continent. This caused sev- 
eral expulsions ; and when it was thought that the Great 
Council was properly constituted, another law was enacted 
which declared that all who did not belong to that body 
during the past year or the four preceding years, were for 
ever excluded from it, and not themselves only but also their 
descendants. This curious law was passed in the eighth year 
of the reign of Pietro Gradinico, and is known in Venetian 
history as La Serrar del Consigho. In one year after the 
promulgation of this decree (1319), elections of all kinds 
beyond the precinets of the hall of the Grand Council were 
declared abolished ; and it was enacted that the son of every 
member whose father was dead, might take his seat in the 
Grand Council as soon as he attained the age of twenty-five. 
Those whose fathers died before they attained that age, were 
entitled to call for a ballot, if twenty or more ; and, by this 
means, some thirty young men belonging to the nobility 
were annuaily added to the Grand Council. In order to re- 
concile the pe ople to the loss of their political rights, theatres 
were established, to which they had free admission twice, three 
times, and sometimes four times a week ; they had alse free ad- 
mission to concerts and several other kinds of amusement. 
Some families who were respectable, sufliciently so to belong 
to any branch of the Government, were allowed the privilege 
of dining annually with the Doge and shaking his hand; oth- 
ers had the privilege of receiving similar attentions from the 
supreme ] adaee, &e. 

The inhabitants of the larger islands were entitled to an 
annual visit from the Doge, accompanied by a deputation 
from the Great Council. This was made the occasion of 
a general carouse. Sometimes considerabie sums of money 
were distributed among the crowd, on most occasions they 
were treated to magnificent suppers ; so that the multitude 
were easily enough persuaded that it was as well for them 
to be enabled to e njoy themselves thus heartily trom time 
to time 1s to spend their time at elections, which in the end 
would have been as much controlled by the rich as if the 
poor had not voted at all. 

sesides the Great Council and the Council of Forty, seve- 
ral other bodies were established in the thirteenth century, but 
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they all owed their existence to the former body ; all were 
chosen by it, generally from its ownbody. The Senate formed 
a sort of intermediate body between the nobles and the 
executive, but its power was little more than nominal. Its 
chief duty was to ratify the laws passed by the Great Coun- 
cil; but if any of its members refused to do this, or caused 
any disturbance by finding fault, they were liable to be cast 
into prison at any moment; and those who were imprisoned 
were seldom seen afterwards. There were also the Forty 
Judges, and the Coliege of Wisemen or Savi ; but both were 
completely under the control of the hereditary legislators. 
The Judges might administer justice as they thought preper, 
as long as their judgments did not come in collision with the 
prerogatives of the Great Council; but this occurred when- 
ever they attempted to punish any relatives of the councillors. 
No ease could be brought before the Senate without being 


introduced by the College of Wisemen, which consisted of 


the Doge, the three chief judges of the criminal tribunal, and 
sixteen Savi. Six of the latter had the chief control, although 
the Doge was nominally the head of the College. 

But the most despotic body of all was the Council of Ten. 
Our readers would do well to note kow this originated. Al- 


though the people allowed themselves to be cajoled out of 


their liberties, they scon learned from experience that a great 
wrong had been done them. They made several attempts 
to recover their lost rights ; but they were immediately put 
down by the foreign troops maintained by their masters for 
that purpose. Large numbers of citizens were thus slaugh- 
tered ; others were secretly arrested, tried, and executed ; 
and the survivors were more oppressed than ever. During 
one of these insurrections (1310), a commission of ten mem- 
bers of the Great Council was ap pointed for the purpose of 
investigating the aflair, and bringing the conspirators to 
justice. First, they were appointed only for fourteen 
days; but they did so well during this time—put so many 
to death in various ways, and under various pretexts—that 
their time was extended to forty days. Even then the good 
work in which they were engaged was not half done, al- 
though they acte “dd with abundant zeal and energy ; aceord- 
ingly, the Great Council voted, by a large majority, that they 
might take as much time as they wanted ; aud thus they 
continued to strike terror into all who dared to find fault 
with the hereditary legislators, until at length (a. p. 1335) 
their tribunal was declared perpetual. 7 
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It is well to bear in mind that the English and other 
monarchical historians of Venice have, in nine cases out of 
ten, sought to misrepresent the demoeratic system under 
which the Republic flourished for more than six centuries ; 
and to extenuate, if not justify, the oppressive and tyrannical 
rule of the oligarchy, which, as we have seen, reduced the 
people to a state borde ‘ring on slavery. The most impartial 
of those historians is Hallam ; but even he is rather favour- 
able to the aristocracy, although he admits that the Coun- 

. - on e 
cil of Ten can hardly be regarded as a model in free States : 

“ This most remarkable part of the Venetian constitution consisted, 
in fact, of seventeen; comprising the Seignory, or the Doge and his six 
councillors, as well as the Ten, properly so called. They bad by usage, 
if not by right, a controlling and dictatorial power over the Senate and 
other magistrates; rescinding their decisions, and sometimes treating 
separately with foreign princes. Their vast influence strengthened the 
executive government, of which they formed a part, and gave a vigor to 
its movements which the jealousy of the councils would possibly have 
impeded, But they are chietly known as an arbitrary and inquisitorial 
tribunal, the standing tyranny of Venice. Excluding the old Council of 
Forty, not only from the investigation of treasonable charges, but of 
several other crmes of magnitude, they inquired, they jadged, they 
punished, according to what they called reason of state. The public 
never penetrated the mystery of their proceedings; the accused was 
sometimes not heard, and never confronted with witnesses; the condem- 
nation was secret as the inquiry ; and the punishment undivulged, like 
both ! The horrible and odious machinery of a police, the insidious spy, 
the stipendiary informer, unknown to the carelessness of fendal govern- 
— found their natural soil in the Repablic of Venice.”’— Middle Ages, 
by Henry Hallam, vol. i., p. 162. 

Other English historians speak of those who deprived the 
citizens of all representation, as “Reformers.” This is true, 
for example, of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, the most recent of all. 
Speaking of the privileges of the patricians, this gentleman tells 
us that ** with all these advantages, and they were certainly 
great, the nobility felt that asa body they had just reason to he 
dissatisfied witht the position which they oce upied i in society 
and there were two great constitutional abuses which combine: 
to produce this sentiment. The first was the principle of 
Universal Suffrage.* 

Further on Mr. Hazlitt speaks of the i inconveniences and 
dangers of the Democratic system. “ This condition of 
affairs,” he adds, ** was undoubtedly pregnant with evil; and 
it was such eri/ for which the advocates of reform were now 
anxious to prov ide an early and efficacious remedy.”{ It was 
not at all their own ag ggrandisement the oligarchy sought ; 





© Hist. Venetian Republic, vol. i., p. 388. t Lbid., p. 389. 
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they deprived the people of their rights, only because they 
were no use to them—nay, because they did them harm! 
And it was the same patriotic and disinterested motive that 
— them to reduce the Doge to the position of a mere 
puppet. “ A second point,” says the new historian of Ven- 
ice, which bred bitter complaint among the upper class, 
was the extensive power which was lodged by the ducal 
prerogative in the hands of their chief magistrate, and which 
though certainly abridged to a considerable extent by the 
law of Flabenigo, was still too ample and concentric to find 
favor in the eyes ofa proud and jealous aristocracy.’’* 

It was pe rfec tly right, therefore, according to Mr. Hazlitt, 
to chain the Doge as well as the people. He tells us that the 
labours of the * Reformers” were finished in 1172, and that 
‘* they resulted, as might have been foreseen perhaps in some 
quarters, in an entire reconstruction of the legislature and 
the introduction of several important changes into the Ex- 
ecutive.”’{ In the first place, the “* pernicious system ” of uni- 
versal suffrage was abolished forever. Thus the more power 
the oligarchy had to themselves, and the less opposition they 
had to encounter, the more complete was the reform ! But the 
Venetian historians take a very different view of the case, 
especially those of the first rank ; and the same is true of the 
French and German historians. The most reliable of all is 
M. Daru ; no one has more fully investigated the whole sub- 
ject than he; if, indeed, any other historian, native or 
foreign, has prepared himself so well for the task of writing 
the history of Venice. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
no other historian had such ample opportunities to ascertain 
the truth as far as i¢ was possible to do so alter the 
lapse of so many centuries. M. Daru had access to all the 
manuscripts, as well as printed documents secured by the 
French on the occupation of Venice at her downfall, in which 
were included many of the secret statutes of the oligarchy, 
and he was allowed similar privileges by the Austrian govern- 
ment. And what is the record that he presents us? It will 
be seen that a more atrocious government could not have 
existed anywhere than that initiated by Mr. Hazlitt’s * Reform- 
ers.” M. Daru has brought to light several of the statutes 
of the Council cf Ten, and has proved them to be correct 
copies. But before we give any specimens of these, let us 
glance at M. Daru’s account of the circumstances which ren- 
dered such statutes possible. 


od i izlitt, vol & p- 390. T Ibid 
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After the oligarchy had completed their new constitution 
they elected a Doge; but he was called upon to agree to the 
following conditions : That in future the people should have 
no voice in the election of the Doge. That the Doge should 
henceforth have no power to choose his own counsellors, but that 
six individuals should be associated with him, who should 
form an integral part of the supreme magistracy, and without 
whose concurrence none of his decrees should be valid. 
That whenever he might require a larger number of counsel- 
lors he should not, as formerly, call in the assistance of those 
citizens whom he thought most capable of advising him, but 
should consult the Forty, to whom were to be added sixty 
other individuals from the Great Council. That the people 
should no longer hold meetings, but should delegate the exer- 
cise of all their rights to 480 citizens (the Great Council, or 
hereditary legislators), from whom should emanate every act 
relating to the sovereignty, &e. 

It should be mentioned to the honour of the Doge who was 
elected under these conditions, that he refused to accept the 
office. The first Doge under the new constitution was Sebas- 
tiano Ziani (1173). He had always been in favour of disfran- 
chising the people, believing that they should have no hand, 
directly or indirectly, in the government ; and as his senti- 
ments were well known he was by no means popular. But 
Ziaui was at once wealthy and shrewd. The moment he 
received intimation that he was to be placed on the ducal 
throne, he had his name stamped on a large amount of gold 
and silver, which he threw to the crowds that rushed to see 
what the new Doge hadtosay. This had the desired effeet ; 
Ziani was carried in procession through the city amid the 
acclamations of the disfranchised people, and seated on a 
throne prepared for the occasion. 

The enemies of republican government maintain that be- 
cause Venice flourished for some time after this, her decline 
and fall must not be attributed to the change, forgetting 
that in this as well as in many other respects a state 1s 
very much like an iudividual, who on account of some 
important changes in his habits of life may contract a 
disease which, although it may continue latent for some 
time, is sure to kill him ultimately. It should be borne in 
mind besides that there was no real tyranny for long after 
this. Those used to freedom for centuries will not submit to 
be chained down at once; their fetters must be put on 
gradually. 
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But to return to the Council of Ten, which, as already 
remarked, was originated A.p.1310. One of its first acts 
was to render it a capital crime on the part of a Venetian 
to enter into the service of any foreign prince, and to con- 
fiseate the property of those who withdrew their allegiance 
from the Republic. The reason of these laws is sufficiently 
obvious, if indeed such tyrannical edicts can be said to have 
any reason inthem. Many of the citizens who were not for- 
tunate enough to belong to the privileged class, soon learned 
that they had no great inducement to remain in Venice ; large 
numbers withdrew accordingly ; and in order to put an end 


to an emigration which could not fail to prove the ruin of 


the Republic, the oppressed were obliged to suffer on, or 
subject themselves to still worse evils. 

Yet the treatment which the Venetians received 
was mild and gentle compared to that to which the 
colonies and provinces of the Republic were subjected. This 
will be sufficiently understood from a specimen or two of 
the maxims of the celebrated Fra ‘Paolo, drawn up by re- 
quest of the Council of Ten, for their guidance. Speaking 
of the people of the colonies who evince any longing 
for liberty, he says that they should be treated like ferocious 
beasts ; that they should be fed on dry bread, scourged, 
&e.* The rebels in the provinces, or those who are not 
willing to be “reconstructed” according to the reformed 
plan, are to be treated somewhat differently ; they are to be 
disposed of on a larger scale ; whole cities are to be deprived 
of their municipal privileges; their inhabitants are to be so im- 
poverished that they must sell their goods, and so give the 
Venetians an opportunity of making cheap purchases which 
will increase their wealth. If certain members of the 
municipal councils prove inconveniently bold, or too much 
devoted to the people, they must be gained over at any 
price. It this cannot be done, they must be exterminated 
under oue pretext or other, but the ordinary forms of justice 
must be dispensed with. Poison may be made to perform 
the work of the hangman, &c.t 





® |! faut les traites comme des animaux féroces, les rogner les dents, et 
les griffes, los humilier souvent, surtout leur oter les occasions de s’aguerrir 
Du pain et le baton, voila ce qu’il leur faut ; gardons l’humanité pour une 
meillure oceasivn.”’ 

+ Tendre a dépouiller les villes de leurs privileges, faire que les habitans 
s’apauvrissent, et que leurs biens*soient achetés par les Vénetiens. Ceux qui, 
dans les conseils municipaux, ce montreront ou plus audacieux ou plus dé- 
voués aux interéts de la population, il faut les perdre on les gagnera quel- 
que prix quece soit : enfin, sil se trouve dans les provinces quelques chefs de 
parti, il faut ls exrterminer sons un prétecte quelconque, mais en évitant de 
recourir d la justice ordinaire. Que le poison fasse Voffic2 de bourreau, cela 
est moins odicuxr et beaucoup plus profitable.” 
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It seems difficult to believe that any government would 
act on such atrocious precepts as these, but there can be no 
question that they were literally enforced by the Couacil of 
Ten. Many cases might be adduced in proof of the fact, but 
one or two will suffice. The course pursued towards Novelio 
de Carrara, Prince of Padua, is but too well known, for it 
has afforded several poets subjects for tragedies. For many 
years Carrara maintained a war against the superior power 
of Venice with distinguished heroism and ability. After 
enduring a long siege he was finally forced to surrender, in 
order to save the city and its inhabitants from destruction. 
The Venetian Proveditort, who always attended the armies of 
the Republic to watch the movements of the generals, and 
report any want of zeal or lack of courage which they might 
evince in their campaigns, declared to the Prince that they 
had no power to treat with him; they informed him that 
his best course was to deliver the keys of the city into their 
hands, and then go and negotiate in person with the Senate. 
Relying on their assurances, and a safe conduct which they 
furnished him, he at once embarked for Venice, taking one of 
his sons with him. In due time they were admitted to an 
audience of the Senate, when they threw themselves on their 
knees, and entreated the mercy of the Republic. The Doge, 
raising them encouragingly, placed one on each side of him, 
and reminded them, but without bitterness, of the benefits 
which his predecessors had conferred on their house, and of 
the ungrateful return which they made. The ingratitude 
of the Prince simply consisted in his having attempted to 
render himself and his people independent of Venice. His 
only reply, however, was to implore the clemency of the 
Senate, for he well knew what a cruel enemy he had to deal 
with. 

Both the Doge and the Senate had no other idea than to 
treat the Prince and his son as prisoners of war. With this 
view they appointed a commission to determine the place 
of their confinement. But the Council of Ten took the case 
into their own hands, maintaining that, for enemies so dan- 
gerous by their talents and valour, the only safe prison was 
the tomb. When the father and son were brought to their 
dungeon, they were permitted to see another member of their 
family—Francesco’s eldest son, of whose fate they had 
hitherto been ignorant since his arrest. 

After remaining some days in this miserable abode, the 
Prince was suddenly called upon to prepare for death. A 
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priest came to give him the consolation of religion ; having 
confessed him, he was called upon to withdraw. He had 
searcely left when two of the Council of Ten entered the 
dungeon, accompanied by their executioners. Novello 
determined, with characteristic bravery, to sell bis life as 
dearly as possible, seized a wooden stool, the only article of 
furniture in his dungeon, and rushed upon his murderers. 
After a desperate struggle he was overpowered, and strangled 
with the strings of a cross-bow. The two sons knew noth- 
ing of this, but they were put to death themselves next day.* 

~ But it was not alone those prisoners of war who might 
do them mischief at a future dayf they put to death in this 
way ; they often pursued the same course towards the com- 
manders of the forces of the Republic. Francesco Carmagnolia 
was one of the greatest captains of the middle ages. Not 
only had he gained many brilliant victories for the Republic, 
but added to her territories the finest plains of Lom- 
bardy. But beeause he could not a!ways defeat those who 
disputed the rule of Venice, his fate was sealed, on the ground 
that he was not faithful to the Republic. He was invited to 
the capital to confer with the Senate on the restoration of 
veace. Although well aware of the unscrupulous character 
of those he had to deal with, he did not hesitate to obey, 
because he knew he had done his duty. Lest he might ap- 
prehend danger, arrangements were made to do him honour 
along the whole route. On reaching Venice he was intro- 
duced into the ducal palace, but his attendants were advised to 
retire, as he would have te dine with the Doge (Foscari) and 
also have an interview with the Senate. This seemed natural 
enough, and he made no objection; but he soon observed 
that every door he passed was carefully closed, When found 
inside he was told that the Doge was indisposed and could not 
see him. <A dour that communicated with the secret dungeons 
was opened ; he objected that it was not the right way, that 
he had come in by a different door ; but the officers insisted 
that it was the right door, at the same time seizing him and 
dragging him in, he exclaiming that he was lost. As there 
were so many who saw him enter it would not do to dispateh 
him in the usual way, with poison or the rope. There being 
no proof that he had been in any manuer unfaithful to 





® Chroniche Veneziane, p. 895. Harl. MSS., No. 5020. Hazlitt’s Hist., vol. 
lii., ch. xxi 
+See Daru, vol. ii., p. 11. 
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his trust, he wes put to the torture; it was in vain he 
pointed out the wounds he had received in the service of 
the Republic, and showed how much they aggravated the 
sufferings inflicted on him to force him to confess that he 
was guilty. Finally his tormentors proclaimed that he 
made such a confession, and in order to prevent him from 
denying it, or from exposing the atrocious conduct of the 
Council of Ten, he was conveyed to the place of execution 
with a gagin his mouth, May 3, 1432.* 

The true cause of the fate of Carmagnolia was his fame 
and popularity as a general. The Doge was so much dis- 
gusted at the bloodthirsty conduct of the Inquisitors that he 
offered to resign, but was not permitted. Tyrants are gener- 
ally timid, as well as jealous; the Council of Ten feared 
that Carmagnolia, although not a Venetian but a Pied- 
montese, might one day restore the popular government, and 
become its head himself. But, in order to understand this, 
it is necessary to bear in mind the treatment received by such 
of the Doges as seemed to have any sympathy for the people, 
or to whom any popular favour was evinced. No matter 
what service they did for the Republic, they were persecuted 
or put to death—often both; or if they could not with any 
semblance of justice be imprisoned, exiled, or put to death 
themselves, their sons or their near relatives were persecuted 
in their stead. The case of Francesco Foseari will serve as 
an illustration of this. The conquests of this Doge excited 
admiration throughout Europe; the Venetian people were 
dazzled with the splendour of his reputation. Whenever he 
appeared in public he was enthusiastically cheered ; but no 
greater injury could have been done him, It was impossible 
to find any plausible pretext for attacking the Doge himself; 
but the Council wreaked its vengeance on his only son, 
Jacopo. He had previously lost three sons; this made 
him the more tenderly attached to the surviving one. But 
the latter was seized (1445) on the charge otf having re- 
ceived presents of jewels from the Duke of Milan contrary to 
law, and dragged before the Council of Ten ; his father was 
obliged to preside and witness the cruel tortures which forced 
him to admit having received the presents, and then to pro- 
nounce sentence of perpetual banishment upon him. 


* Hist. Veneta Secreta, p. 172. Chroniche Veneziane, p. 426. Hazlitt, 
vol. iv., ch. xxiii. 
* The Dogeressa, his mother, petitioned the Council of Ten, through the 
Doge, to be allowed to proceed to Trieste to take a last farewell of her 
child, but was refused.”—Hazlitt’s Venice, vol. iv., p. 202 
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After he had wandered in exile for five years one of the 
Council was assassinated. For no better reason than that 
Jacopo had cause to detest the oppressors of himself and his 
father, he was suspected of the murder. He was seized 
at Treviso by the secret emissaries of the Republic and 
brought to the capital. Again he was subjected to the most 
frightful torture, which his unhappy father was compelled 
to witness. No evidence could be adduced to show that 
Jacopo had any hand in the murder; nor could any amount 
of torture force him to admit that he knew anything of it. 
He was again sentenced to banishment, however ; the place 
of his new exile was one of the most distant of the colonies. 
He was not long in his new abode of misery when the real 
assassin confessed in his dying hour that it was he who did 
the deed. But this did Jacopo no good, although he im- 
plored to be allowed at least to visit his aged father and his 
wife. Finding all hope in vain, he wrote to the Duke of 
Milan begging him to intercede with the Senate in his behalf. 
This was “a high crime and misdemeanor” in itself, and 
accordingly Jacopo was seized once more and brought a 
prisoner to Venice. For the third time he was tortured 
before the eyes of his father; it was in vain he declared 
that he wrote the letter in despair, hoping that at the worst 
it would enable him to get a last sight of his aged parents 
and of bis wife, who was prevented from sharing his exile.* 
Again he was sent into exile with his joints almost dislocated 
by the cruel torture to which he was subjected ; but this 
time he had searcely arrived at his destination when death 
put an end to his sufferings. 

Twice his wretched father begged to abdicate a dignity 
which had been the cause of so much misery to himself and 
his family; but the Council of Ten refused to gratify hin: 
thus far, still waiting for an opportunity to satiate their hatred. 
He was eighty-six years of age when he heard of the death 
of Jacopo ; his grief wasso great that he was no longer capa- 


Even Hazlitt, who is everywhere the apologist and champion of the 
Council of Ten, is obliged to admit that the last meeting between the 
wretched Jacopo and his still more wretched family, was heart-rending. 
“ The agonized countenances,” he says, “ the tears, the sobs, were absolutely 
melting ; and the final meeting between the two Foscari is described by 
(iiorgio Dolfino, a kinsman of his family and an eye-witness, as having 
been sublimely pathetic. ‘Father,’ cried Jacopo, ‘I beseech thee to pro- 
cure me leave to return to my house!’ ‘Jacopo,’ rejoined the other, ‘go, 
obey the will of the country (La Terra), and seek nothing beyond.’ But 
the painful exertion which it had cost the old Doge to command his feelings 
had a quick reaction.” — History of Venice, vol. iv., p. 219. 
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ble of discharging the vain ceremonial of office. While 
thus tottering on the brink of the grave, Jacopo Loredano, 
one of his bitterest enemies, who was now a member of the 
Council of Ten, proposed that he should be deposed, as no 
longer capable of performing his duties. The heart-broken 
old man protested that it was contrary to the Constitution 
to depose him merely for being old and infirm; but in 
vain. He was ordered to retire private ‘ly from the palace ; 
but he insisted on quitting it public ly by the great 
staircase on which he had been solemnly ‘installed thirty- 
four years before. Leaning on his staff the old man de- 
scended from the palace, while the multitude shed tears 
at their inability to save him from such humiliation, overawed 
as they were by mercenary troops that only waited for the 
signal to slaughter them. The old man had searce ly reached 
his residence when the bell of St. Mark announced 


by a 
merry peal the election of his successor. 


But he was unequal 
to the shock which this gave him ; the agitation produced the 
rupture of a blood-vessel, which caused his death almost 
instantaneously.* It is not strange that the people mourned 
his death ; and perhaps it is still less strange from the facts 
already stated that a decree of the Council of Ten forbade 
them, on pain of death, from speaking in public or private 
of either of the two Foscari.t 

Such were the Venetian Radicals of the fifteenth century ; 
but they had not yet brought their system to perfection. 
They thought the enemies of the Republic were still too 
leniently dealt with; and that accordingly there was too 
much “disloyalty.”’ The Council of Ten pledged their 
“sacred honour’’ to exterminate the disloyal. But how was 
this to be done? They could not admit into their tribunal 
persons who might betray them; the Council was too large 
already, but it would not “be just to diminish it, since all the 
members had done their duty so well. Finally it was agreed 
upon to appoint three members of the Council, Inquisitors of 
State (1544). The power of these Inquisitors was to be 
supreme; aud they were to render no account whatever of 


When the death of the Doge was announced the Council of Ten made 
arrangements to honour him with the usual rites of sepulture. His wife 
(the Dogaressa Nani) objected that “it was a tardy atonement for passed 
wrongs,” &.; but what the Council of Ten willed should be done. The corpse 
ot Foseari was seized and enveloped in the ducal robes on which he had co 

ferred so much lustre and glory in his life, but of which he had been 


stripped only a few days previously, for the crime of having grown old 
and feeble in the service of the Republic !—/zlitt, 
+ Memorie Veneti, p. 420 


vol. c., xxiv. 
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their doings. All their functions were to be performed in 
secret ; their jurisdiction embraced all ranks and condition, 
including the Doge, the Senate, the ecclesiastics of all grades, 
not excepting the Pope’s nuncio. To none but the Council 
of Ten was any of these Inquisitors known ; neither prison- 
ers nor witnesses were ever permitted to see them. No sum- 
mons which they issued bore their own names, but that of 
the President of the Council of Ten. 

Torture was the means which they chiefly relied upon 
to elicit information; and after the victim was forced to 
give evidence against himself, the Inquisitors were empow- 
ered to execute him at night and in private, the general 
mode of death being drowning in the Canal of Orfano. 
Another decree provided that if any one, whether noble, 
ecclesiastic, or plebeian, presumed to make comment on 
what was done in this way, he should be warned twice, 
and then if he persisted drowned as incorrigible.*  M. 
Daru was the first who brought to light some ef the atro- 
cicus statutes which authorized laws of this kind, and he 
has fully proved them to be authentic. Mr. Hazlitt and cer- 
tain other admirers of the oligarchical system declare that 
those statutes are spurious, for no better reason thanth at 
they know,nothing about them. They make no allowance for 
the superioz learning, peculiar advantages, and indefatigable 
research of M. Daru. But although they reject the statutes, 
all record atrocities which illustrate even the worst of those 
statutes. There is no instance of tyranny, however cruel* 
or base, alluded to by us in this paper which is not recorded 
even by Mr. Hazlitt; but he always tries to show that the 
Council of Ten aud the Inquisitors of State were actuated 
by the noblest motives, just as some other writers are trying 
to show at the present moment how noble and grand are the 
inotives of a certain other Council which is also destined to 
attain a certain kind of fame. In summing up the evidence 
of the genuineness of the “ reconstruction” statutes of the 
Council of Ten, collected from various sources, he makes the 
following remarks, which we prefer to give in his own lan- 
guage: 

‘Dans les recueils de la coriéspondance de la légation de France 4 
Venise, existans aux archives des Affuires Etrangeéres, on trouve de temps 
en temps, parmi les pi¢ces envoyées par les ambassadeurs, des extraits du 





One of the articles of this decree reads as follows : 
‘Le patricien qui se permettait le moindre propos contre le gouvernes 
ment, était admon¢té deux fois, et a la troisiéme noyé comme incorrigible.” —- 
(Art. 39.) 
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réglement de l’inquisition d’état. Ces extraits sont fort incomplets, mais, 
dans ce quils contiennent, ils sont conformés aux statuts que nous pub- 
lions. Tous ces extraits, toutes ces copies ont déji plus d’un siécle 
d’existence ; et cette conformité entre des copies qui n'ont pu étre faites 
l'une sur l'autre, entre les citations du cavalier Soranzo et les extraits 
envoyés en divers temps par nos ambassadeurs, parait démontrer l'authen- 
ticité de ces statuts.”"— J/ist. de la Republique de Ve vise, vol. ", p- 387. 

Among these statutes was one which declared that there 
was no asylum in Venice for those suspected of being “ dis- 
loyal.” Neither priest, bishop, nor cardinal could save them 
from assassination even before the altar. If one, believed to 
sympathize with the inhabitants of the disfranchised cities or 
provinces of the Republic, sought refuge in the palace of an 
ambassador under circumstances that rendered it imprudent 
to arrest him, means were to be taken to stab or poison him. 
The ambassadors themselves were constantly watched ; at 
least four spies were maintained about the residence of each ; 
and these were instructed to procure all the information in 
their power from those in the service of the ambassador, 
freely bribing them when necessary. No Venetian could let 
a house to an ambassador, or to the Pope’s nuncio, without 
permission from the Inquisitors, who would cause the house 
to be visited and carefully examined in order to ascertain 
whether it had any private communication with the sur- 
rounding dwellings. In addition to all these precautions, 
‘¢ jions’ mouths” of iron were at every street corner, so that 
all who had any spite to gratify against their neighbours might 
convey their anonymous complaints to the Inquisitors. Then 
there were hosts of spies belonging to all classes ; even pros- 
titutes and thieves were thus employed ; and this odious 
tribunal continued to exercise its atrocious functions until 
the overthrow of the Republic by the French. 

One not sufficiently acquainted with the subject would 
naturally ask, Why did not the Church interfere to prevent 
such atrocities? But soit did, many a time. Several popes 
denounced Venice as a disgrace to Christianity ; more than 
one Pope excommunicated the Republic, and declared its 
conduct infamous; whereas the popes were the best friends 
of the Venetians before the Council of Ten was established. 
As it is our wish to do justice to Catholic as well as Protest- 
ant, to Pope as well as President, we will pause here to 
take a briet glance at the relations between the Church and 
the Venetian Republic. When the Emperor, Frederick 
Barbarossa, sought to destroy all the republics of Italy, es- 
pecially the free and heroic communities of Lombardy, their 
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friend and protector, Pope Alexander III., did all he could 
to save them. Being overpowered by the forces of Barba- 
rossa, he sought an asylum in Venice, the Republic having 
then become illustrious by its successful wars against the 
Saracens, and its splendid conquests both in the East and 
the West. The Emperor indignantly demanded that the 
Pope should be delivered up to him. In reply, an army was 
sent under Sebastian Ziani, who defeated and put to flight 


the imperial forces, and destroyed forty-eight sail of 


the fleet sent to the Adriatic for the express purpose of 
forcing Venice to violate the rights of hospitality (a.p 
1172). When Ziani was returning with the trophies of his 
victories, the Pope accompanied the Senate to welcome 
home in a triumphant procession their victorious chieftain. 
Alter the enthusiasm which the arrival of Ziani under 
such circumstances had somewhat subsided, his Holiness ad- 
dlressed him as follows: “ Ziani, take this ring and present 
it to the sea as a testimony of your dominion over it. Let 
your successors annually perform the same ceremony, that 
posterity may know your valour purchased such a preroga- 
tive, and subje cted this element to you even as a bridegroom 
is husband and lord over the bride whom he has chosen.” 
3e it remembered that there was no tyranny at this 
time, but that the Venetians were as free and happy as any 
people in Christendom. Subsequently when the Republic 
commenced the atrocious system which we have adverted 
to in the preceding pages, the favour of Alexander availed 
it nothing; the popes did all in their power to punish 
it. An iustance or two will sufficiently illustrate this fact. 

On the death of Azzo of Este, Marquis ot Ferrara, his 
natural sou, who had attempted to murder him, claimed his 
inheritance to the total exclusion of the rightful heir, the 
brother of the marquis; and because his mother was a 
native of Venice, the Republic recognized his claim to the 
marquisate, and his right to dispose of it as he thought 
proper, although the people of Ferrara indignantly pro- 
tested against the usurpation. The new marquis was 
induced to sell Ferrara to the Republic for a thousand 
ducats, and an army was immediately sent to occupy the ter- 
ritory. Pope Clement V. sent two nuncios to Venice to pro- 
test against a proceeding so contrary to every principle of 
justice and morality; but the oligarchs dismissed them 
without the least satisfaction. Then the Pope issued a bull 
declaring the Republic infamous to the fourth generation; its 
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goods and possessions the lawful prey of the first takers, &e. 
The bull concluded by proclaiming that God would look 
with an approving eye on every act of hostility which 
should tend to blot the oligarchs and their posterity from 
the memory of mankind. This was very 
who will say in view of the atrocities we have noticed 
above, that it was too much so? The Republic paid no 
attention to the bul!, further than to forbid all citizens of 
Venice, lay and ecclesiastical, from giving it publicity or 
noticing it In any way, on pain of death, This, however, did 
not save Ferrara, whose inhabitants rose en masse, drove out 
the Venetian mercenaries, and restored the rightful heir to 
his inheritance. 


severe, but 


On another occasion the Pope, finding tiat excommu- 
nication had no effeet on the tyrants of Venice, declared 
war against them ; their first reply was to issue a decree 
declaring that no quarter should be given to armed 
priests. Having taken an ecclesiastic prisoner soon after, 
on the shore of Agirelega, they condemned him to ride back- 
wards on a mule, holding the tail for a bridle, preceded by 
the common crier, who proclaimed before him, * Behold the 
wicked priest who displeased God in his life, and was taken 
in iniquity,” (A. D. 1274). 

As we have already remarked, it is not one Pope, or two, 
or three, that sought to compel Venice, in one way or other, to 
have some regard for the claims of justice and humanity. 

sut we must confine ourselves to one instance more. Pass- 

ing over several centuries of atrocities, and many protests 
against the latter from the Vatican, we come to the time of 
Paul V., who attempted, in vain, to rescue several ecclesias- 
tics from the dungeons of the CouncilofTen. On the 17tn of 
April, 1683, this pontiff issued a decree of excommunication 
against the Council of Ten, the Inquisition of State, aud the 
Doge, which was to take effect in twenty-four hours, if 
the doomed prisoners were not delivered up to the Nuncio 
within that time. A large number of the clergy obeyed or 
Pope, at the risk of exciting the wrath of the Council of 
Ten; so many pursued this course that it would have ici i 
inconvenient to find prisons or racks for all; accordingly 
they were marched in procession out of the city by troops 
of soldiers, with a box, containing the eucharist, suspended 
from the neck ot each. 

Because /ra Paolo, better known as Sarpi, the infamous 
Secretary of the Council of Ten, is called a monk, some 
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well-meaning, but credulous and shallow, writers regard him 
as representing the Christian Church ; whereas, if he had ever 
been a monk, he was a renegade of the worst kind, and one 
who detested the Pope. It is necessary to bear in mind that 
the representatives of the pontiff were the Cardinals Bellar- 
min and Baronius ; while the champion of the Council of Ten 
was Sarpi; and whereas the former pleaded the cause of human- 
ity and justice, the latter recommended such atrocious senti- 
ments to his employers as the following : 

“Un ouvrier de larsenal, un chef de ce qu’on appelle parmi les marins 
le menstrance, passait il au service d’une puissance ¢trangére: il fallait 
le faire assassiner, surtouts sic’ étaitun homme répute brave et habile 
daus sa profession.” —( Art, 3, des Statuts.) 

Bossuet mentions as a matter of history that Calvin was 
not a more implacable enemy to the Catholic Church than 
Sarpi ;* that he did all in his power to bring the mass into 
discredit ; and that he exercised whatever influence he had 
to cause an entire separation between the Republic and the 
Church of Rome. In proof of the latter fact Boyvsuet quotes from 

sedell, Protestant chaplain of the British embassy at Venice, 

who wrote to his friend Diodoti, inviting him to come to 
Venice ; that they hoped to have a reformation there in a short 
time.f This may perhaps account for the good will of Mr. 
Hazlitt towards the Coancil of Ten and the Inquisitors, 
whom, as already remarked, he always regards as “ Reform- 
ers.” 

As the decline of Venice increased, and her weak- 
ness became more and mcre apparent, the Council 
of Ten became less bold. The subjects of other states 
were treated with more caution; foreign ambassadors had 
ceased to be molested in their residences. But the Vene- 
tians themselves were oppressed nearly as much as ever. 
So late as 1755, Count Capucefalo, who had formerly 
been Consul at Zante, was put to death by the Inquisition, 
on the bare suspicion of having carried on a correspondence 
with the Austrian Ambassador. Finally, when the hour 
of danger arrived, no government could have acted with 
greater pusillanimity than the Council of Ten. It is true 
that the oligarchs remained haughty to the last. When the 
French Revolution broke out they had offers of alliance from 
the French and Austrians in turn, but they rejected each. 
A small French ship, which attempted to enter the lagunes 





© If any further proof of this were necessary, it would be found in Sarpi’s 
History of the Council of Trent (Jstoria de concilio Tridzntino). London, 
1619 
+ Ecclesia Venite reformationem brevi speramus—Bossuet, Hist. des Variations, 
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contrary to the laws of the Republic, was violently attacked 
by the forts and destroyed. When the Inquisitors gave 
orders to fire on the single French ship, they were not aware 
that the French army was already in Italy. The Council of 
Ten sent deputies to Napoleon to explain and apologize ; 
but he only replied by issuing a proclamation, calling on the 
city and province of Venice to shake off the authority of a 
government which had oppressed them for centuries. Both 
Venice and Padua seemed delighted to have an opportunity, 
and they lost no time in forming provisional municipalities. 
The Senate and Council of Ten became frightened, and 
suspended their deliberations. A conferenza was held in 
the private chamber of the Doge (April 30, 1797), but be- 
fore they could come to any conclusion the news arrived 
that the French were preparing to attack the capital. The 
Council of Ten was seized with consternation, and several 
members proposed the immediate surrender of Venice. The 
proposition was referred to the Great Council, which unani- 
mously agreed to it. On the same day (May 1, 1797) Napo- 
leon issued a formal declaration of war against Venice. 
Deputies were sent to him, but he refused to listen to any 
negotiations until the destruction of the French ship aud the 
assassination of the Frenchmen it contained had been 
avenged by the death of the three Inquisitors of State, and the 
commander who carried out their orders in sinking the 
French ship. In order that they might have time to delib- 
erate on this proposition Napoleon granted them an armistice 
of five days; but only three days of the time had passed 
when the Great Council voted almost unanimously for the 
arrest and trial of the three Inquisitors of State and the com- 
mander, the Doge in the mean time offering to renounce the 
ducal dignity. The next step was to send away the 11,000 
Slavonians originally brought to Venice, ostensibly for its de- 
fence against foreign foes, but really for the purpose of over- 
awing the Venetians, so that they should not attempt to re- 
sist the atrocious decrees of their masters. Lest this might 
net be sufficiently satisfactory to Napoleon, all the forts in 
the capital and the lagunes were disarmed. All necessary 
preparations having thus been made the French armies quietly 
entered Venice. It need hardly be remarked that no govern- 
ment ever had a more inglorious end. 

The people, the descendants of those who had set at de- 
fiance the armies of Charlemagne and of Pepin, and forced 
them to acknowledge their independence, had only to look 
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on with folded arms. It is a remarkable fact that those 
whose hands had been tied for centuries, and been treated 
little better than slaves, wept briny tears at this humiliation ; 
while many of their oppressors were glad to enter the service 
of the conqueror, and, if they had the power, would have been 
as ruthless tyrants as ever. So much had all classes degen- 
erated under such a régime, that of all the people conquered 
by Napoleon, he was most ready to get rid of the Venetians ; 
and accordingly they were not quite three months under 
French rule when they were transferred to the House of Aus- 
tria by the treaty of Campo Formio. No doubt the yoke of 
Austria has often been heavy ; but it is certain that no Aus- 
trian governor has oppressed the Venetians so atrociously as 
their own Council ot Ten. 
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Tue human mind is continually seeking for the cause of 

those phenomena which nature presents unasked, as well as 

such as she reveals when subjected to experimental opera- 
tious. As yet all causesare secondary to man ; only for a short 
time does he feel satisfied with having discovered one which 
carries him a step nearer the first cause, be that what it may. 

It is easy for us to say that God is the Great First Cause ; 

but the enquiring mind is not satisfied with thus summarily 

disposing of the question ; it seeks to discover how the Great 

Mind of the Universe, through the operation of general prin- 
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ciples, produces the various phenomena of nature. The gen- 
eral result of human investigation tends to show that all 
known causes are but modifications of one great principle. 

The true method of investigation is to arise from phe- 
nomena, to the causes which prdduce them. From a want 
of the knowledge of all the phenomena pertaining to any 
one thing, the principle which we deduce is not always the 
true one, and we are sometimes obliged to frame hypotheses 
to aid our investigations. 

About the middle of the last century a few philosophers 
began to speculate on the phenomena of the solar system and 
the sidereal heavens; but it was not till Laplace and Sir 
William Herschel had carefully studied those phenomena 
that a hypothesis was framed which seemed to include nearly 
all the faets of the outward universe—the macrocosm—and 
bind them together. The former of these philosophers saw 
five principal facts of the solar system which could not be 
owing to chance, and he therefore concluded that they all 
had a similar origin, and were the result of a similar cause. 
The latter, from his observations on the structure and con- 
tents of the sidereal heavens, carried on for many years, con- 
cluded that there exists in many regions of the visible uni- 
verse, a nebulous matter whose density is very small when 
compared with that of the earth, and out of this substance 
stellar clusters are formed by the forces of nature. The 
Nebular Hypothesis of to-day embraces both classes of facts, 
those of the solar system and of the sidereal heavens. Every 
new discovery in the physical universe, whose bearing can 
at present be seen, seems to give it additional strength. 

The nebular hypothesis, or nebular theory, is based on 
the assumption that all physical matter was once in a gaseous 
state, and held in that condition by caloric. But being sur- 
rounded on all sides with space, either filled or empty, whose 
temperature was 50° or more (Fah.) below zero, radiation 
would go ou, the gaseous substance would thus be cooled, 
and all the mutations consequent ou such a change of condi- 
tions would follow. The nebular theory attempts to show 
that these mutations are the causes of the phenomena of 
nature, as they are observed in the material universe. 

It is necessary to show, in the first place, that gaseous or 
nebulous matter exists unconnected with the earth or any 
of the planets. That the earth once possessed a very elevated 
temperature is rendered evident by geological investiga- 
tions, and that the interior is still in a highly heated condi- 
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tion, is shown by the existence of hot springs, earthquakes, 
and active volcanoes. Not only so, but the figure of the 
earth shows that its present form could only have been at- 
tained by assuming it when it was in a fluid state, and under 
the free influence of all the forces acting upon it. Sir John 
Herschel, in his Outlines of Astronomy,* suggests thatif the 
earth had originally been spherical, and covered with an ocean 
such as at present exists, upon its receiving a motion of rota- 
tion the action of the water would wear down the solid mate- 
rial, and transfer the débris to other parts till the conditions of 
equilibrium were attained. But an easy analytical investiga- 
tion shows that the ellipticity of the earth would not be one- 
three-hundredth as it is now, but only one-four-hundredth. 
Thus the figure of the earth reveals its former fluid condition. 

That nearly all comets, at least, are still in a gaseous 
state is a well-settled fact of astronomical science. The 
great comet of 1858 was subjected to a close scrutiny 
by some of the ablest observers with the best instruments in 
existence, but no evidence of solidity in any part of it could 
be perceived. Many indications of gaseous fluidity were to 
be seen. Changes in the envelopes surrounding the nucleus 
took place with great rapidity. The nucleus itself varied 
in size, as measured at different times—diminishing as the 
comet approached the sun, and for some time afterwards, as 
if it were a liquid and was evaporated by the intensity of the 
solar rays, and thrown off in the form of envelopes. Biela’s 
comet at one time was seen to pass over asmall cluster of stars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth magnitude, and although 
fifty thousand miles thickness of cometic matter was between 
the observer and the stars, yet they still continued visible, 
notwithstanding the most trifling fog would have effaced 
them.t 

The most conclusive evidence of the existence of nebulous 
matter, however, is that afforded by the spectroscope. Al- 
though scientists have not yet had an opportunity to subject 
the light of any of the great comets which occasionally ap- 
pear to spectrum analysis, yet such as have been observed 
were found to have nuclei in the condition of a_self-lumi- 
nous gas. 

In August, 1864, Dr.Huggins examined the light of a bright 
planetary nebula in Draco, with a spectroscope, and he found 


© Art. 226, ed. of 1849. Onthe form of the earth, see Airy’s Mathematical 
Tracts, Pratt’s Figure of the Eurth, and Mécanique Celeste. 
} Grant’s Hist. of Phys. Astronomy, pp. 203-4. 
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the spectrum to consist of three bright lines instead of being 
a continuous band of light of various colours like the spec- 
tra of the sun and fixed stars. Such a spectrum is formed by 
light from luminous gas, a part of which in this case seems 
to be hydrogen. Besides this an exceedingly faint spectrum 
was seen for a little distance on each side of the bright lines. 
Subsequent observations on other nebulz induced Dr. Hug- 
gins “to regard this faint spectrum as due to the solid or 
liquid matter of the nucleus,’’* 

It is unnecessary to enter into any further details in rela- 
tion to Dr. Huggins’ observations on the spectra of the neb- 
ula. Suffice it to say that many of the irresolyable nebula 
were found to consist of luminous gas, some of them having 
a solid or liquid nucleus.t 

It is a well-known fact that the fixed stars exist through- 
out the visible universe in separate clusters of greater or less 
extent; in short, that such a thing as an isolated fixed star 
is unknown. Those which we eall isolated fixed stars, and 
which appear to us as such, really belong to the immense 
cluster known us the Milky Way, our sun being one of the 
number. The immense distance which separates us from 
the nearest fixed star (Al/pha Centauri) gives us some ide: 
of the immeasurable extent of interstellar spaces. 

Observation shows us that alf the principal fixed stars 
are not fixed, but have a proper motion, which is partly due 
to the motion of the solar system in space, and partly owing 
to their own independent motions.¢ It has not yet been 
proved that clusters have a proper motion as a whole ; but 
the gravitation of material bodies renders it necessary that 
not only separate stars, but starry clusters and nebule 
should be in motion to prevent their coming into collision. 
The components of binary, ternary, and multiple systems 
have a curvalinear motion around their common centre of 
gravity. What observation teaches us is true of the motion 
of these isolated systems, the science of mechanics teaches 
us must be true of the motion of the great system of the 
universe. Reason teaches us that there is a natural cause 
for the observed motion and arrangement of the contents of 
the sidereal heavens. What is that cause ? 


ee Amer. Jour. of Science, vol. xi. [2]. pp 77-8 
t See ‘** National Quarterly Review’’ for December 1867, pp. 107.-108. 
The reader may also consult the American Journal of Science, vol. xl., pp. 77- 
81.” 
t Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. iii., p. 260, 
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Let us see what the solar system teaches in relation to 
this great cause. We find in the centre a luminary, im- 
mensely larger than any of the planets, around which, as 
the principal controlling body, the other members revolve. 
The primary planets revolve in the same direction, from 
west to east. The satellites, except those of Uranus, so far 
as known, revolve around their respective primaries from 
west to east. The primary planets, so far as known, rotate 
on their axis, from west to east. The secondaries rotate in 
the same direction, so far as observation has determined. 
The primary planets revolve in orbits, the planes of which 
have a small inclination to one another, and to the plane of 
the solar equator. ‘The secondaries revolve in planes having 
a small inclination, so far as known, to the planes of the 
equator of their respective primaries. The sun rotates in 
the same direction as that in which the planets revolve 
around him. The distance between the planetary orbits 
gradually increases from the sun outwards. ‘The planets 
increase in bulk, as a general thing, from Mercury to 
Jupiter; thence they decrease somewhat. The density of 
the planets increases from Mereury outward. The number 
of satellites belonging to each primary increases, as a general 
rule, from the sun outward. The time of rotation of the 
larger planets is much less than that of the smaller. A 
zone of very small planets (asteroids) exists between the orbits 
of Marsand Jupiter. Saturn is surrounded with several un- 
broken rings. The comets which visit the sun are not 
confined to a limited zone in the heavens, approximately 
coincident with that which contains the orbit of the planets, 
but their orbits have all inclinations to the ecliptic, from zero 
to ninety degrees ; and the motion of some is direct, and that 
of others retrograde. 

But any theory of the universe must not only explain the 
preceding facts, but it must also give a reason for the stability 
of the orbital motions of the planets, and of their axial rota- 
tions. In 1784, Laplace demonstrated the following beauti- 
ful theorems as applicable to our system, and insuring its 
stability: “If the mass of each planet be multiplied by the 
square of the eccentricity, and this product by the square 
root of the mean distance, the sum of these quantities will 
always retain the same magnitude.” We learn from obser- 
vation that for any particular epoch this ‘ magnitude’’ is 
small. This theorem applies to the eccentricities. The 
other one has reference to the inclinations, ‘ If the mass of 
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sach planet be multiplied by the square of the tangent of the 
orbit’s inclination to a fixed piane, and this product by the 
square root of the mean distance, the sum of such quantities 
will continue invariable.’’* Observation shows that the 
planets rotate around principal axes, which insures the sta- 
bility of their rotations. 

It the nebular hypothesis be a true theory of the uni- 
verse, and there are still gaseous nebulz trom which stars are 
formed within the range of telescopic vision, the spectro- 
scope ought to show them in the various stages of condensa- 
tion from the purely gaseous to those which are almost starry 
in their structure. Our observations on the structure of 
nebule are not so extensive as we could wish; but we will 
quote from Dr. Huggins, one of the principal authorities on 
this subject. The recent examination of the great nebula in 
Orion shows that this large and wonderful object belongs to 
the class of gaseous bodies. The light from this nebula 
resolves itself under the refractive power of the prism into 
the same three bright lines. With a narrow slit they appear 
exceedingly thin and well defined. The intervals between 
them are dark, and in the light from no part of this nebula 
was any indication detected of a continuous spectrum, such 
as is characteristic of incandescent solid or liquid matter. 
Different portions of this great nebulous mass were brought 
successively upon the slit, but the results of minute examin- 
ation showed that the whole nebula emits light, which 
indicates a constitution identical throughout the body. The 
light from one part differs from that ot another in intensity 
alone : 

“ According to Lord Rosse and Professor Bond, the brighter parts 
near the trapezium consist of clustering stars. If this be the trne 
uppearance of the nebula under great telescopic power, then these dis- 
crete points of light must indicate separate and probably denser portions 
of the gas, and that the whole nebula is to be regarded rather as a 
systein of gaseous bodies than as an unbroken vaporeus mass. 

“If the gaseous matter of these objects represented the ‘nebulous 
fluid,’ out of which, according to the hypothesis of Sir William Ierschiel, 
stars are to be elaborated, we should expect a spectram in which the 
groups of bright lines were as numerous as the dark lines due to absorp- 
tion found in the spectra of the stars. 

“Ifthe three bright lines be supposed to indicate matter in its mos 
primary forms, still we should expect to find in some of the nebulie, o 
in some parts of them, indications by a more complex spectram, of an 
advance in the formation of the separate elementary bodies which exist 
in the sun and inthe stars. 

‘* A progressive formation of some kind is, however, suggested by the 
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2 Mém, Acad. des Sciences, 1784. 
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presence in many of the nebula of a nucleus, the spectrum of which 
indicates that it is not pare gas, but contains solid or liquid matter. 

“It imay, therefore, be that nebulw, which have little indication of 
resolvability, and yet give a continuous spectrum, such as the Greet 
Nebula in Andromeda, are nct clusters ot suns, but gaseous nebule which, 
by the gradual loss of heat, or the influence of other forces, have become 
erowded with more condensed and opaque portions.’”* 


Thus far, then, the spectroscopical observations of the 
nebula would seem rather to favour the nebular hypothesis 
than to disprove it. Sir William Herschel drew the tacts 
for his theory of star-formation from telescopic observations. 
He found, as he supposed, nebule in all stages of progress, 
from the diffuse nebulosity, without definite form or outline, 
to the bright nebulous star, which consists of an apparently 
isolated fixed star, situated in the centre of a nebulous fluid of 
nearly circular outline. Dr. Huggins examined a nebulous 
star (55) in Andromeda, with a strong atmosphere, and he 
found the spectrum “ apparently similar to that of an 
ordinary star.”’t 

The reader has a right to ask what forces are in action 
in the gaseous nebulzw to regulate and control their forma- 
tion intosuns and planets. There is, perhaps, some evidence, 
as we before intimated, that all known forees are but 
different modifications of one great primordial prineiple ; 
but in the present state of positive knowledge we caunot 
ascend to the origin, but must refer to secondary causes as 
the producers ot the phenomena ef nature.t We shall 
enumerate among these causes, repulsion, gravication, mag- 


= 


netic, diamagnetic, and chemical action. Professor Ennis, 
, S > 


Am. Jour. of Science, vol. xl. [2], p. 133. 7 Ib., p. 80. 

{ We recently read some speculations on chemical aud gravitative forces, in 
which the writer assumed that motion is the primary cause in nature, and 
that elastic, chemical, gravitative, and mechanical forces are a result of 
motion. At present, the best theory of light and heat is that which refers 
them to the vibrations of an elastic medium. Sound is also thus explained. 
We can, in the same way, explain chemical force. It is an instructive fact, that 
the law of gravitation has the same algebraic expression as the law of light ; 
and that both vary according to the geometrical law of the equable distribu- 
tion of the same absolute quantity of material over spherical surfaces of different 
diameters. ‘That is, gravitation in its law is lixe a substance emitted from the 
surface of a body, and passing into space in all directions. Whatever may be 
the cause of attraction, we think, from the above consideration, that it must be 
similar to the cause of light and heat. 

We know that every particle of matter, so far as observation extends, is in 
motion ; but whether we should assume that attraction and repulsion are th: 
cause of motion, or motion the cause of the existence of those forces, is yet 
an unsettled question. Granting the existence of cohesion as distinct from 
gravity, we know that motion would continue if attraction and repulsion should 
cease to exist. 
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in his work on the Origin of the Stars, assumes, and then 
attempts to demonstrate, that the attraction of gravitation 
alone is suflicient to explain the phenomena of nature. We 
view gravitation as the great and principal controlling power 
under whose guidance the outward phenomena of nature, so 
to speak, were produced. We are necessarily ignorant, at 
present, of many facts which would be required for us to 
give a complete history of the transformation of a gaseous 
nebulz into suns and planets ; but by assuming such a com- 
munity in nature, that the earth with the forces and phe- 
nomena which here manifest themselves, is a representation 
of the astronomical class of material bodies, we are enabled 
to arrive at many important conclusions. That our globe in 
its principal features, is of the same general nature as all 
other similar bodies in the universe, we can searcely enter- 
tain a doubt; for we know that both the telescope and the 
spectroscope furnish facts to sustain such a view. 

Let us now assume that there existed, an immense num- 
ber of azes ago, a nebulous body of a gaseous nature, similar 
in conformation and structure to the great nebula in Orion, 
or some similar object, and that it was subject to the actions 
of all the forees of the universe that pertain to such a body, 
whether they be the same as those which we have enumerated, 
or more or less. Spectrum analysis proves that the nucleiof 
the sun and fixed stars are either solid or liquid, and rendered 
luminous by heat; and calculations founded o2 the amount 
of light aud heat radiated from the sun, show in the case of 
that body, at least, that its surface temperature is so 
hich that we can form no adequate idea of it.* If 
the sun is reudered luminous by heat, analogy would 
lead us to conelude that not only the stars but the gaseous 
nebulz owe their luminosity to an elevated temperature. 
Weare not left to analogy in the case of the fixed stars, for 
experiment proves that we actually derive a great amount of 
heat from that class of bodies. 

Modern chemistry has made kuown some curious facts of 
the chemical relations of so intensely heated matter; and 
these help to throw some light on the constitution of the 
gaseous, or primitive nebulae. Heat, under ordinary con- 
ditions, is favourable tochemical combinations, but when the 
temperature becomes higher it reverses all affinities. 
Oxygenand hydrogen unite at acertain temperature and form 


See Celestial Dynamics ; by Dr. J. R. Mayer, Am. Jour. of Science, vol 
xxxvi. [2!, pp. 264—5. Also Herschel’s Outlines, Art. 397 
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water, which at a much higher degree of heat become resolv- 
ed again into its component gases. Thus it is possible to 
have the temperature so elevated that all substances would 
be completely resolved into their elements. The recent re- 
searches of Deville and others seem to warrant this conclu- 
sion. In other words, “ we may suppose that all the ele- 
ments, which make up the sun or our planet, would, when 
80 intensely heated as to be in that gaseous condition which 
all matter is capable of assuming, be uncombined—that is to 
say, would exist together in the condition of what we call 
chemical elements, whose further dissociation in stellar or 
nebulous masses may even give us evidence of matter still 
more elemental than that revealed by the experiments of the 
laboratory, where we can only conjecture the compound 
nature of many of the so-called elementary substances.’’* In 
this way we may account for the fact that so few elements 
seem to existin the gaseous nebula, as we infer from the 
small number of bright lines which their spectra exhib- 
its. In this process of cooling and condensing the primeval 
elements of matter would combine in various ways and ac- 
cording to various proportions, and produce, one after an- 
other, the ordinary, or so-called “ elements” of the chem- 
istry of to-day. 

All experience in relation to terrestrial things teaches us 
that we ought not to ussume the primitive nebulae to have 
been homogeneous in respect to density, at least ; and tele- 
scopic observations of the known nebula prove that they 
are unequally dense in different parts. The diffuse gaseous 
nebulosity like that in Orion, is not symmetrical in form, nor 
has it assumed the conditions of equilibrium of a fluid mass. 
We may state the conditions of fluid equilibrium as follows : 
The fluid matter must be arranged in strata whose density 
throughout is constant, but it may be different in different 
strata. The resultant of all the forces acting on any one 
of the strata must be directed towards the interior of the 
mass and be normal to all the strata. The resultant of all 
the forces acting on the body must be equal to nothing? 
Or we may state the conditions of equilibrium in the follow- 
ing terms: The potential of the fluid mass, when expressed 
in terms of any are drawn on the surface of any one of the 
strata, must be constant for that stratum. 


° 'T. Sterry Hunt ; Chemical News (N. Y.), vol. i., p. 82 
t See the demontration of this in treatises on Analytic Mechanics, Airy's 
Tracts, Pratt’s Fig. of the Earth, &c. 
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Nearly every substance known, is subject to magnetic 
influence. The law of magnetic attraction being the same 
as that of gravitation, the law of their combination will 
be the same as that of either of the components, but the 
unit of force will be different. Thus, the variation of 
weight in passing from the earth’s equator towards the 
poles, is not the same that it would be if there were no 
magnetic influence. Magnetic influence may, therefore, 
have much to do in determining the motion of the individual 
parts of the primitive nebula. Chemical affinity will also 
modify considerably the influence of gravitation: for two 
or more elements uniting, will not only change their relative 
situation, but many times the resulting compound differs in 
bulk from the sum of the volumes of the componeats; and 
although the mass remains the same, yet the resultant attrac- 
tion will be different. We may hence conclude that although 
gravitation is the great controlling force, its effects will be 
considerably modified in the primitive nebula, by the other 
forces which we have mentioned. 

We may now ask, how it is possible for a rotary motion 
to begin in the nebula? If the nebula were in equilibrium 
in all its parts, the resultant action of all the forces acting on 
it would be zero, and there would be no tendency to motion 
in any part; but if there be not an equilibrium throughout 
the mass the forces acting would produce motion. The ten- 
dency would probably be to move towards the centre of 
gravity; but owing to the resistance of the fluid, there 
would arise a deflecting force which would tend to generate 
a motion of rotation. Every part of the nebula would be 
subject to similar influences ; and although some parts would 
produce motion in one direction, and others in the oppo- 
site, yet it is scarcely a supposable case to conclude that 
all the different motions would destroy one another, 
leaving no unbalanced motion. The superficial parts would 
necessarily be subject to more rapid movements than the 
other parts, so that those regions farthest from the centre of 
gravity would first begin to move. 

Professor Eunis, in a sequel to his work on the Origin of 
the Stars, has enumerated four sources of motion in the prim- 
itive nebula, the first of which is drawn from the fact that 
rest seems to be unnatural in the universe, and the other 
three result from the action of gravity. These last, how- 
ever, are but different casesof disturbance of equilibrium, and 
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they are, consequently, dependent on the general principle 
whiecli we have stated above. The only source whence 
motion could result from the action of the forces of nature, is 
the disturbed state of equilibrium in the nebula. We here 
quote what Professor Ennis says of the second source of 
motion to which he refers. When separate nebulous 
masses were formed by the ordinary principles of contrac- 
tion and condensation, we cannot suppose they would be 
stationed at equal and symmetrical distances from one 
another, any more than we see among the white clouds 
which float together across the clear blue sky. Neither 
would they be of equal size, for the heavenly bodies, like 
the clouds, are very unequal in size. Therefore, by the 
foree of gravity, the smaller would fall into the larger; and 
often two or three near together, though of similar size, 
would fall into one other. But any one could never fall 
directly towards the ceutre of gravity of another; because 
avery approaching pair would be more or less under the 
inflvence of other neighbouring nebulae. Therefore, in 
striking each other obliquely, and not in the direction of 
their ceutres of gravity, a rotation must result. These col- 
lisions must have been a thousand times more numerous 
than the fall of meteors now, and so they would continue 
until space became cleared of all small and neighbouring 
masses, and nothing remained but large and vastly distant 
nebula, each one of which is now represented by a great 
stellar system, containing numbers of fixed stars.’’* 

There are so many ways in which a nebulous mass will 
fail to satisty the conditions of equilibrium, that we are at a 
loss to selectrthat which is the most probable, and which gives 
the most satisfactory account of the macrocosm. It we 
suppose the equilibrium of the interior of the primitive 
nebul to have been but littie disturbed, and that the irreg- 
ularities of the surface gave rise, through the action of 
gravity, to surface-currents, Which run around the interior 
parts,f we are able to give a very reasonable account of the 
origin of the phenomena of the solar system. 

Our considerations in relation to the primitive nebulz have 
hitherto been of a general nature, but, henceforth, we shall 
speak more especially of the solar system. We shall speak 











° From a pamphlet, extracted from the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1867. See also Am. Jour. of Science, vol. 
xXxxviii., p. 347. 

+ This hypothesis is due to Prof. Ennis, ‘‘ Origin of the Stam.’’ 
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of the primitive nebulous mass, as the solar nebula ; and shall 
suppose the circulating surface-currents to already have an 
existeuce, since we have shown in what way it is possible 
for them to originate. 

Writers on physical astronomy demonstrate that there are 
two figures of equilibrium for the same period of rotation, 
when the density of the body is homogeneous ; but, owing 
to the difference of the vis viva of the two equal spheroidal 
masses, so different in form as to have the ellipticity of the 
one very small, and that of the other very great, one figure 

canrot pass to the other without a sufficient impulse from 
without.* We may, therefore, assume that if the solar 
nebula were very much flattened at first, it would remain so 
during the whole process of its condensation and separation 
into discrete bodies. Although the primitive nebula was 
not homogeneous, yet its figure must have been approexi- 
mately the same as if it were uniform in structure. The 
constitution and appearance of visible nebula as revealed 
by the telescope leads to the conclusion that the solar 
nebula was very much flattened. 

Unless all bodies in the universe are absolutely of the 
saine temperature, the state of any mass of matter, with 
reference to heat and cold, must be continually varying ; 
and what is true now in principle, must have been equally 
true when the solar system was in a chaotic state. All the 
facts that we have been able to obtain in relation to the 
constitution of the physical universe, militate against the 
supposition that all bodies were of the same temperature, 
at least so far back as we can carry our speculations at this 
time in the light of facts. 

The loss ot heat would cause the nebulous mass to con- 
tract ; and wherea rotation of the nebula existed, whether in 
the whole of the mass or in the outer parts only, a contrac- 
tion would accelerate the rotary motion, as we can easily 
show. The motion of a particle under the influence of the 
contracting force, was similar to that of a body moving ina 
resisting medium.t The particle would tend towards the 
centre of force; but its rotary movement would deflect it 
from that course, and at the end of a given period of time 
it would not enly be found nearer the centre but also out of 
the line joining the centre to the original position of the 





© See Mec. Céleste, Liv. iii., § 21. 
+ This idea of friction in the contraction of the nebula we first saw dis- 
tinctly stated in Prof. Ennis’ work,“ Origin of the Stars.” 
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particle. The outer particles of the circulating currents of 
gaseous matter would, in the rotary motion, move with a 
greater linear velocity than those nearer the centre of grav- 
ity of the solar nebula. If, therefore, we suppose a par- 
ticle suddenly transferred from its position to a point nearer 
the centre, retaining its original velocity, it would be moving 
with greater rapidity than the particles immediately around 
it in its new position. The velocity of the particles would, 
therefore, be changed, that of the one would become less, 
and that of the others greater. The resulting effect would 
be a more rapid circulating movement. What is true of one 
particle will be true of others, and of the whole rotating 
mass. 

The friction, or angrenage which exist between the outer 
circulating streams of gaseous matter and the inner portions 
of the nebula in contact with them, would continually cause 
more and more of the nebulous mass to rotate, till, finally, in 
the course of immense ages, the whole body would be set in 
motion. The rotary motion of the solar nebula would de- 
velope a centrifugal foree which, in the course of time, 
would equal in the outer currents first, the attractive force of 
the inner mass, and thus a ring of nebulous matter would 
be abandoned, or left to pursue a course independently of the 
remaining part. In a similiar way other rings would 
afterwards be formed. 

If the matter in the solar nebula were systematically dis- 
tributed, the separation of a ring might cause the axis of the 
interior mass to become inclined a little from its former po- 
sition, causing the plane of the next separated ring to differ 
somewhat from that of the former. The orbits of planets 
formed from such rings would have a slight inclination 
to one another and to a fixed plane. Since the position 
of the invariable plane of any system cannot change from 
the action of its members ; and since the plane of the first 
ring abandoned would coincide very approximately with the 
principal, or invariable plane, there ought to be a near coin- 
cidence between the invariable plane as it is now found and 
the plane of the orbit of the outermost planet. The plane 
of Neptune’s orbit does not differ much trom the position of 
the invariable plane of our system. 

It is highly probable that the density of the first two or 
three rings would be so small, and the widthof them so 
great, that their interior parts would move with a greater 
linear velocity than the outer parts, and a planet formed from 
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such a ring would rotate in a direction opposite to that in 
which it revolved around the sun. It is, therefore, not only 
possible, but probable, that Uranus and Neptune rotate 
from east to west. 

Professor Benjamin Peirce discovered, by means of analy- 
sis, that the rings of Saturn are sustained by the action of 
the satellites.* Professor Maxwell has shown tiat if we leave 
the influence of the satellites out of the question, a fluid 
ring will be broken up into small separate bodies.t Profes- 
sor Kirkwood has shownt{ that the principal division in Sat- 
urn’s ring is owing to the attraction of the satellites ; and by 
supposing that a gaseous ring once existed immediately 
within the orbit of Jupiter, as required by the nebular hy- 
pothesis, he shows that the action of that planet would cause 
the primitive ring to be separated into numerous narrow 
rings ; orif the original ring had separated into small bodies, 
such bodies, or planets, would be drawn into groups. We 
may now sum up as follows: 

Professor Peirce’s theory shows that a ring where the 
asteroids now are, would exist as such for a long time ; Pro- 
fessor Maxwell’s theory shows that the ring would ultimately 
be broken up into small bodies ; and Professor Kirkwood’s 
theory shows that such bodies would be arranged in groups. 
Observation has made known the existence of nearly a hun- 
dred asteroids between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, and 
by a comparison of their orbits Professor Kirkwood has 
shown that they exist in groups, as his theory requires.§ It 
is the powerful masses of Jupiter and Saturn that caused 
the existence of the asteroids where they are found. 

The linear velocity of Mercury in his orbit is about 
twenty-five times as great as that of the sun’s equator. It 
every part of the solar body had been rotating with the 
same angular velocity at the time the Mercurial ring 
was abandoned, the equatorial parts of the sun would have 
moved with a velocity greater than that of Mercury in his 
orbit. From these facts and considerations, we conclude 
that all the interior parts of the solar body were quies- 
cent, or nearly so, at the time the Mercurial ring was sepa- 
rated.|| 





© Gould’s Astro. Journal, vol. ii., p. 18. 
+ On the Stability of the Motion of Saturn’s Rings, p. 45, 
¢ Metier’s Astronomy, pp. 102-111. S$ Ibid. 

See Ennis on the Origin of the Stars, pp. 253-6. 
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If we suppose the density of the sun in its equatorial 
parts to be one-fifteenth of his mean density when he was 
expanded to the orbits of the several planets, and that this 
density was equal to that of the planet when in its expanded 
form, we find the diameters of the several planets, expressed 
in miles, as given by Professor Ennis,* as follows : 


Mereary..ccccccssss o-0 9F4,000| Jupiter..es cesses cece 231,200,000 
WO cctaces cecexceuen Bee  Bvcescces sateses 284,600,000 
Richins +n weewan 6,393,000 | Uranus...... .... ....296,400,000 
OR ti nei eras 4,954,000 | Neptune...... ....... 504,809,000 


These numbers are very instructive. They show us why 
the earth and the larger planets have all the satellites ; why 
the latter have so rapid a rotary motion as compared with 
that of the smaller planets; and why the asteroid ring 
seems to separate, as pointed out by Humboldt,t the pri- 
mary planets with two general classes, the exterior ones, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, having a period of 
rotation of about ten hours, and the interior ones, Mars, the 
Earth, Venus, and Mercury, each rotating in about twenty- 
four hours. After the Earth hadabandoned its satellite-ring, 
its condition was then very nearly the sate as that of the 
other interior planets. 

In 1849, Professor Kirkwood made known the existence 
of a certain relation between the members of the solar sys- 
tem. It is this: The square of the number of axial rela- 
tions of a planet in its period of revolution, or year, is pro- 
portional to the cube of the diameter of its sphere of attrac- 
tion. The “sphere of attraction” is found in this way. 
Take three planets—Venus, the Earth, and Mars, and sup- 
pose them lying in the same straight line. Somewhere be- 
tween Venus and the Earth there is a point where the attrac- 
tive force of the two bodies would be equal, and a similar 
point exists between the Earth and Mars. The distance 
between these two points is the diameter of the earth’s 
sphere of attraction. Dr. B. A. Gould named this relation 
Kirkwood’s Analogy. Dr.Gould says: “ Mr. Kirkwood’s 
theory, as regards the rotations of the planets, will, if found 
to be true [its truth is generally admitted now], furnish a 
remarkable and unexpected argument in support of the neb- 
ular hypothesis. The minds of many have been wavering 
of late with regard to this hypothesis; their doubts have 
been strengthened by the unqualified assertion that all neb- 





> Origin of the Stars, p. 261. + Cosmos, iv., p. 422, Bohn’s ed. 
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ulw are resolvable; but this analogy of Kirkwood tends, 
most strikingly, to confirm it—so much, indeed, that if this 
latter be true, I do not know how any one can resist the ar- 
gument which it furnishes in favour of the former, in so far as 
it applies to our solar system. It is then no longer a hy- 
pothesis, but becomes a probable theory.’’* 

Meteoric stones may have their origin in the solar system, 
or they may come ad extra. It is not improbable that some 
portions of the lunar ring did not unite in the moon, but 
became small satellites of themselves; which, by the per- 
turbing influence of the moon, might be drawn into the ter- 
restrial atmosphere, whose resistauce would bring them to 
the earth. We have better evidence, however, that they 
come from the Asteroid ring; for observation has made 
known the existence of nearly a hundred such bodies, and 
new ones are being discovered every year. Many of them 
are but a few miles in diameter, and thousands, without 
doubt, exist, but they are too small to be seen by our most 
powerful telescopes. Many such small bodies, owing to the 
extraordinary perturbations to which they are necessarily 
subject must find their way into different parts of the solar 
system, and not unfrequently come in contact with the 
planets. 

A few comets may have had their origin in the solar sys- 
tem ; at least, we grant the possibility of it, but think the 
probability of it is very small. Some able astronomers at 
present regard comets and meteors as of the same general 
nature, differing only in magnitude.t Since meteors come in 
streams (not, indeed, like water, but as small, unconnected 
masses of nebulous matter), rather than in independent bod- 
ies, like the planets, their existence is easily accounted for 
by supposing them to come from regions far beyond the lim- 
its of the solarsystem. If we suppose a nebulous mass of 
any form to begin to move towards the sun from the inter- 
stellar spaces, the part nearest to the sun would reach the 
perihelion of its orbit long before the central parts would ; 
and if the attractive forces of the solar system should cause 
it to be retained in an elliptic orbit, the particles of nebulous 
matter would never again be collected into a form similar to 
that which they at first had, but instead, they would exist as 








© See Am. Jour. of Science [2], vol. x, p.’26. 
¢ Ib., vol. xlii., pp. 291-9. 
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a ring (if closed), or a stream (if not closed), of meteoric 
matter. * 

We may now ask, What maintains the sun at its present 
elevated temperature? That immense focus of light and 
heat must be continually diminishing in temperature, and 
unless its fire is replenished it must ultimately go out. We 
may state, first, that the sun does not lose all the heat 
which it gives out, but a considerable portion of it is given 
back by the other bodies of the universe. It has been prov- 
ed, as before stated, that we derive considerable heat from 
the fixed stars. According to Professor Helmholtz, ‘if we 
adopt the very probable view, that the remarkably small 
density of so large a body is caused by its hig’: temperature, 
and may become greater in time, it may be calculated that 
ifthe diameter of the sun were diminished only the ten- 
thousandth part of its present length, by this act a sufficient 
quantity of heat would be generated to cover the total emis. 
sion for two thousand one hundred years.”+ Dr. Mayer 
proposed afew years ago the fall of meteors into the sun 
as the cause of his present elevated temperature, and 
its continued existence.t We know from observation 
that millions of meteors are daily coming into our atmos- 
phere, and reason teaches us that immense swarms of them 
must be almost continually pouring into the sun. Exper- 
iment and calculation prove that the amount of heat thus 
developed by percussion is very great. Professor Ennis 
contends that solar heat is owing to chemical action.§ 

We contend that all the causes which have been mentioned 
are the source of the sun’s elevated temperature, and the 
cause of its long continuance. The nebular hypothesis 
supposes the solar nebula in the beginning to have bad an 
elevated temperature, and we have only to look for causes that 
will maintain it. The fall of meteors will not only develope 
heat by percussion, but the burning of them in the sun will 
do the same thing; and the contraction of the sun’s diameter 
will equal its increase by the fallof meteors. His increase in 
mass could not be perceived for ages. 

We believe, however, that the sun’s light will one day go 





© This is the theory of M. Schiaparelli, of the Breva Observatory at Milan ; 
and Professor Newton, of Yale College, one ef the first authorities on the sub- 
ject, characterizes it as ‘* the most important recent contribution to the theory 
of shooting stars.’’ See Am. Jour. of Science, xliii., pp. 201-9. 
+ Youman’s Correlation and Conservation of Forces, p. 244. 
{See Am. Jour. of Science, xxxvi-vii, 263-4, and 192. § Origin of Stars. 
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out, or the planets and all other bodies in our system will 
fall into the sun, and be re-converted into vapour. Material 
nature seems to be subject to cyclic changes. The reader 
will see that our system being deve sloped under the influence 
of ail the powers pertaining to it, must be stable so far as 
gravitation can effect it. We shall only add that the nebular 
hypothesis, like the undulatory theory of light and heat, is 
gradually taking precedence of all others. 


Arr. VII. 1. De Occulta Philosophia. Acrirpa. 3 vols, 

2. Opera Omnia (Complete Works). Paracersvs. 

3 Opera Onmia. Van Wetmont. 

4. The Works of Emanuel Swe denborg. 

5. Odish-magnetische Briefe. ( Odie Letters, &e.) Vow Retcuey- 

BACH, 

From time immemorial, mankind has set apart from as- 
certained and reported facts or phenomena a certain class, 
and placed it in the darkest, dustiest corner of its storehouse 
labelled in deepest black: ‘The Supernatural.” In re- 

cent, enlightened days, this gloomy department has rarely 
been visited. Our modern science acce pts only the faets 
of broad daylight, aud goes soundly to sleep with the se tting 
of thesun. A mysterious horror seems to seize it the moment 
mention is made of the occurrences of darkness. Whether 
this horror be fear of truth or fear of the devil, we shall not 
attempt io decide. Suffice it to state it as a fact. 

The question that arises to every rational being is 
this: What ground of distinction, if any, is there between 
that class of facts which all mankind is ready to accept as 
natural, and the other facts which are by so many pro- 
nounced supernatural ? 

For if there is such a ground of distinction, then its very 
showing up will furnish the key to thee xp) ilanation of all the 
facts considered inexplicable ; whereas, if there is none, if 
phenomena are arfttrarily arrayed under the one or the other 
class, then the problem also will have been solved by the 
proot that there is no problem to be solved. 

Not every systematic representation can afford to go 
back to the fundamental principles of all knowledge for its 
basis. ‘Those principles must be supposed to be generally 
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known from a study of the science of knowledge, for to 
restate them at every occasion would be an endless task. 
It will, therefore, be not improper to state, historically, that 
it is an d priori necessary conception of reason, that each 
minutest particle (atom or monad) of the universe stands in 
reciprocal causality with all others. Each pulsation, 
each breath of our mouths, the removal of a single 
grain of sand effects the whole universe. This recip- 
rocal causality is generally regarded from a twofvld stand- 
point, as either of a quantitative or qualitative nature. In 
the former case the causality is said to be mechanical, and 
called attraction ; in the latter case it is said to be chemical ; 
both relations being, however, merely different views of one 
and the same relation, for a chemical process is simply the 
displacement of “ atoms” from a previous position, and 
a displacement always operates through attraction. In fact, 
the whole transition, from quantity into quality, so far as 
natural objects are concerned, is based entirely upon change 
of place or position, and hence upon mechanical principles. 
The distinction between chemical and mechanical processes 
is, therefore, utterly arbitrary. No one has demonstrated 
this with greater clearness than Swedenborg, in his Principia. 
If it is, however, an arbitrary distinction, then there may be 
infinite ways of viewing the causality between external ob- 
jects, and this will possibly turn out to be the case. Indeed, 
itis a well-known fact that the operation of maguetism, 
electricity, heat, &c., being as yet unassigned to either class 
of causality, is, in point of fact, already accepted as a third, 
fourth, and fifth manner of viewing that causality. 

When it is now considered, that in the history of man- 
kind only those phenomena could be accepted as natural, 
whereof the causality-relation could be established, we 
are near the solution of our problem. For to accept a fact 
as natural, or to comprehend it, signifies to see its genesis 
from its ground, and to show up the ground of a fact is to 
establish its causality-relation. Thus all facts of nature, 
which could easily be seen to be the results of mechanism, 
were first and easiest comprehended, and all faets which 
could not be immediately explained by its means, were 
necessarily pronounced to be supernatural. The causality- 
relation between the planets in space, for lustance, was 
utterly a supernatural fact—z. ¢., the effect of Go.l’s specially 
exerted power—until Newton arose to show that we could 
subsume it under the general category of mechanical attrac- 
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tion. In the same manner a number of facts of so-called 
chemice! causality were, for a long time, held to be incom- 
prehensible, and the production of supernatural causality ; 
but above all was the fact of the causality existing between 
the magnet and the iron regarded as incomprehensible until 
Swedenborg shewed it, like all other phenomena of attrac- 
tion, to be subsumable under the category of motion ; the 
particles in the smagnet being placed in such a manner as to 
cause to issue from it a current of motion wherewith it, as it 
were, sucks unto itself the iron. 

Now, at all times of human history, certain facts 
occurred which could not be arranged under any known 
category of thinking ; and these facts were, therefore, assigned 
to the region of the incomprehensible or to the supernatural. 
But since the process of subsuming facts under categories 
is altogether dependent upon the freedom of reflection, 
there could be no valid ground of distinction between 
the two classes of facts, and hence every age, and in- 
deed every individual, in the judgment of facts of mere 
nature, arbitrarily classified them. A may call supernatural 
what B will call perfectly natural, and rice versd, as either 
party may be best able to subsume the fact under a category. 
Hence there is no objectively valid ground of Cistinction 
between the pure phenomena of nature. The distinction is 
purely arbitrary. At each age, certain facts were arbitrarily 
assigned to magic, sorcery, witcheraft, the supernatural, 
spiritualism, &c., all of which terms are mere ly a sign = X 
to designate an unknown category; and it was the great 
merit of the scholars of the middle ages—of Tritheim, 
Paracelsus, Van Helmont, Agrippa, Albertus Magnus, &e.— 
that for this X they sought to substitute a rational category, 
or a real causality-relation ; therein much in advance of our 
modern men of science, who have relapsed into the use of 
those wretched terms of witchcraft, &c., or of the still 
worse classification of humbug, charlatanry, &e. With 
these men, therefore, began the first attempt to achieve a 
comprehension of a// the phenomena of life. 

lence we fiud amongst these men a zealous endeavour to 
arrange all facts which were not immediately explicable 
through the mechanical process of nature under another 

causality-relation, aud to establish a new name or compre- 
hension for its manner of working. 

For the manner in which we enlarge our comprehension of 
the objective world is as follows: All its occurrences can 
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be gathered together or comprehended as the result of 
only one general causality-relation; but this comprehension 
we constantly endeavour to make clearer to ourselves. This 
making it clearer is achieved by means of separating again the 
one general comprehension into two opposites, then these 
opposites again into new opposites, &c., &c. This analysis— 
proceeding hand in hand together with its synthesis—we 
can continue toan infinite extent ; and thus establish infinite 
modes of the one universal causality-relation. Each such 
mode we thereupon calla force and name it. All force in 
nature is simply a mode of riewing the causality-relation between 
things ; and the number of forces is as infinite as our modes 
of regarding the one force. Whether you say, “ there is only 
one force,” or * there are an infinite number of forces,” is 
all the same. Both expressions are true, and indeed consti- 
tute only one synthesis. Now, while the transcendental 
philosopher is well aware that forces are simply these modes 
of looking upon the causality-relation, the dogmatist holds 
them to be things in themselves, and hence speaks of these 
forces as actually existing and operative, although to do so 
is absurd. ‘Thus we hear them speak of attraction as 
of an actually existing foree, and in like manner of 
other forces. They also talk of a correlation of forces, 
as if there were any necessity to prove it; and get quite 
warm—to the great amusement of all who understand the 
joke—in discussing, whether there is such a thing as a vital 
process, besides the mechanical and chemical powers, in- 
stead of asking whether it is a necessary mode of viewing 
the general causality-relation, or, in other words, whether it 
has a valid ground of distinction from other forces. 

Following this general dogmatic bent of all mankind, 
the great men of the middle ages also proceeded to establish 
an existence for their causality-relation, which was evident to 
their minds and which had as yet been unkuown. Thus 
Van Helmont says: “ There is in theair an uncreated some- 
thing, which has no body, which stands between matter and 
spirit, and belongs to neither. It has not its like in all crea- 
tion. It is not light, but rather a form married to air as its 
helpmate, although not united to the essence of air. Through 
this form the ether of the stars is immediately and in one mo- 
ment borne to every point of the universe. It expands in heat 
and contracts in cold. It is most potent on mountains.” And 
Maxwell adds: “ Thisspirit continually floweth from the 
sky and continually returns into it.” 
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Agrippa of Nettesheim naturally sought to bring even 
the manner in which the soul affects the body, and the cau- 
sality-relation between God and the universe, under the 

category of this agency. Naturally, because every new 
one of viewing that relation appears at first sight to ‘be ap- 
plicable to all phe nomena, until it shows up its own limitation. 
Agrippa says: ‘Since the soul isa primum mobile, and has its 
own spontaneous motion, whereas matter in itself is incapable 
of motion, and altogether too opposite to the essence of the 
soul, therefore must we accept a medium, a something 
which is not truly a body, but already a soul, or not truly a 
soul but already a body ; hence a medium between soul and 
body, by means whereof they are united, and the soul is 
enabled to unfold its wonderful powers. The same spirit 
is in the vniverse, and of the same form as ours is in our 
own body; for as the powers of our soul work upon the 
body by means of this spirit, so does the power of the world- 
soul work upon the world by means of that spirit. There 
is nothing in all the warts which has not a  apark of this 


inost of that spirit which rat from the heavens and by 
means of the sun, the moon, the planets, and the stars above 
the planets, and infuses into all herbs, stone, metals, &c., their 
occult qualities.’ 

Do these statements of Agrippa and Van Helmont 
sound so very different from what Humboldt says in his 

Asjcts of Nature? ‘That, which invisible constitutes the 
weapon of the remarkable electric eel, which, awakened by 
the connection of humid, unequal parts moves around in all 
the organs of plants and animals, which thundering enflames 
the wide cover of heaven, which connects iron with iron, and 
directs the quick motion of the guiding needle ; it all, like 
the colours of the separated rays, flows from one souree, and 
flows together into one omnipresent power.” 

Or us the transcendenta! philosopher would apply the 
same simile: precisely as all colours are but infinite modes 
of viewing the never seen one light, so are all forces of nature 
but different modes of viewing the one universal power, which, 
itself, is never Seen, and is only the opposition which the Ego 
makes to itself in order to behold itsclf. 

When it was once understood that even the remotest 
particles of the universe must be regarded as influencing all 
vthers in a particular unknown mode of casuality, the in- 
fluence of the stars upon mankind became all the more a 
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subject of profound study, as the influence of the moon 
was palpable to the very senses. Hence arose those 
famous calculations of astrology, which, far from being 
a mystic and supernatural affair, were built upon the 
plainest principles of nature, and never pretended to be 
aught else than natural. Utterly wrong and absurd as they 
may or may not be, the reproach that they were the up- 
growth of superstition does not apply to them. The men 
who made those calculations had less superstition than our 
present enlightened men ofscience, who turn their backs upon 
countless facts of every-day occurrence and say: Humbug! 
which is but an equivalent for Magic! The famous Trit- 
heim—the same of whom tradition has said that he con- 
jured up before the Emperor Maximilian the shade of the 
celebrated Mary of Burgundy, and who thus was the proto- 
type of Faust’s conjuring Helena—was one of the most 
learned and wisest men of his time. Lerehheimer, in his 
‘* Christian Considerations against Sorcery,” &e., says of him : 
“At our fathers’ time, about seventy years ago, there lived 
Johannes of Tritenheim, a very learned and wise man, yet 
not in that he was much and secretly given to the devil ; 
although he always repudiated this charge and pretended that ri 
did everything by natural means, whic h, however, no sensible 
Christian will believe who sees or hears his doings.” 
Concerning these natural means, Tritheim himself writes : 
‘* That which occurs in my enflamed soul I can communicate 
to friends more than five hundred miles apart, without the 
use of words, signs, or tokens; I have a world-language, 
which is understood by all the world, and which I have 
neither Jearned nor heard.’ This causality-relation, of 
which we shall speak hereafter, belonging as it does to the 
second class of phenomena, must certainly have appeared 
very strange to such ‘sensible Christians” as good old 
Lerchheimer, but no clear-minded man to-day doubts that 
Tritheim worked by the very natural agency of what we 
call mesmeric power. 
So, likewise, does Paracelsus, the disciple of Tritheim, ut 
terly disclaim all supernatural interference. That a peculiar 
causality- relation exists between all objects of nature, and 
even between the stars and man, is as clear to him as the 
sun’s glory. But only so far as man is part of nature, is an 
earthly nature. Hear his noble words, and compare with 
them the sorcery preached by men like Moleschott and Vogl, 
who hold that every part of man, even his will, is ru'ed by 
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the external forces of nature. For what is the true meaning 
of sorcery, if not, that not intelligence, but dark nature 
works everything within us? “But therein is a great 
difference,’ says Paracelsus, ‘* which is well to be observed, 
that one person is governed and necessitated by the stars, 
whereas another person is not. Hence it is of great need 
to know who can govern and master the stars, and 
who, on the other hand, is governed by them. Know, then, 
that the wise man can govern and master the stars, and the 
stars not him. The stars are subjected to him, and must 
follow him, but not he them. While, on the contrary, a 
beastly man is ruled, mastered, forced, and necessitated by 
the stars, in such a manner that he must follow them, as the 
thief follows the gallows, the murderer the wheel, the fisher 
the fishes, the birdcatcher the birds, and the foventer the 
game. And what other cause is there for this, than that he 
knows not himself, nor how to use his own powers con- 
cealed in him, and that the stars, and the whole firma- 
ment with all its powers, are in him, &c.; whereas, the wis- 
dom of man is in no one’s service, and no one has given 
away its freedom ; hence the stars must follow it, and be 
subje cted to it, and not it to the stars.” 

Grandly speaks Van Helmont of this universal causality- 
relation: ‘If the ether of the stars worked upon us merely 
through their light, their influence would clearly cease as 
soon as we got under a roof, nor could it be exercised upon 
the water and the plants of the earth when the sky is 
cloudy. Nevertheless, the sick feel the analogical move- 
ment of the moon and predict the change of weather, be- 
cause the lights of heaven are created and connected with 
the seeds of the things themselves. These things follow 
only the movements of the next related light, and the in- 
fluence of the universal ether of the stars. We carry the 
heavens in us, in the primary ground of life, and with this pen- 
taculum has the Almighty sealed all animated beings.” 
“Throughout the whole universe,” says Van Helmont 
elsewhere, “reigns this magnale magnum.” By its 
means arises that attraction and sympathy, , or repulsion : and 
antipathy, which we witness everywhere. By its means 
the eagle is attracted to the carcases, which could not pos- 
sibly be smelt by him, but which, being of the same nature 
whereof the eagle’s body is composed, can be placed in po- 
tent relation to him. By its means the palm loves the 
palm, and bends over to it, the vine the elm, and the olive 
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the myrtle. By its means arises the friendship which we 
see the peacock displaying towards the pigeon, and the 
thrush towards the blackbird ; and the enmity which the 
hare cherishes against the dog, or the scorpion against the 
lizard and the mouse—“ hatred so great that even a dead 
mouse will, by its touch, cure the bite of the scorpion.” 

3y its means the chicken, otherwise flying at the very sight 
ot a dog, will, when a mother, turn against the dog and 
cause him to sneak away; and by its means may some 
plants overpower our body through their mad phantasy, 
und may the magnale magnum of the mad dog hold our brain 
under its subjection. The hatred which wolf and sheep 
nourish against each other is so intease, that it lives even in 
their dead skins, so that a drum made of both kinds of skin 
will not sound. Thus, also, does rhubarb hate gall, does the 
sapphire hate pestilence, fever, and eyesores, does the ame- 
thyst hate drunkenness, aud the emerald unchastity. Cab- 
bage and marjoram so intensely hate each other, that they 
will not grow together in the same piece of ground. The 
vine has such sympathy with the vine that it will ferment 
anew whenever the vine blooms, and that this is not the 
effect of climatological causes may be noted by this that it 


ferments when the vine blooms, no matter at what time of 


the season it blooms; and that it ferments only in countries 
where the vine grows. 

Thus does it happen that the man who sleeps under 
the skin of the glutton wakes up with an inordinate appetite, 
the magnale magnum of the animal having gone over into 
the sleeper and overpowered his own nature. All the 
phenomena called “ odie ” by Reichenbach belong to this 
class—the name ‘* odie force,” like the name * tellurism ” 
used by Kieser, being but another word for Van Helmont’s 
magnale magnum, and Agrippa’s “ spirit.” Thus the cases 
of people, who have an aversion to yellow colour, faint before 
mirrors on account of the power exercised over them by 
the reflected light and by the quicksilver; or who love 
pickles, vinegar, &e. Nay, this force, connecting objects 
together, can even, in some instances, become perceptible to 
the touch. The same spira! current of movement which 
Swedenborg posits as issuing from the magnet and as ex- 
plaining the attraction and position of the planets, can be 
felt by some persons when holding their hands over crystal. 
From each pole of the crystal ac current of air arises towards 
the hand. Most persons can feel it, also, when holding their 
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hands over water, or a piece of iron close to the eye or lip. 
Nay, it can even be seen, for Reichenbach tells of many 
instances when his sensitives have seen issue from the pole 
of the magnet magnificent streams of light, and fall down 
like a glorious cascade.* Every one can see the effects of 
this current of motion by holding between his thumb and 
forefinger a pie ce of iron attached to a string. If you 
hold the other fingers horizontal the iron will move to and 
fro; whereas, if you hold the other fingers perpendicularly, 
the iron will move with a circular movement. 

Concerning the “edie” effects of colour much curious 
information is to be obtained from Goethe’s theory of colours. 
Paracelsus held that blue cures all diseases of the throat, 
whereas yellow operates upon the bile. A glass of water 
exposed to blue light, says Reichenbach, will taste cool and 
agreeable, but when exposed to yellow light, warm and 
disagreeable, although no chemical difference can be established 
between the two kinds of water. Water ex posed to the 
moon, says Reichenbach, tastes bad, and Van Helmont held 
the same, assigning as a reason that moonlight favours 
decomposition. Hence the moonlight is bad for the cure 
of wounds, but an excellent agent for the cure of sores, 
which are to be got rid of through decomposition. Thus, 
also, the sunlight does not always produce heat, Often the 
shade is warm, and the light cold.f 

It were, indeed, an interesting subject of investigation, 
to gather together all the distinctive phenomena which are 
the result of reflected light, whereof the moon furnishes 
probably the best example, and to observe in what manner 
it is the agent of death, as direct light is the agent of 
life. 

Van Helmont tells many curious stories of the manner 
in which this causality-relation operates. Thus the follow- 
ing: ‘A citizen of Brussels lost his nose in a battle. He 
went to a surgeon in order to have a new nose put on. But 
not willing to have the flesh cut out of his own arm, he 
hired a poor man to undergo the operation. The citizen of 
Brussels returned home with his new nose made out of 
another’s flesh, and all went well until, after the lapse of 
thirteen months, his nose suddenly grew cold and within a 


®Schubert also holds that the motion of attraction is visible, and men- 
tions instances. See ‘‘ Die Symbolik des Traumes,’’ chap. ‘‘ Die Echo.”’ 
+ See Odic Letters. 
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few days fell off, rotten. Investigations made, led to the 
discovery that the man, from whose arm the nose had been 
taken, had died at the same moment when the nose had 
grown cold.” “ ITknow an herb,” says Helmont in another 
place, “‘ which, if you take it in your hands and let it grow 
warm therein by crushing it, will cause every one with 
whom you shake hands afterwards to feel a particular phys- 
ical attraction for you for several subsequent days.” 

We may add the following instances: Jacob Boehme fell 
into a trance after having gazed steadily for some time at 
bright tin. Kaspar Hauser was extraordinarily sensitive— 
from his long contact with nature alone—and could dis- 
tinguish the impressions produced by different metals upon 
him with great clearness. A cold current swept up his arm 
when his fingers touched gold. Less cold as he touched 
silver, still less when he touched iron, brass, and lead. He 
could scarcely eat with a spoon of silver. Tycho de Brahe 
trembled when looking at a hare; while Schiller detested 
spiders, but preferred the smell of rotten apples to all per- 
fumes. Royston tells of a man who had to vomit whenever 
ipecac was powdered in any part of his house. In Moritz’s 
valuable ‘* Magazin fiir die Erfahrungsseelenkunde” the 
following story istold and vouched for by Goerking. A very 
sensitive man happened to sit in a garden with a 
celebrated German author. Suddenly he grew very restless. 
and when asked for the cause of it, he replied that a human 
body must be buried along the garden wall. The spot 
pointed out was dugup and a human skeleton discovered. 
No man could tell how it caine there. Pfeffel and his brother 
often took a walk with a friend, a clergyman, past a little 
grove. At acertain point of the walk the clergyman 
always turned around and could not be induced to pass any 
further. Frequent and earnest entreaties made him confess 
that a white, long, and bony human form stood on that 
spot and prevented him from passing it. The brothers who 
probably thought it a foolish freak of their friend, agreed to 
drag him past the spot on a certain occasion, and did so. 
The clergyman was greatly excited and indignant; and 
when the brothers now caused the place to be dug up, a 
skeleton was found. After it was taken away the clergy- 
man saw no form there again. 

To the same class of phenomena belong the facts of the 
hazel rod, which tells when water and minerals are concealed 
under the ground. It is not true that the rods are neces- 
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sary for the cperation, although they certainly increase 
sensitiveness. The fact is that some persons have a pecu- 
liar talent to distinguish between the impressions made upon 
their senses by external objects, which enables them to tell 
whether they are in the neighbourhood of copper, iron, 
water, or gold ; and this sensibility can be cultivated like 
any other ability of reproducing sensuous impressions. There 
is noreason why this should appear strange. People when 
hearing music for the first time can distinguish no tones, 
notevenamelody. Only through long and constant habit of 
close attention do we attain the ability to become conscious 
of the different impressions produced upon us by the different 
tones. The ground is that the ego must be active in order 
to be self-conscious. It must reproduce the impressions 
given. In the same manner we are all,doubtless, impressed 
by every object around us, only we cannot distinguish 
between the sensations, and hence cannot become conscious 
of them. 

Some people again—like Reichenbach’s *‘ sensitives ” — 
have more talent for this sort of reproduction of sensations, 
as others have more talent for music, colour, &c. But there 
is no doubt that each person can cultivate this power to an 
indefinite degree, and thus learn to distinguish between the 
different sensations gold, iron, water, &c., will produce 
upon his body. 

To a mind unprejudiced by the cant of modern science 
there will seem nothing superlatively strange or supernat- 
ural in this reciprocal causality between objects of nature ; 
and all that is wanted here, as in every other science, in as 
far as it is empirical, is a reliable collection of facts, and 
next the grouping together of these facts for the practical 
use of mankind. This collection and arrangement of facts 
has only been done in one field of science—the medical 
profession. It was, indeed, in the nature of the case, to 
pay pre-eminent attention to the medical aspect of this cau- 
sality-relation, and hence Paracelsus, Agrippa, &c., have 
left quite a number of themes and precepts. 

Their general theory as applied to diseases was somewhat as 
follows: 1. The influence which each part of the universe ex- 
erts upon all others may also be regarded as a medical influ- 
ence. 2. The law of opposition being applicable to all pheno- 
mena of the causality-relation, this influence is also to be 
regarded as of an opposite or polaric character ; and hence 
each part has in its relation to all other parts in general, and 
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particularly to the human body, either a friendly or hostile ef- 
fect. 3. The closer a part is brought into relation with the body 
upon which it is to exert causality, the more effective it will 
work ; and hence the establishing of this relation is an artifi- 
cial process. 4. In medical matters such parts of the human 
body as blood, sweat, hairs, nails, urine, excrements, &c., be- 
ing particularly impregnated with the disease of the body, 
and being, so to speak, magnetic with the disease, may thus be 
made use of to transplant the disease into other objects of 
nature, and by the reaction of these objects—now placed in 
relation to the human body—to draw out the disease. 
5. The power latent in these excrements, &c., is made free 
in fermentation, and hence does not operate until it rots 
and thus grows free. 

Upon this theory grew up that famous science of trans- 
plantation, a science still practised to an incredible extent, 
and of which probably every reader of this Review can call 
an instance to mind of a friend or acquaintance, with warts 
on the hand, which a “ witch” “ charmed” away by tying 
as many knots in a string as there were warts on the hard, 
and then burying the string in the ground. But the other day 
we were told by as clear-headed and unbelieving a man as 
one could wish to meet, an instance which serves admirably 
to illustrate the practice. He had, when a child, been long 
suffering from jaundice, and the physicians could do nothing. 
Finally his mother went to a neighbouring woman, who 
enjoyed the reputation of being a witch. The witch said 
like Tritheim: “It is all done by natural means, and to 
convince you of it, I will cure your son at midday, although 
he willsuffer more than he would at midnight when the moon 
isup. Bring me his urine.” So the mother brought it, and at 
midday the boy was suddenly seized with violent spasms, and 
thereupon fell into a trance, which lasted several hours, af- 
ter which he awoke cured. The modus operandi of the witch 
was not known to our informer, who only recollected that 
upon her death many hundreds of pots were found buried 
in her garden. It was, therefore, probably the method called 
by the “quacks of the middle ages ” (Paracelsus, Van Hel- 
mont, &c.) “ transplantation into the soil.” The urine which 
contained the disease in its highest potentiality, the witch 
buried in the ground, where it began to ferment and imme- 
diately placed itself into relation with the body it had left, 
drawing out from it the disease as iron draws out magnetism 
from the magnet ! 
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The mode of transplantation is as various as the disease 
itself, and, ot course, to a more or less extent, to be tested 
in correctness by empirical trials. The usual rule is, how- 
ever, to make the “ magnet” out of that part of the body 
which is most affected by the disease. In diseases of the 
lower organs, the excrements are used; in diseases of the 
throat, the spittle ; for eruptions, some of the matter, &e. 
The magnet may be deposited in the ground, or in a tree, or 
giventoananimal. Thus, in an old book, published in 1611, 
by Ulrick Dominicus Balk, it is said that if you take some 
blood of a person sick with pleurisy, and pour it in an egg, 
which egg is then te be placed under a hatching chicken, 
so as to cause fermentation, and give thereupon some of this 
fermented blood to a dog or hog to eat, the sick person will 
recover, and the animal get the disease ; somewhat like the 
devil in the gospels, who went out of the boy and entered a 
herd of swine. 

Often, also, number comes into play as a medical agent. 
Three grains of pepper are to be used for a three-days’ in- 
termittent fever ; four grains for a four-days’ fever, Ge. Far 
more important than number, however, is position, which, 
as we have already shown, is the mediating agency between 
qualities. The leaves of the hazelwood bush, for instance, 
are a purge; ‘ but only,” says Van Helmont, “ when they 
are plucked from the top of the bush downwards, whereas, 
if they are gathered in the other way, from below upwards, 
they will work as an emetic. And it does not matter 
whether the patient knows how they were plucked or not, 
they will always work in the manner of their being gathered.” 

Superstitious as this may seem at the first glance, is 
it more supernatural than the fact known to every good 
housewife, that soups cooked, and white of eggs beaten into 
foam, must always be stirred or moved in the same direction, 
unless they are to spoil ; or the fact known to every gardener, 
that trees transplanted should be placed in the same position 
towards the north which they occupied before. “One single 
back stroke of the magnet,” says Swedenborg, “places all the 
particles of iron again into such a position that the spiral current 
cannot issue from it any more, and hence it ceases to attract.” 

In fact, all the phenomena which are the result of a cau- 
sality-relation between objects of nature, are in nowise par- 
ticularly distinguished from each other. We may view 
that relation as of a mechanical, chemical, electrical, mag- 
netic odic, or telluric character ; each subdivision of the one 
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relation being merely undertaken to facilitate a clearer com- 
prehension of the one causality, and having its limiis drawn 
altogether by the freedom of reflection. Nearly all of the 
phenomena, classified by Reichenbach under the new name 
of odie force, had previously been classified by Dr. Kieser, 
with many others, under the more general name of sideric 
phenomena, and by Van Helmont, Paracelsus, and Tritheim 
under still other names, 

There is no justification, therefore, for drawing a 
valid line between this class of phenomena. All that 
is wanted isa reliable collection of such faets, whereof lite- 
rature and every-day experience furnish abundant number. 
For “ magic” iseven, in these enlightened days, one of 
the most popular sciences, and common people insisé 
that their magical medical prescriptions do not kill so quick 
as those of the regular science. Moreover, we have spiritu- 
alism, which, likewise, amongst numerous physiological phe- 
nomena, furnishes many facts which are purely the result of 
the reciprocal causality between objects of nature. 

We have seen that to make a distinction between natural 
and supernatural phenomena, is an utterly arbitrary and un- 
warranted proceeding, so far as the causality-relation between 
the objects of nature is concerned. The second question 
remains, whether it may not be necessary to institute such 
a distinction between those phenomena which are the re- 
sult of the relation existing between the Ego (self-conscious- 
ness) and the objects of nature. 

That such an immediate knowledge of occurrences, which 
is not limited like all ordinary empirical knowledge 
by time and space, has ever taken place’ in human 
history or does take place, is a matter which each person 
may believe or not, as the historical data at hand may con- 
vince him or not, and so, likewise, is the extent to which 
such knowledge may be developed; but that it is possible 
may be best shown as follows : 

When we consider the universe as a whole, each 
part whereof is both related to itself and related to all 
others, it is immediately certain that each part in- 
volves in its own construction, as it were, the con- 
ception of the totality. Now, if you ascribe to such 
part immediate consciousness, or instinctive knowledge of 
what occurs within itself, you will thereby give it the power 
of becoming conscious of all the occurrences within the 
whole totality. Every change within the totality would 
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effect a change within each part, and since in con- 
sciousness every change is brought to knowledge through 
sensation, any change within the totality or within any part 
of the totality would necessarily produce a sensation within 
each other part. Hence, to become aware of a change 
within any part of the universe, it would simply be re- 
quisite that a part of it should be able to recoguize the sen- 
sation produced upon it by such change. 

It is also clear why this instinctive knowledge should 
often err, and why it should require diligent practice for its 
development. For itis only after long experience and dil- 
igent study that we learn to distinguish between impressions 
made upon us, and even then we often mistake one sensation 
for another. The most practised musician will not at 
all times be able to recognize atune through merely learn- 
ingit. It is a well-known fact that an exquisite sensibility 
of this kind to internal sensations is always accompanied by 
a delicate, nervous organization, which may be either the 
cause or the effect of it. Hence we find it particularly 
developed amongst the people who reside near the North or 
South Pole. In the Scottish Islands, in Norway and Swe- 
den, as well as in the islands of the Southern Ocean, 
we find whole families having and inheriting this marvellous 
gilt of fore-knowledge, or second sight. Amongst the Lap- 
landers and other northern people the highest degree of 
nervous susceptibility is manifested ; probably as a result of 
long nights and consequent absence of sunlight. So little 
of selt-determination have they to control their im- 
pressions, that, at the sight of a traveller from warmer 
regions, they will convulsively and unwillingly imitate all 
his motions, gestures, &c., just as passionate musicians will 
lose all control of their bodily movements, and often execute 
the most ridiculous grimaces.* 

The extraordinary sensitiveness of the philosopher 
Swedenborg is a well-authenticated fact. Not only could 
he feel within himself what was passing at Stockholm 
on that famouos occasin of the great fire, but even the deaths 
of many persons were thus made known to him. We have 
said, could feel within him, fur all somnambulists, prophets, 
aud seers agree in stating that they do not see or hear 





© The phenomena of Epilepsy, Catalepsy, Lycanthropia, St. Vitus’ Dance, as 
well as the convulsions told of the Montanists in early Christian times, and of 
Methodists of the present day, all belong to this category, though we could not 
possibly suggest in the short space of this article their more particular explana- 
tion. 
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through their eyes and ears but through their heart and 
liver. Hence in scripture the liver is always mentioned as 
the seal of life; and even Plato says in his Timzus that the 
gift of prophecy was given to the liver, so that even our 
body might have something divine. This seeing and hearing 
through our inner body is precisely that immediate instinctive 
becoming conscious of what is in us, which we have men- 
tioned as altogether distinct from the intellectual cog- 
nition by means of empirical knowledge. Van Helmont, 
having experienced a state of somnambulism after the 
accidental eating of a certain root, says: “TI first had 
a feeling, as if the crown of my head were being laced 
tight together. Suddenly I experienced feelings as never 
before. I felt that I did not think with the brain, nor un- 
derstand, know, or imagine in the ordinary manner ; but I 
felt, to my great astcnishment, clearly, distinctly, and perma- 
nently that all those functions were being performed around 
the heart and stomach. I felt this determinedly and clearly, 
and I remarked attentively that, while sensation and motion 
proceeded from the brain throughout the whole body, yet the 
whcle power of thinking was concentrated in the region of 
the heart, as if the soul were there considering. Much 
astonished at this new mode of sensation, I only observed 
my thoughts and examined them as well as myself closely. 
I found that my thinking and considering grew in the mean- 
while much clearer. There was blissfulness in that intellec- 
tual clearness.” 

If we allow for the lack of philosophical terminology 
which makes Van Helmont here use the word * thought” 
and ‘ thinking,” for instance—when he evidently meant 
merely to designate “ immediate consciousness ”’—we have in 
this statement a very clear psychological description of the 
mode of this consciousness. The b/issfulness is precisely the 
same which the Orientals seek in eating opium and hasheesh, 
which Europeans seek in rum and whiskey, which all sensual 
men seek in sexual pleasure, as they profanely call it, which 
the grief-laden labourer seeks in sleep ; but which the strong, 
healthy, and good man only seeks in dving his duty. It zs 
the breaking through of limitations which causes this bliss. 

Of the peculiar nature of this immediate consciousness 
we have another instance in one of the most clear-minded of 
men, Ludwing von Voss, General Director of Hospitals in the 
great German wars against Napoleon, who, writing to a friend, 
confesses of himself: “Do not smile when I tell you that I 
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can feel whether some one has sat upon a sofa or a chair a 
half an hour ago, particularly if it was a person of strong 
vitality. Yesterday I felt that it was some one who had 
come from a great distance, and was very tired ; nay, I know 
from the impression produced upon my ‘whole b eing that he 
must have patiently tired out himself in the afternoon with 
mathematical calculations.” “ Within me a_ wonderful 
but unhappy faculty has developed ‘itself, which ena- 
bles me in my calmest state of mind to recognize all 
the pains and weaknesses of men with whom I come 
in contact, nay, to know when some one places the 
minutest fibres of his brain into activity. I often must 
make a wide circuit to escape persons I meet on the street, 
particularly if they are sickly. At my first entrance into 
a room I know what each one suffers from.’ 

Moritz’s Magazin fur Erfahrungsseelenkunde is full of sim- 
ilar facts, of which almost every person we meet can tell some 
circumstance. Stilling tells of a gentleman who, in a stormy, 
rainy night, in vain ‘tried to go to sleep, an inner voice 
impe ling him to go out over the fields. At let ngth, unable to 
combat that voice, he fullowed his instinet, and arrived just 
in time to help a poor boy, who was vainly calling for 
assistance, In rescuing his father from imminent death. The 
horrible instances, so often reported by newspapers, of 
mothers butchering their children, and fathers killing their 
whole families, and then trying to commit suicide, are only 
to be explained by this utter loss of self-control, which 
makes the body a mere tool of the mechanical casuality- 
relation of nature. Hence such persons usually assert, with 
honest conviction, that they could not help committing 
their crimes, that they were impelled to it by a wic -ked 
demon. Bulwer has worked up this wonderfully impres- 
sive phenomenon in his Strange Story. There is no severer 
lesson against the harbouring of evil thoughts than that a 
mere evil thought in Margrav e should lead another man to 
commit murder. For ev ery evil thought, as the motion of a 
force, becomes part of the universal force of nature, and 
works out its evil. Hence we can actually feel the presence 
of evil thoughts in other persons, or grow warm and generous 
in the presence of sainted souls. 

Thereis something terrible in the surrendering of our self- 
determination, and giving up our body to the working of the 
influences of mere nature. For as these influences develop 
the ferocity of the tiger, the bloodthirstiness of the lion, the 
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cruelty of the cat, or the cunning of the fox, so will they— 
when no longer controlled by reason—work out in man’s 
body their mechanical effzcts. And what in animals does 
neither surprise nor shock us, in man becomes demoniac, for 
we cannot possibly consider him as an animal. Not the 
most obstinate materialist can stand this test. Even he will 
shudder to see man become the mere instrument of the 
forces generated in his body by the food he eats and drinks, 
and by the external circumstances which surround him; 
suchas Vogl and Moleschott blasphemingly, theoretically as- 
sert all men to be. 

The most frightful chapters of human crimes find their ex- 
planation only in this not possessing one’s self, but being pos- 
sessed. It is a well-known fact that even common night-walk- 
ers (somnam bulists), otherwise of an amiable disposition, show 
in their trance condition a disposition to destroy and mur- 
der, and, usually, that which they hold most dear. A spirit of 
cruelty is awakened, which seems so utterly unnatural, sim- 
ply because it is so utterly unhuman. Every day cases are 
reported of otherwise quiet, orderly people, suddenly buteh- 
ering the very beings whom they most love—revelling in 
the shedding of blood, and in the piteous outcries of wives, 
husbands, and children, and taking the same pleasure in 
slowly butchering their own bodies. Persons whose ner- 
voussystems have been shattered and self-consciousness aban- 
doned in the pursuit of the yp te of voluptuousness, are 
generally the most cruel and inhuman. The terrible freaks 
of Nero, Tiberius, the Borgia, Cenci, &c., find their expla- 
nation in this every-day phenomenon. 

An old French writer tells a story of a quiet, pious 
wife, who suddenly—it seems from a stoppage of men- 
struation—fell into fits of deep melancholy, which left 
her and returned with more or less regularity. In 
this condition the thought always arose in her that 
she ought to murder her husband, whom she deeply loved. 
The tortures which these murderous impulses produced in 
her she afterwards confessed were indescribable. Often she 
was also tempted to commit suicide, so that guards had to 
be placed over her. One day, when she seemed more quiet 
than usual, they allowed her to take a walk with her son. 
She took the smiling child by the hand, and went with him 
to a river, in order to drown both the child and herself. But, 
having walked up and down the bridge a few times, she 
walked quietly home, and henceforth was saved. She then 
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freely told all her troubles, and mentioned that every time 
she had been near committing a crime, a bright youth ap- 
peared to her, and told her to trust in God. Was not this 
bright youth the poor w oman’s own Psyche—her own bright 
Kx go—prote sting against ceding the body to the blind forces 
of nature, and c slaiming i it as its own? 

That material causes, physical diseases, stoppages 
of the body, sensual excesses, inordinate appetites in- 
dulged in, &., often tend to bring about such a state 
of things, is not to be doubted. The freaks of many 
women, and their utterly unnatural mode of action, 
is often chie fly the result of physical disorder, the ef- 
fects of which they have not trust enough in self-conscious- 
ness toovercome. A habit of blindly following physical in- 
stinct, likewise tends to surrender our body as a prey to its 
impulses. All writers on these dark and painful subjects of 
human life—dark and painful because they belong to our 
animal life, and show to what unnatural exteut men are still 
controlled by that life, instead of controlling it—are agreed 
that all phenomena of this character are practised to great- 
est perfection amongst those people who have least self- 
consciousness. East India is the very paradise of witch- 
craft and sorcery. 

There is, howe ver, another class of men who vainly hope 
that, by surrendering self-consciousness, they may lapse 
into unity with the ‘Deity instead of nature. Vainly, for 
there is no fact more clearly demonstrated by the history of 
these unusual phenomena, amongst all nations of the world, 
than that with the abandonment of self-conscious ac tivity, 
the demon is not ouly likely but almost certain to obtain 
control over the body. All the phenomena of somnambu- 
lism, mesmerism, second sight, prophecy, c., are the results 
of the absence of self-consciousness only, and man was 
created to be self-consci ‘ious, and sleep is his normal state 
when self-consciousness is suspended. Hence sleep of- 
fers precisely similar phenomena; but sleep refreshes and 
somuambulism weakens. Hence also the dreams in our 
sleep appear to us as not our own production. Like all 
these phenomena we ascribe tiem either to God or to the 
Devil. ‘In sleep,” says Tycho Brahe, “our souls are with 
God.” ‘ Sleep,” says Burdach, “is the melting together 
of life and soul—that is to say of self-consciousness and me- 
chanical nature into animal consciousness.” In thesame 
way, and for the same reason, we hold the sudden * ideas” 
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which at times arise within us, to be not our own produc- 
tion, but sent either by God or the Devil, as the case may 
be. So also do preachers, who rely on “ inspiration,” as 
they call it, and are generally dis stinguishable by the nonsense 
which they utter, appear to themselves and to others as if 
another spoke through them. It is very difficult, however, 
to distinguish whether these results are worked by 
the good or the evil agency. Moses worked miracles and 
they were performed through God, but when Jannes and 
Jambres, to baffle him, worked the very same, they are said 
to have been moved by the devil. The Apostle Peter ef- 
fected his miracles through the power of Christ, whereas 
the famous Simon worked by the aid of Beelzebub. And this 
Simon was by no means a common trickster, for he boasted: 
“If lwereec caught I could make myself invisible, and again 
at pleasure, appear present. If I resolve upon flight, I 
cau pass through mountains and rocks, as if they were soft 
clay. If I throw myself down from a mountain, I reach the 
ground unharmed. If Iam chained, I loosen my chains at 
will, and enchain my keepers. The doors of a prison open 
ut my command. I can breathe life into images so that men 
hold them for living beings ; at my beckon the ground covers 
itself with bushes, and new trees arise from out of the 
earth. I can show a twofold face and change myself into 
any animal, &e.”* In like manner Leo, Bishop of Catevea, 
performed his miracles by the help of the saints, but the 
magican Heliodorus—no less pious a Christian than Leo— 
was reputed in league with pinch The wonderful per- 
formaneces of early Christians, told by Eusebius, Justinus, 
and Irenaeus were all ascribed to the potent influence of the 
Holy Ghost; whereas, the no less strange miracles per- 
formed by the heathen were only ridiculed or condemned 
as acts of sorcerers. So also the marvellous stories told 
of Loyola, Xavier, and Francescus of Assissi, were unhesi- 
tatingly placed to theaccount of their piety, while the no less 
wonderful achievements of V irgilius, Klingsor, Merlin, 
Tritheim, and Faustus were pronounced the result of a com- 
pact with the devil; and whilst all the equally marvellous 
phenomena of modern spiritualism are credited, for va- 
riety’s sake, to a countless host of so-called spirits. 

But as yet we have only solved part of the second prob- 
lem. We have only shown that immediate acts of cogni- 
tion are possible 5 ; that there is a mode of obti Lining empir- 


2 See Rec gnitiones. 
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ical knowledge which is unlimited by time and space, and 
which we claim has, therefore, a valid ground of distinction 
from the ordinary mode of cognition, in that it is not to be 
ascribed to self-consciousness. But there is a vast distinc- 
tion between acts of cognition and acts of external causality, 
a distinction already alluded to. 

Miraculous cures are the most frequent of these occur- 
rences. Generally, they are not merely the result of the 
influence of one individual upon another, but likewise of the 
medical effect of external objects (transplantation, &c., 
usually having been used in connection with that influence). 
Thus witches have been known from time -immemorial 
to cure through mere bodily presence, song, or word. but 
usually some other medical process has accompanied the 
process. Thus the King of Epirus cured diseases throvgh 
the touch of his feet.* 

The Emperors Hadrianus and Vespasian cured blindness 
through mere touch. The wonders achieved by the Mon- 
tanists are well known to all readers of ecclesiastical his- 
tory; as we'll as the miracles of Apollonius, who cured, for 
instance, a case of hydrophobia by causing the mad dog 
to come and lick the wound. The cures of Plotinus,f the 
great Neoplatonist, are also wellknown. In fact, the whole 
history of the church is full of such cases, not the least mar- 
vellous of which are the famous miracles performed at the 
grave of the Diakonus Paris. The last mentioned case is im- 
portant as giving the clue to the wonderful influence which 
thus seems to emanate from the human body even af- 
ter death, stronger on account of the decomposition 
than during life. The recent phenomena in Morzine are 
probably of a similar nature. How the influence of the body 
works these cures, it is the business of empirical science to 
establish through a collection of facts ; we have merely shown 
that the influence cannot be of an immediate character, and 
lies, therefore, within the scope of empirical science, 

Such an empirical science, based upon this influence, has 
but one of the modes of reciprocal causality between exter- 
nal objects, but a mode under the leadership of the human 
will was, indeed, established by Mesmer, and has been ain- 
plified and perfected by Deleuze, Rousillier, in France, 
Schubert, Ennemoser, F. Hufeland, Kluge, Eschenmayer, 
Passavant, Kieser, &e., in Germany, Cederschoeld in Swe- 





* Plutarchus in Pyrrho. 
+ Porphyrus Plotini vita, 
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den, Van Ghert and Wolthers in Holland, &c. In our own 
country the matter is carried on in an utterly unscientific 
manner by the spiritualists. 

So far, finally, as the working of spirit rappings, 
movements, &c., is concerned, but very few facts are estab- 
lished, and not near enough to say to what extent the influ- 
ence emanating from the body can be made to move external 
objects. There is no reason why, as the magnet in the 
earth attracts through an unseen influence the needle of the 
compass, we also should not have in our bedy an influence to 
detract the needle from its usual direction when I direct that 
influence upon it through our will; but to what extent this 
influence can be made to overcome physical resistance it is 
as impossible to tell, as it is to say how much a person may 
succeed in lifting, or to what extent man may develop the 
nimbleness of his fingers, or the strength of his legs. It 
is a matter of pure empirical experience. There is 
ouly one absolute limit to this force. It cannot, in any in- 
stance, overcome the body of a self-conscious person, and 
hence all the arts of mesmerism shatter here. No person on 
earth can overcome a man, clear and strong in self-conscious 
rationality. 

We have said that there are few facts of reported external 
causality exercised in an apparently immediate manner ; 
and it is certainly curious that nearly all those acts resolve 
themselves into deceptions of the senses. Of the immense 
collection of anecdotes attributing wonderful deeds to 
wizards, devils, witches, &c., nearly all resolve themselves 
into such deceptions, or, in other words, into pheno- 
mena of mesmerism. But mesmerism always presupposes 
that the person mesmerized should himself surrender self-con- 
sciousness. One strongly mesmerised person influences a 
number of others, and makes them believe they see what 
they do not see. Even Lerchheimer notices this already. 
He makes a clear distinction between other arts of witch- 
craft and this phenomena of deception, which he calls 
Gaukeley, ‘ Gaukeley,” says he, * is working of the devil, 
whereby he blinds, confuses, and darkens the sight of man 
and animals, so that they donot see that which is, andsee that 
which is not, or see that which is in other form than it truly 
is.” Lerchheimer ridicules the idea that wizards or witches 
can influence the weather, or harm one’s body or cattle. 
They cannot hurt, he assures us, any one who trusts in God. 
This distinction between mesmeric, deceptive, and actual 
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acts of causality of like character, has, indeed, been made at 
all times. Thus Jannes and Jambres are said to have 
merely made the Egyptian court delicve that they saw the 
sticks change into snakes; whereas, Aaron actually did 
change them. Heliodorus takes up a stone and gives it to 
a soldier, who takes it for gold and can scarcely lift it. 
sut soon the soldier sees that it is only rock and weighs 
scarcely four pounds. It isa common trick in all wizard 
stories that the magician goes to a chureh, and when the 
ladies come out makes them believe that they are crossing 
a large river. 

Wizards always keep brilliant tables, but their guests get 
hungry immediately after rising, and this glorious state of 
tipsiness vanishes much sooner than would an actual intoxi- 
cation. Virgilius, Klingsor, Merlin, Theophilus, Marshall, 
Luxemburg. Faust, and Wagner, all achieve their world-re- 
nowned tricks through this simple agency. Thus Faust once 
upon atime drove a large wagon full of hay drawn by two ox- 
en through a narrow «wo feet wide and forty-nine feet long al- 
ley-way in Erfurt to the unbounded admiration ofall the Er- 
furters. In like manner was the famous scene in Auer- 
bach’s cellar enacted as well as the calling up the 
shade of Helena and Paris before the Emperor Max- 
imilian. They were mere tricks of mesmerism. Faust’s 
scholar, Wagner, seems also to have learned the art 
well, for he made the people of Wittenberg imagine that 
they saw the whole tragedy of Faust performed upon an 
open field before their city, when he had invited them to 
come. <A tragedy, in outlines not unlike that of Goethe’s, 
seemed to be performed in open air, and it was only as the 
curtain fell upon a scene of hell’s worse horrors, that the 
Wittenbergers discovered the whole to have been an illusion.* 

That no person can be mesmerized who does not consent, 
is a well-known fact; clear self-consciousness is safe against 
all attacks of the devil, magicians, liver moods, and all other 
moods known to tend towards subjecting our body as a 
plaything to the forees of nature. We certainly can become, 
as Moleschott says we are, the creatures of what we eat, 
drink, aud breathe, and it is only necessary to visit a lunatic 
asylum or prison-house, in order to witness the fair body of 
man, a flute upon which nature plays never aught but dis- 
cords, precisely because the human body is an instrument 


© See ** The second report of Dr. John Faustus from the edition of 1504. 
Reprinted in Thomas Early’s English Prose Romances.”’ 
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which nature does not know how toplay. Onuly self-con- 
scious reason can play it, and when it ; does, harmonies the 
most wonderful arise from it. All mankind and all angels 
in heaven shudder at the terrific sounds which mere nature 
causes to arise from our body ; but God himself trembles in 
the ecstacy of love when the mission of his sainted Son has 
achieved success in another self-conscisus reason, completely 
controlling the wonderful machine entrusted to it, and by 
its means wafting upwards pzans of glorious deeds of relig- 
ion and morality. 





Arr. VIIL—1. Articles of Impeachment against the President of 
the United States. 


2. Speeches in Congress, dc. March, 186°. 


WE are very unwilling to speak of the Congress of the 
United States as we feel its conduct deserves ; but the latter is 
of too grave a nature to be passed over in silence by any public 
writer. We shall not speak of it, however, as a politician. 
We are actuated by no partisan feeling against the party in 
power ; Radical, Republican, and Democrat are all the same 
to us, except so far as we think that one does better or worse 
than the rest. We dislike no man, much less do we con- 
demn him, fur the party to which he belongs. In proof of 
this impartiality we can say, that although many years a 
citizen of the United States, and quite as warmly devoted 
to its interests as if we had been born in it, we have never 
voted for the candidate of any party, for the reason that we 
do not care to compete with the class of persons who do most 
of the voting. The vote of the most ignorant hod-carrier or 
professional burglar would have as much influeace on the 
result of the election as ours; otherwise none would vote more 
cheerfully or more eagerly ; that is, if we saw any prospect 
of preventing the election of ignorant, incompetent persons. 

But under our present system there is no such prospect,and 
it is precisely for this reason—because it is the most ignorant, 
reckless, and vindictive class who choose our legislators— 
that the President of the United States now stands arraigned 
as a malefactor ; although he cannot even be accused by his 
worst enemies with any serious offgnce—with any offence 
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calculated to imperil the least of the great interests of the 
country. We do not utter a word, however, as the champion 
of Mr. Johnson ; the gentleman has no claim whatever upon 
us, save that of right and justice. We do not regard him as 
the friend either of literature or science ; in short, there is 
nothing whatever in his tastes or character, so far as we are 
aware, which ought to prejudice us in his favour. Yet he 
has our warmest sympathy in his present position ; because 
he is persecuted, insulted, and sought to be degraded with- 
out any real cause. 

Wedo not indulge in the language of passion when we say 
that the conduct of Congress towards the President, thus far, 
has been most tyrannical and vindictive. Not content with 
depriving him of every vestige of power by downright usur- 
pation, the dominant party now seek to set the stigma of dis- 
grace on him by placing it on record that he was ignomini 
ously expelled from the Presidency. It is not he they will 
disgrace, however, but themselves; on them and not the 
President will the infamy rest in the eyes of posterity. 

In former numbers of our journal we have taken the pains 
to exhibit the opinions of the most eminent writers on inter- 
national law, American and foreign, ancient and modern, to 
show that it was not the course of wisdom or patriotism, but 
of narrow-mindedness and despotism, to persist in governing 
the South by military law after the people in rebellion had 
completely submitted, and, in fact, were no longer able, even 
if they should be disposed, to make any serious resistance. 
We have shown that the most despotic monarchs have 
granted general amnesties under such circumstances to 
conquered alien races. But neither reason nor example has 
any influence on mere partisans who have no higher idea of 
legislation than the effect which they think it may produce on 
their party. It is idle to quote Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, 
Kent, and Marshall to convince such men, and we shall not put 
ourselves to the trouble in future. We may remind our read- 
ers, however, that those publicists that have felt most 
friendly to ourselves and our institutions have warned us 
against a species of tyranny and usurpation precisely such as 
that which Congress is now exercising with a high hand. 

No one, it will be admitted, has done us more justice 
than De Tocqueville ; no one has proved himself more will- 
ing to recognise our virtues, and give them their due meed 
of praise ; but as a philosopher it was equally his duty to 
point out to us some of those defects in our system of gov- 
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eroment which, though inherent, might be guarded against 
by intelligent legislation, and he has done so accordingly. 
The party in power claim that because the people in some 
States continue to give them majorities it follows that they 
are right in putting the President on trial. This is the sort 
of logic to which De Tocqueville alludes when he indignantly 
exclaims: “ I held it to be an impious and detestable maxim. 
that politically speaking the people have a right to do any- 
thing.’’* 

We trust: there are few, if any, of our readers who need 
any proof of this, since they have only to remember that it 
was the people who put Socrates to death, who expelled and 
degraded Themistocles, and did many other atrocious and 
silly things of a similar character. In each case the minority 
had to look on with folded arms, if not with mute tongues ; 
the divine Plato and his disciples, numerous as the latter 
were, and sympathized with by every intelligent and calm 
mind, could not save the philosopher from his fanatical per- 
secutors. The majority were in favor of putting him to 
death, and it had the power of the despot to do so. “A 
majority, taken collectively,” says De Tocqueville, “ is only 
an indwidual whose opinions, and frequently whose interests 
are opposed to those of an individual who is styled a minority. 
If it be admitted that a man possessing absolute power may 
exercise that power by wronging his adversaries, why should 
not amajority be liable to the same reproach.”+ 

In the next chapter he shows how tyranny may be exer- 
cised in the United States by means of the law itself.t 
After fully discussing ‘‘the tyranny of the majority,” 
he makes the following observations: ‘By this means 
habits are formed in the heart of a free country which may 
some day prove fatal to its liberties.” (p. 336.) 

It ought not to be necessary to quote views like these 
in this country ; but unhappily it is. There are large num- 
bers who consider themselves highly enlightened that think 
it impossible for the majority of a representative body to be 
tyrannical. Not that the power of being so is denied to the 
majority ; it is admitted that they possess the power, but 
denied that they are capable of exercising it unjustly or 
tyrannically, because the majority must be right ! 

A very energetic protest has been made against this 
theory by the minority in Congress who have voted against 





Dem. in Am., vol. i., p. 330. + Ib. ¢ Vol. i., p. 335. 
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the impeachment of the President; and although the ma- 
jority refused even to hear it read, no dispassionate mind 
capable of forming an intelligent opinion on the subject will 
dery that posterity will honour those who made it, while 
denouncing the majority as a body of vindictive partisans, 
whose chiet motive was to retain power. We do not know 
a single one of those whose names are appended to this Pro- 
test; but we most cheerfully transcribe it for future refer- 
ence. It is the longest quotation we have ever given; but 
its length is by no meaus disproportioned to its importance : 


“ The undersigned, members of the Fortieth Congress of the United 
States, representing directly or in principle more than one-half of the whole 
people of the United States, do hereby, in the name of liw and justice, 
and in behalf of those they represent, most solemnly protest against the 
tyranny and injustice practised by the majority of the House, in violating 
the sacred right of sree debate and unconstrained deliberations, upon the 
yreatest questions ever brought before an American Congress —thie rules 
ot the House made for the protection of the minority, and by a strict 
alherence to which the weaker party can only be protected from those 
irregularities and abuses which the wantonness of power is but too often 
apt to suggest to large and successful majorities—have been during this 
entire Congress, in violation of their truer spirit and intent, wantonly 
end unprecedentedly suspended and set aside—not upon a particular and 
pressing matter, but upon all pending subjects of legislation, so that by 
this reckless and arbitrary suspension of the rules and the wanton abuse 
of the previous question, the rights of the minority have been utterly 
disregarded, the House of Representatives Aas ceased to be a deliberative 
éody, and the minority have been compelled to vote upon the most im- 
portant questions without any proper or reasonable time for debate er 
consideration, To such an extert has this dangerous and oppressive prac- 
tice obtained that measures affecting vitally the whole country and the 
dearest interests of our constituents, tending, as we believe, to the su- 
cersion of our republican form of government, in their very nature demand- 
ing of the people and representatives the most careful examination and 
scrutiny, have been hurried through the forms of legislation without 
being printed, without ene word of debate er one moment’s considera- 
tion; without, indeed, the opportunity of the undersigned to protest, 
except in violation of the then operating order, enforced by the majority, 
as the order of the House. 

* These alarming abuses of power might not seem to demand this 
formal protest, if we were not forced tothe belief that a determined 
intention exists with the majority to revolutionize this Government by 
destoying the other co-ordinate branches, and vesting all the powers of 
the Government in Congress, in the steps taken to depose the President 
of the United States. We are admonished that there is no end to these 
oppressive measures to cripple the power and silence the roice of the mi- 
nority. The resolution was rushed through the House under the opera- 
tion of the previous question. Referring the matter to the Committee 
on Reconstruction, the Cemmittee, in hot haste, sitting when the House 
was in session, in violation of one of its express rules, considered, and by 
a strict party vote, adopted and presented it again to the House for its 
action. And then was exhibited one of the most extraordinary spectacles 
ever witnessed in a deliberative parliamentary body. Meinbers were 
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allowed, some thirty minutes, some twenty, some ten, some five, and 
some one minnute only to discass the most momentous questions ever pre- 
sented in Congress. Many could not even get one minute under the 
arbitrary rule of the majority ; and more than half of those were of the 
party voting to enforce the previous question, who desired to be heard, 
were permitted only to print speeches in the @lobe, after the question 
upon the resolution was decided, and which were never delivered in the 
House. No comment can demonstrate more completely than the facts 
themselves the viciou:ness and illegality of such proceedings, » But this 
wanton and excessive use of the power of the majority does not stop 
here. While the Committee were in session upon the further proceedings 
to remove the President, and in anticipation of its action under the 
operation of the ‘previous question’ without debate, in violation of an 
express rule, new, special, and most extraordinary rules for the conduct 
of this proceeding, changing, without previons notice, the standing rules 
of the House, were adopted, to further limit debate, and more completely 
to place the minority in the power and at the mercy of the majority. 
Thus, while the majority of Congress are warring upon the other co- 
ordinate departments—the Executive and the Judicial--endeavouring to 
achjugateand bring them both under the rule and control of Congress, the 
minority of the House of Representatives are steadily and surely being 
stripped of all power, and their constituents deprived of all representa- 
tive voice in the counsels of the Republic. 

** We do, therefore, most solemnly protest against the indecorous and 
undignified haste with which the majority of this House inaugurated, 
presented, and rushed through, by a strict party vote, in plain and palpable 
violation of one of the standing rules of this House, a resolution demand- 
ing the impeachment of the Chief Magistrate of the people for alleged 
high crimes and misdemeanors in office, when the gravity of the charge, 
the character of the ligh office against'which this attack was directed, 
and the unforeseen and tremendous consequences which might result there- 
from to the peace and prosperity of the people, callel for the exercise of 
the calmest and wisest judgment, the most unprejudiced and impartial delib - 
eration on the part ot those who had such proceedings in charge. 

* We do most solemnly protest against this thrice repeated attempt to 
degrade and break down one of the great co-ordinate branches of the Govern- 
ment, through the spirit of party hatred and vengeance against the 
person who, by the Constitution, is in the rightful and conscientious dis- 
charge of its functions, thus consuming the precious time which ought to 
be faithfully devoted to an earnest effort to relieve the pressing wants of 
the people, a restoration of a torn and distracted country to union and 
good order, and to lightening the burden of a taxation which is pressing 
down all the energies of trade and commerce to the point of universal 
bankruptcy and ruin, We do again most solemnly protest against and 
profoundly deprecate and Ceplore any and all attempts to array in hostile 
antagonism to each other, any of the Departments of the Government 
upon the mere question of the constitutionality or construction of a law 
of Congress, the proper judisdiction and final adjudication of which 
belongs exclusively to the Judicial tribunals; and we, hereby, warn the 
people of the United States, that the public liberty and the existence of free 
tnstitutions are involved in this suicidal struggle, and that they are in imi- 
nent peril of utter overthrow, 

“We do further most solemnly protest against that wild and radical spirit 
of innovation upon the early and well-settled practice of the Government— 
# practice established by the men who framed the Constitution, and who 
best understood its spirit and meaning—which put the Chief Magistrate 
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of the Republic—the representative of the dignity and power of the 
people—at tle mercy of one of his subordinates assuming to be Secretary 
of War in violation of his own pronounced convictions of the law: who 
has the unblushing effrontery to place himself in the unwarranted posi- 
tion of communicating directly with Congress,—in utter contempt of the 
authority of his superior, and with the deliberate purpose of resisting 
his authority. 

“The undersigned, therefore, in character of representatives of the 
people, being deprived by the despotic power of an inexorable mua) arity or 
the high privilege of debate, that great instrument in the discovery of truth 
and the most cherished heritage of a free people, do hereby solemnly and 
earnestly protest against these infraetions of the rights of the people, and 
respectfully ask that this, their protest, may be spread upon the journal 
of the House, 

Charles A. Eldridge, P. Van Trump, George W. Woodward, W. Mun- 
gen, Stephen Taber, George M. Adams, George W. Morgan, L. G. Mar- 
shall, D. M. Van Auken, Thomas Laurenz Jones, W. IH. Barnum, Jolin 
A. Nicholson, E. D. Holbrook, F. Stone, Charles E. Phelps, James M. 
Cavanaugh, Charles Haight, Lewis W. Ross, L. S. Trimble, R. D. Hub- 
bard, J. 8S. Galladay, John W. Chanler. Julius Hotchkiss, Samuel B. 
Axtell, W. E. Niblack, W. S. Holman, Demas Barnes, A. J. Glossbren- 
ner, Lawrence Getz, B. M. Boyer, Stephenson Archer, Alburt G. Burr, 
James A. Johnson, James 8. Beck, Asa P. Grover, J. M. Humphrey, Jolin 
Fox, John V. L. Prayn, Samuel J. Randall, James Brooks, H. MeCul- 
lough, J. P. Knott, Charles Sitgreaves, M. C. Kerr, James R. McCor- 
mack,” 


There is nothing intemperate in this, nothing that 
is merely partisan, but much solemn truth; in all which 
characteristics it contrasts very strikingly with the docu- 
ments emanating from the majoiity. Those who encourage 
Congress in its usurpations and tyranny inform us that the 
British Parliament is the ruling power in England; that as 
such it is ‘omnipotent,’ &c. But a little reflection will show 
that this is as fallacious as most other arguments adduced by 
the dominant party in justification of their vindictive and op- 
pressive measures. 

Parliament may introduce and pass all the measures it 
chooses ; but they have no validity any more than so much 
waste paper until they receive the royal assent, which the sover- 
eign may withhold whenever disposed to do so. If Parliament 
persists In enacting obnoxious measures the sovereign can 
dissolve it altogether ; nor has the new Parliament any more 
exemption than the old from having its measures vetoed and 
rendered null and void. How can it be said, then, that Par- 
liament is omnipotent, or that the King or Queen has no 
more power than our President ? 

Again, her Majesty has not only the power of appointing 
her own ministers, but also the power of dismissing them 
whenever she becomes dissatisfied with their services. Shehas 
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no need to consult Parliament on the subject. Besides, all her 
ministers are membersof either House, including the Premier 
and principal Secretaries, so that if any of them are censured 
or assziled in Parliament they have an opportunity of con- 
fronting their accusers, and defending themselves. Not only 
does her Majesty change her miristers as often as she thinks 
proper—the only restriction on her conduct in that respect 
being that she may sometimes find it difficult to get others in 
their stead ; but she authorizes her Prime Minister to be 
equally free in his selections. The Premier may make any 
oue he chooses Principal Secre tary for any of the depart- 
ments, and can dismiss him just as readily without any 
authority from Parliament. 

If the ministry thus chosen by the sovereign fail to carry 
uny measure they introduce, they do not wait to be ejected 
from office; in nine cases out of ten they resign if there is 
the smallest majority against them. As for the Secretary of 
War, of State, or of the Colonies persisting in retaining 
office when the head of the government informs him that his 
services are no longer needed, that his presence in the cabinet 
israther offensive than otherwise, there is no instance of the 
kind on record. If Mr. Disraeli, the present Prime Minister, 
informed the Seeretary of State, the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, or any other member of his cabinet, that he wishes to 
dispense with his services, he would surrender his portfolio 
at once. He would no more think of pursuing the course of 
Mr. Stanton, than he would force himself to be the tutor of a 
private gentleman who not only refused to receive his in- 
structions, but forbid him to come near his residence. Such 
a proceeding would expose him to the derision and contempt 
of all who knew him; in short, it would be utterly iimpossi- 
ble; and had Mr. Stanton not happened to get into the 
War Department, we think it would have been equally im- 
possible in this country. 

The principles of Mr. Seward have indeed considerable 
elasticity. Like the Vicar of Bray, he could modify them 
every month if a new President were elected so often. In 
short, his policy would assume any form that might be 
deemed necessary to enable him to retain office ; in doubt- 
ful cases he could lean a little to both sides, alternately, like 
the Pythian goddess, so that when the proper time arrived 
he could interpret his language in accordance with accom- 
plished facts. All this and little more our Secretary of 
State would do without much scruple. Still we doubt 
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whether he would persist in continuing a cabinet minister 
after he was plainly informed by the President, as Mr. Stan- 
ton has been, that he had a decided objection to his belonging 
to the cabinet any longer. No: tenacious as our worthy 
Secretary of State is of the loaves and fishes, and fond as he 
is of writing long letters, and printing them in ponderous 
tomes at the public expense, we are sure that he would 
shrink from so low a depth of meanness as that to which Mr. 
Stanton has descended. 

But to return for a moment to the parallel sought to be 
established between Congress and the British Parliament. 
It must be remembered that, in addition to the powers and 
prerogatives already specified, the sovereign has also the 
appointment of all the great legal functionaries, from the 
Lord Chancellor downwards, as well as of all the officers of 
the army and navy. Nor is it by any especial courtesy that 
Queen Victoria enjoys all those powers and privileges ; they 
have been enjoyed and exercised by her predecessors for 
centuries. How absurd it is, then, to seek to justify the 
present disgraceful exhibition at Washington by the 
usages of the British Parliament! Only once has the 
latter body afforded any precedent for such proceedings; 
that is when it determined to crush the unfortunate Charles ; 
and for this it was duly punished and humiliated by one of its 
own members. And very few thinking men, whether 
Englishmen or foreigners, have blamed Cromwell for driving 
out that fanatical, base Parliament at the point of the bayo- 
vet, as if they were a parcel of thieves and burglars. 

But it is not alone the President the present majority in 
Congress would reduce to a nonentity ; they would pursue 
the same course towards the Judiciary Department of our 
Government ; and for this also some of their organs pretend 
to find a parallel in the usages of the British Parliament. 
It is true that the House of Lords is the highest court of 
appeal. But who constitute this high court ? Certainly 
not political partisans and fanatics, but the most learned 
jurists in England—generally men who have distinguished 
themselves, first at the bar, and subsequently on the bench, 
and who have been raised to the peerage by different minis- 
tries as the reward of that distinction. These profound and 
eminent lawyers are very appropriately called the Law Lords ; 
end this is the tribunal, with the Lord Chancellor at its 
head, which tries every appeal brought before the House of 
Lords. When it is remembered that the judges of England 
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are entirely independent even of the sovereign that they 
cannot be removed except on being convicted of bribery or 
high treason, it will be admitted that it is not likely that they 
will permit themselves to be swayed by partisan feeling 
when sitting in the House of Lords as a high court of ap- 
peal, whose decision will be criticised by the greatest minds, 
not only of England but of all Europe and America. And 
it is but rarely they have disappointed the confidence which 
they thus inspire. When appealed to in times of the greatest 
political excitement, against judgments rendered by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in prosecutions instituted by 
Government, their decisions have in many instances been in 
favour of the appellant. There are several memorable ex- 
amples of this; but suffice it te mention that of Daniel 
O’Cennell and his fellow “ traitors,”? who, although convicted 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin of * high crimes 
and misdemeanors,” and imprisoned in Richmond Peniten- 
tiary in that city, “ were liberated by the House of Lords, 
Lord Abinger, one of the greatest English jurists of his 
time, declaring the jury empannelled by the Government 
prosecutors “a delusion, a mockery, and a snare.” 

If Chief Justice Chase has the wisdom and moral courage 
to avail himself of it, he has now an opportunity of rendering 
himself quite as illustrious as Lord Abinger ; he has an op- 
portunity of causing himself to be quoted as an authority in 
iavour of constitutional government and the rights of man, 
against usurpation and tyranny, by the jurists of all future 
ages. We should be glad he would do so, if only for the 
honour of a profession which none hold in higher estima- 
tion than we do ourselves. It is his duty to bear in mind 
that it is not the President alone whom the present majority 
in Congress seek to degrade, but aiso the Judiciary branch of 
the government ; that of which he is himself a member. 
But he cannot perform this duty—he cannot rank himself 
among the Abingers, Plunkets, Denmans , Storys, &c., except 
he severely rebukes some of the managers of the impeachment. 
He should tell men like Butler and Bingham that their con- 
duct and language are disgraceful ; that they are fit only for 
the atmosphere of the lowest police court, whose judge is 
only the representative of the thieves, burglars, and cut- 
throats who are brought before him for trial, and for whom 
he is supposed to have some sympathy. Nor should he fail 
to object to several who assume to sit in judgment with 
him, on the ground that they are notoriously prejudiced 
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against the accused. Most particularly should he object to 
“old Ben Wade,” who, besides being fanatically prejudiced, 
is deeply and, we may add, disgracefully interested in the 
result of the trial. The Chief Justice would be perfectly justi- 
fied in taking into consideration that a man like Wade would 
be a very unsuitable head for a great nation like this, even for 
one week. If our ambition were to make progress in swearing 
and almost every other species of vulgarity and coarseness— 
that is, if we wished to cause the rising generation to acquire 
the habits and manners of the Bowery, by the force both of 
example and precept—-then, indeed, we should make Ben 
Wade our President as soon as possible. The Chief Justice 
may confine himself to a reason or two for the exclusion of 
Wade ; it is sufficient to say that he is a prejudiced and in- 
terested party ; for every intelligent person who is not prej- 
udiced knows what that ‘distinguishe d person is besides. In 
short, if Judge Chase will simply do his duty in his present 
position, his conduct will go far to prove that those—our- 
selves among the number—who have much more re spect for 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States than 
for any bill passed by the Congress of the United States as 
at present constituted, have right and reason on their 
side. 

We would fain hope that the Senate will yet vindicate 
its honour; that it will discard partisan feeling, and calmly 
remember what the world has a right to expect from it. 
We would earnestly urge it to look for an example to the 
Senate of ancient Rome, in Cicero’s time, or to the British 
Law Lords, who, as we have shown above, have acted in 
the true spirit of Magna Charta, rather than to the Venetian 
Senate and its Council of Ten, whose infamous career we 
have sketched to its ignominious downfall in another article, 
in the present number of our journal. It is still in their 
power to make the farce pass off harmlessly, and save them- 
selves from derision and mockery. The world already asks 
with sneers and scorn, what sense or consistency is there in 
allowing the President of the rebel confederacy to go free— 
uim who did all in his power to overthrow the government 
—while vindictively prosecuting and persecuting the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who is not even pretended to have 
made any eflort of the kind. To this it may be replied that 
President Davis will also be tried, But has President Davis 
been allowed time to prepare his defence? Has he been 
refused forty days for that purpose? Has he not been 
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allowed more than a hundred days? We do not object to 
this; on the contrary, we hold that it is right that he should 
be allowed abundance of time. But we would have at least 
the same privilege allowed the President of the United 
States, who has done much more to save the Republic than 
to destroy it. In our opinion, if the time allowed him were 
extended to the 4th of March, 1869, it would be a much 
more sensible proceeding than to press forward in hot haste 
a proceeding so disgraceful, which, when the moment of re- 
flection arrives, cannot fail to bring odium and contempt 
on its authors—not excepting those unprincipled and greedy 
demagogues who expect to profit most by the downfall of 
the President of the United States. 


IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
HISTORY AND TRAVELS, 


T he Iuguenots ; their Settlements, Churches, and Industri:s in Eng‘and 
and Ireland, By Samver Smives, author of “Self-Help,” “ Lives of 
the Engineers,” &c., with an Appendix relating to the Huguenots in 
America, 8vo, pp. 448. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1868. 

Mr. Sites is certainly a useful writer. I[litherto he has occupied 
himself almost exclusively with books for the young, and no one has suc- 
ceeded better in that department. His “ Self-Ilelp,” and * Lives of the 
Engineers,” are not merely interesting; they are replete with the best 
of all lessons—those learned from example. That poverty aud the social 
disadvantages inseparable from it disconrage hundreds of young men of 
fine natural talents, from attempting to attain eminence, is but too well 
known; and it is equally well known that the most brilliant succe-<ses in 
life may be traced to the influence of exainple. Mr. Smiles has un- 
doubtedly done much good in this way; and, accordingly, he is entitled 
to an attentive and respectful hearing when he enters a new field. 

The work now before us is very different from either of those men- 
tioned ; itis much more elaborate, more excitingly interesting, and more 
valuable, We have read several histories of the Huguenots by Protestants 
and Catholics, but not one that is altogether impartial. That now before 
us forms no exception to the rule. The author has a strong prejudice in 
favour of the Huguenots, or rather against their opponents; but he is 
not a bigot. Tie tries to be fair; with this view he examines numer- 
ous authorities, and in general he is successful. But even when his 
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sympathies lead him a little too far he does not fail to interest us by 
his disetssions, especially as he seldom undertakes to decide any contro- 
verted point without presenting us some curious scrap of forgotten 
history, an extract from the private letter or journal of some celebrity, 
or a morceauz from some secret and mysterious protocol, attributed to 
King, Emperor, or Pope. Even when the genuineness of these may be 
somewhat questionable, they have still a certain attraction ; for, if they 
are spurious, Mr. Smiles was not their forger; and there is no story so 
incredible but that time may invest it with interest. No one believes 
any longer that Romulus and Remus were nusled by a bear, as recorded 
by several classic historians; yet the bear story is reproduced year after 
year. And if Pagan Rome loses none of her éclat by slight mistakes on 
the part of the historians, there is no good reason why Christian Rome 
should suffer very seriously from similar blunders, 

Precisely because Mr. Smiles discusses and examines as we have said, 
he often places the truth before us even when he is evidently somewhat 
biased. Thus, while in one place he severely censures the Pope and the 
Catholics for persecuting the Huguenots, he frankly admits in another 
that the chief representatives of the Catholic Church in France were 
disposed to deal gently with the heretics; in short, the conclusion which 
any disinterested reader would arrive at on perusing his narrative is, 
that the persecution of the Iluguenots was much more political than 
religious. We do not remember any passage in which the author makes 
any admission of this kind in express terms; but we can easily show 
that some of his statements tend very strongly in that direction. Thus, 
in his account of the renewal of the persecutions in France, he informs 
his readers that “Cardinal Richelieu vigorously prosecuted the war 
against the Iluguenots whenever they stood in arms against the king. 
Ilis operations were uniformly successful. The Huguenots were every- 
where overthrown, and in the course of a few years they had ceased to 
exist as an armed power inFrance. Acting in a wise and tolerant spirit, 
Richelieu refrained from pushing his alvantage to an extremity; and 
when all resistance was over, he advised the king to issue an edict 
granting freedom of worship and other privileges.” (p. 139.) 

Now, when we remark that the author impugns the motives of the 
Cardinal in the following sentences, we shall have given a pretty accurate 
general idea of the spirit in which Mr. Smiles writes. ‘‘ The astate states- 
man,” he says, “* was doubtless induced to adopt this course by considera- 
tions of state policy, &c.” It seems to us that when one performs good acts 
cf any kind, it is at least charitable to presume thut the motives that 
prompted them were good a'so. A little further on Mr. Smiles shows 
that another distinguished Cardinal was equally well disposed towards 


tle Huguenots, as long as they remained peaceful and loyal. “ Cardinal 
Mazarin,” he says, “then Prime Minister, frankly acknowledged the 
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loyalty of the Huguenots, ‘1 have no cause,’ he said, ‘to complain of 
the little flock; if they browse on bad herbage, at least they do not stray 
away.’” (p. 131.) 

Another much-abused personage receives some justice at the hands of 
Mr. Smiles. Every Protestant writer of a certain class who expresses any 
opinion of the persecutions of the Huguenots, seems to regard it as incum- 
bent upon him to denounce Catharine de Medicis as the most intolerant 
and cruel of bigots. Mr. Smiles does not feel that he should entirely dis- 
regard so popular a habit. THe tells us how, artfully, she contrived 
a marriage between her daughter Margaret and Henry of Bearn, king 
of Navarre, chief of the Huguenots. (p. 53.) 

Was not this, after all, rather a proof of liberality than of 
bigotry? In our view bigoted mothers are more likely to prevent 
their daughters from marrying those of a different faith than to 
exercise any art in bringing the parties together, and making them 
love each other. But Mr. Smiles shows in another way that Catha- 
rine was neither so superstitious nor so ruthless as the controversialists 
represent her, He brings to light a letter of hers to the Pope which is 
but little known in English literature, and in which she defends rather 
thaa condemns the Huguenots. ‘The number of those who have sepa- 
rated themselves from the Roman Church,” she says, “is now so great 
that they can no longer be restrained by severity of laws or force of 
arms.” She then proceeds to speak of their ‘* becoming more and more 
formidable in all parts of the kingdom,” as a political body. She 
makes no bigoted or bloodthirsty comment; but on the contrary. ‘In 
the mean time, 


” 


she says, ‘by the grace of God there are among them 
neither Anabaptists, nor libertines, nor any partisans of odious opinions.” 
(p. 53.) 

We need give no further instances of the fairness of Mr, Smilesin his 
discussions of topics, which are generally regarded as chiefly sectarian. 
Although we do not allow our Protestantism to carry us so far as our 
author goes, yet we know no Protestant historian of the Huguenots that 
indulges in fewer accusations, or makes more concessions. 

But if we consider the work before us without any reference to Protes- 
tants or Catholics as such, we shall find that it sheds considerable light 
on the civilization of the nineteenth century ; indeed, it teaches some les- 
sons which the author himself had hardly contemplated. Thus our readers 
are aware that for some twenty years past it has been a favourite theory 
among alarge, but not very profound or thoughtful class of writers, to 
ascribe everything great and good we have to the Anglo-Saxons. Mr. 
Smiles does not expressly contradict this, or say that we are more in- 
debted to the French, after all, than we are to the Anglo-Saxons, But 
this is the tendency of his book, and we are rather inclined to think that 
he is right. He shows what large numbers of intelligent Frenchmen 
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belonging to all trades and professions, settled in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. Not content with showing the extent of the migrations of 
this character which took place from time to time, he gives sketches of 
many of those Huguenot families who have attained literary, scientifics 
or professional eminence, or became the possessors of hereditary estates 
and titles in their adopted country. 

This is a highly interesting feature in his book; and, unlike the 
Anglo-Saxon theory, it is founded on indisputable facts, Perhaps the 
most remarkable part of it is that large numbers of the descendants 
of those Protestants who left their native country through hatred of 
popery, a8 we are informed, are now, and have been for generations, 
ranked among the strictest and most pious Catholics. To this fact we 
can bear testimony from personal knowledge. We could give many in- 
stances, but we prefer to present our readers some of those families indi- 
cated by Mr. Smiles, which include those of the founders of some of the 
most important of the manufactories to which Great Britain owes so 
much of her wealth at the present day. The following extract affords 
pretty fair specimens of the manner in which the French have altered 
their names for the purpose of Anglicising them : 

‘* The great French immigration which ensued on the last-name | event® being 
the most recent, has left much more noticeable traces in English family history 
and nomenclature, notwithstanding the large proportion of the refugees and 
their descendants who threw aside their French names and adopted them in an 
English translation. Thus L’Oiseau became Bird ; Le Jeune, Young : Le Blanc, 
White ; Le Noir, Black ; Le Maur, Brown; Le Roy, King ; Lacroix, Cross; Le 
Monnier, Miller ; Dulau, Waters; and so on. Some of the Lefevres changed 
their name to the English equivalent of Smith, as was the case with the ancestor 
of Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart., a French refugee, whose original name was 
Le Fevre. Many names were strangely altered in their conversion from French 
into English. Jolifemme was freely translated into Pretyman, a name well 
known inthe Church ; Momerie became Mummery, a common name at Dover ; 
and Planché became Plank, of which there are instances at Canterbury and 
4) Southampton. At Oxford the name of Willamise was traced back to Villebois; 
Taillebois became Talboys ; Le Coq, Laycock ; Bouchier, Butcher, or Boxer ; 
Coquerel, Cockerill; Drouet, Drewitt ; D’Aeth, Death ; D’Orleans, Dorling ; 
and Sauvage, Savage and Wild. Other pure French names were dreadfully 
vulgarized. Thus Condé became Cundy; Chapnis, Shoppee; De Preux, 
Deprose ; De Moulins, Mullins; Pelletiere, Pelter; Huzghens, Huggins, or 
Higgins ; and Beaufoy, Boffy !’’—P. 311. 

Many of these are as good Uatholics as we know; this is true, for 
example, of Higgins, Mullins, Smith, Miller, Waters, &c. Upon the other 
hand it may be remembered that there have been no more zealous cham- 
pions of the Anglo-Saxon theory than persons bearing the names of King,, 
White, Young, &c. Mr. Smiles shows that among the English and Irish 
peerage are many descendants of the Huguenots, and that there are but 
few of the remaining peers who have not intermarried with French fami- 
lies. This is true of the Duke of Bedford (Russell), the Duke of Devon- 
shire (Cavendish), the Duke of Leeds (Osborne). 


* The revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
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Lord Eve rsly (late Speaker of the House of Commons) is de- 
scended from a LHuguenot family; so is Lord Rendlesham; so 
are the Earls of Taunton and Romilly, and the Earl of Clancarty, 
Ireland. Among other descendants of the Iluguenots who have dis- 
tinguished themselves are the lJLaurens, De Farrens, Espenasses, 
Favers, Le Bas, &c., whose families are still well known in Ire- 
land. Le Fevre, who taught the first school in Portarlington, [reland, 
and who was the founder of the Charter Schools, had the same origin; 
so had Chief Justice Lefroy and Judge Perrin, of the Irish Bench. 

Were we to mention all the descendants of the Huguenots who have 
distinguished themselves, we should fill pages with the mere names; but 
strangely enough it would be found, as already remarked, that the large 
majority have become Catholics. Among those who have done so re- 
cently is the celebrated Dr. Newman, of Oxford University, whose ex- 
ampke is likely to be followed by a still more celebrated descendant of 
the Iluguenots, namely, the Rev. Dr. Pusey, of the same University. 
We think we have said sufficient to show that the work before us is 
highly interesting. The volume appropriately closes with a sketch of 
the Ilugnenots in America, from the pen of the Ilon. G. P. Disosway, 
and reference to all parts of it is greatly facilitated by a copious alpha- 
betical index. Those who will read Thierry’s ‘* Conquest of England by 
the Normans,” in connection with Mr. Smiles’ * Huguenots,” will be in 
no danger of ever being affected by the Anglo-Saxon mania, while those 
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labouring under it at present may calculate on an etfectual cure. 


Spiritual Wires. By Wittiam Herwortn Dixon, author of ‘“* New 
America,” &c. 8vo, pp. 476. Philadelphia: J. Lb. Lippincott & 
Co, 1565, 


Just a year ago* we sketched the character of Mr. Dixon’s “ New 
America,’ showing what great admiration he bad for the Mormons and 
the Negroes, especially for the former. We showed that he thonght 
much more highly of the ladies of Utah, than those of America 
in general; that he regarded the latter as too independent, &c. In short, 
he informed his readers that our ladies have very little, if any, virtue, 
and he accounted for their viciousness by the statement that they are 
too searce. Even in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, there are 
nut women enough; and hence there is more vice in those cities than 
ein any of the great cities of the old world, 

But among the Mormons it was altogether different; there, 
there was no vice, because the disparity was on the other side. 
Each man had from half a dozen to a score of wives; he 
watched all so well that they had no opportunity to oe vicious; 


* see No, for March, 1367 
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and had it beea otherwise there were not men to seduce them, or be 
seduced by them, The comparatively few men who were about had 
wives enough of their own—so many that they had neither the time nor 
the inclination to devote much attention to the wives of their neighbours ; 
and accordingly Utah was quite a virtuous place ! 

Some eighteen chapters of “New America” were devoted 
to such logic as this; and they were duly interspersed with 
highly laudatory descriptions of the male and female saints, es- 
pecially of the latter, who were represented as very cood spe- 
cimens of the sex. Although Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. were 
never very discriminating in their publications, but were actuated 
chiefly, if not solely, by the question of dollars and cents, we thought they 
ought not to have put their imprint on a book that grossly insulted the 
women of Americaof all ranks, conditions, and creeds, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Mormon women, 

But ‘*New America” was a respectable and inoffensive work 
compared to that now before us. It has been denounced by ev- 
ery respectable literary journal in England as utterly unfit for pub- 
lication, In his former publication the author confined his glorification 
of licentiousness and vice to his chapters on the Mormons of Utah; but 
his present px rformance treats of nothing else but licentiousness and 
lewdness. We has searched Europe and America for illustrations of un- 
bridled lust and debauchery, and given us the results of his researches in 


, 


“Spiritual Wives.” In other words, he has collected all the “ spicy” sean- 
I pie) 


dal and obscenity he could find, and.dished up the loathsome compound to 
us in this volume, taking care not only to repeat his charges against the 
women of America, but to exhibit them in a still more offensive light 
than he did before. But it seems that nothing of the kind 


is too inde- 


cent for the imprint of Mr. Lippineott. Wedo not know that the new 
book has had anything to do with the separation which has recently 
taken place between that gentleman and two or three of his partners 
in the publishing business; but if it has we cannot wonder, but rather 
think they did well to incur no part of the odium of * Spiritual Wives.” 

If a man is vicious in private—that is, disposed to practise the Mor- 
mon morality—it is a serious defect, in his character; but he is harmless 
and excusable compared to the person who, not content with being 
licentious, glories in his licentiousness, and does all he ean to induce 


] 


others to follow his example. We do not pretend to know what may be 


the private practices of either Mr. Dixon or his American ~ iblisher, nor 
is it any of our business to inquire. For sught we know both may be as 
chaste as Cresar’s wife, but their book is obscenely vicious. No moralist 
worthy of the name will deny that it is less reprehensible on the part of 


an author to be itmmoral in his personal habits than in his writings, 


decause in the former case he does much less injary to society than in 
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the latter. Nay, it may be admitted that one who is an advocate of 
morality in his writings makes amends to society, at least to a certain 
extent, for having sometimes allowed his passions to control his 
reason in private life. Juvenal, the most powerful of the Roman satir- 
ists, was by no means a Stoic in his relations with the fair sex; he is 
greatly misrepresented if he did not appreciate their charms as much as 
most of his contemporaries, but he respected public decency and admired 
virtue nevertheless. Accordingly, who that is acquainted with his satires 
does not forgive him to-day for his private weaknesses? Even Seneca 
himself was not a more severe moralist than was Sallust in his writings, 
although the latter is said to have been expelled from the Senate-house 
for having influenced his neighbour's wife according to the Mormon plan. 
If the author of the Bellum Catilinarium was really guilty of this 
offence, he made no boast of it, but, on the contrary, denied it to 
the last; if his conduct was vicious in general, he was not guilty 
of the baseness of publishing in his writings the names of all the 
ladies who had favoured him with their confidence. So far as we know, 
it is oniy modern authors who practise this sort of gallantry; and, ac- 
cordingly, we presume it may be ranked among the “modern improve- 
ments.” 

Be this it may, no one makes freer with male and female names than 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon. We readily admit that a large number deserve to 
occupy the position they do in his pillory ; but it is not as a punishment 
that he holds them up for exhibition in this manner, but rather as a re- 
ward for their “ progressive ” spirit and “‘ independence,” and apparently 
as an encouragement to others to follow theirexample. None who would 
accept our author’s character of the women of America could wonder if 
half the States of the Republic were Mormon States. After telling his 
readers what are the consequences to which lewd women have to look for- 
ward in respectable and well-ordered countries like England and 
France, he proceeds to show that,there is no such restraint in this coun- 
try; that the ladies are so scarce with us we are obliged to give the 
few we have their own way in everything, especially the right of loving 
and caressing as many men as they choose! 

‘In the United States it is not so. The great disparity in the two sexes, 
which in that country mtkes the femtle master of the situation, has deprived society 
of the conservative force engendered by fear and shame. No woman in that coun- 
try needs to care whether she offends or not. If she is right in her own belief that 
is enough; she is hardly more responsible fo her lover than to her groom.'’— 
Spiritual Wives,”p. 381. 

According to Mr. Dixon, all this is not only allowed but encouraged. 


“ Free love,” he says, “instead of being universally condemned, has in 


America its poets, orators, and preachers ; its newspapers, lecture halls, 
excursions, picnics, colonies, &c.” (Ib.) After making some further state- 
ments of the same character our author proceeds to give long extracts 
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from “ poems” on “Free Love,” “ Free’Marriage,” &c. What morality, 


or decency, is to be expected in a country where the women have neither 
fear nor shame? Accordingly there is a large part of “Spiritual Wives” 
which is too obscene to be quoted even as a specimen of nastiness caleu- 
lated to excite the scorn of the reader. Whole pages are filled with the 
boasting, indecent confessions of unprincipled profligates, who, although 
highly praised by our author, would be no more allowed into respectable 
society in New York, Boston, or Ph'ladelphia, than thieves or burglars. 

We cannot sully our pages with extracts from such a work; it must 
suffice to give the titles of some of the chapters—such as the following : 
The Abode of Love; Within the Abode; Gospel Love; Confession of 
Father Noyes; Worden’s Confession; Pious Courtship; Noyes on 
Spiritual Love; Heavenly Bridals, &c., &e. In short, if Mr. Dixon is 
to be believed, America is a sort of Free Love brothel, from one end to 
the other. All classes and creeds, the old as well as the young, indulge 
in Free Love; and all who come amongst us run the risk of being ruined 
in their morals. 

Yet the truth is, that no people are more largely represent- 
ed at Utah than the countrymen and countrywomen of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon. It has never been our habit to disparage the people of any 
country, but although we have never said so before, it is beyond ques- 
tion that, as a whole, the women of America have far more delicacy and 
virtue than the women of England. When Daniel O’Connell used to say. 
in his public speeches, in reply to the abuse of the London Times, that 
English women in general were mothers before they were wives, and 
rather boasted of their “love children,” we thought he exaggerated 
the facts. Even now we believe there are virtuous, good women in 
England—as exemplary specimens of the sex as are to be found in any 
other country ; but we do not hesitate to affirm, that, if a hundred Amer- 
ican women, taken indiscriminately from the respectable class of society, 
be compared witha hundred English women, taken, in a similar manner, 
from the corresponding class, at least a dozen of the latter will be found 
of “easy virtue,” or in favour of the Mormon system, for every one 
American woman who has the same failing. 


Churchman’s Calendar for the year of our blessed Lord Christ, 1868. 
Lesigned to exhibit an actual View ef the Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church in all the world. No. viii. 24mo, pp. 2¢4. New 
York: General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union. 1868. 
We have seen some “ High Church” criticisms on this little volume, 
which, we think, neither evince good taste nor Christian feeling. It is 
all wrong, according to the “evangelical” critics, because it has not ex- 
cluded the Catholic and Greek hierarchies, and occupied their places with 
those of about ninety so-called Christian sects which can boast of ‘the 
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modern improvements.” It seems the Mormon Church woull have been 
more acceptable to our new evangelists than that “effete institution” 
called the Charch of Rome. Curiously enough, because the compiler had 
better taste and a more enlightened liberality than this, he is sneered at 
asa “bigot.” N» wonder that those who preach in this style should be 
occasionally arraigned for being busybodies, and minding other people’s 
business instead of their own; nor can we deny that they deserve to be 
publicly rebuked by their bishops. 

Need we say that itis not the learned of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church who evince this narrow-minded spirit towards the two arcient 
branches of the Christian Church. It is not the spirit of the great theo- 
logians of Oxford and Cambridge; and we think that every unprejadiced 
reader will admit that, in imitating the example of those renowned insti- 
tutions, the General Theological Seminary of New York, one of whose 
professors is the editor of the Clhurchman’s Calendar, is in no danger of 
incurring the charge of bigotry in the estimation of any enlightened 
community. 

The Churehman’s Calendar confines its hierarchical information to 
“lists of the Episcopate of the Anglican, Gallican, Russian, and Oriental 
branches of the Church, corrected as far as practicable up to the date of pub- 
lication.” True it gives the names of ninety-two other sects, all of which 
are more or less “ evangelical.” But the most unpardonable “ bigotry ”’ 
of all is evinced in those pages in which we have the members of the 
Sacred College, with dates of birth and appointment of the Cardinals, &ec. 

A still more “bigoted” performance, if possible, is to indicate the Cath- 
olic provinces in the United States, and to speak respectfully of the Catho- 
lie bishops and archbishops, Thus, for example, under the head of “ arch- 
bishops,” we have the following: “1, Bartimorg. Most, Rev. Martin 
John Spalding, D.D.; consecrated September 10, 1848; translated to 
this diocese May 6, 1864. This Archbishop is the first eeclesiastic in rank 
in the United States.” If it had been added that there is no ecclesiastic 
anywhere that better deserves his rank, it would have been only the sim- 
ple truth, but would no doubt have been very “ bigoted.” In a word, if 
it be low churchisin to respect and honour those who deserve to be re- 
spected and honoured, then we glory in belonging now, as we always 
have belonged, and our fathers before us,to the Low Church. We es- 
teem and regard Archbishop Spalding, the Catholic, quite as much as we 
do Bishop Potter, the Protestant, and that is emphatically much, for 
when a foreigner and a stranger more than a dozen years ago, we found 
the latter a kind, generous friend. 


A Journey in Brazil. By Professor and Mrs. Louis Acassiz. S8vo, pp. 
540. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868, 
Hp this interesting work fallen into our hands in time it would have 
afforded us pleasure to review it, and present our readers some specimens 


of the good things it contains, As it is, we can only say, in general terms, 
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that none who take any interest in the Empire of Brazil, its productions, 
and manners, and customs, or in the scientific views of one of the greatest 


naturalists of the present day, should fail to read this tasteful and in- 
ms. structive volume. 





EDUCATION, 


Cataloane of Vr. Van Nor ‘s Doardi iqand Day S hool for the Educa 
tion of Young Ladies. Organized in 1857, Rev. D. C. Van Nor- 
MAN, LL.D., Principal. 


Ir is now six years since we examined one of Dr. Van Norman's 
eatalogues.* As our readers may remember we were then well pleased 
with the general system of fema'e education which it embodied. The 
pleasure which we felt and expressed was not a little enhanced by the fact 
that we knew from personal observation that there was no theory in the 
F catalogue which was not carried into practice in the School. 


The catalogue now before us is that for the last scholasti 
it affords an additional illustration of the adage, Discemus in 
In the present instance, also, we have had 
theory with practice. We have seldom spent two hours more agreeably 


than we did at a recent visit to Dr. Van Norman’s school, for which 





an opportunity of comparing 


privilege we were indebted to the politeness of the Principal, in favor- 
ing us, as well as other friends of education, with an invitation to see 
any of the classes whenever we found it convenient, and felt disposed 
todoso. From our former visits, years ago, we had expected much; 
and yet we can assure our readers that we were surprised, nine or 
ten days ago, at the progress made; not that we recognized any 
of the students who were there during our former visits, most of whom, 
, if not all, are now married. 


But the system of training, both physi 
eal and intellectual, pursued from the primary to the highest cl 


v Cliaiss 
presented a marked improvement; and we need hardly add that 
the results, £s indicated by the superior intelligence of the studi nts, pre 


} 


sented a corresponding improvement. The teachers are not only thor- 


oughly educated; the ladies, as well as the gentlemen, und: 


rstand the 
science of teaching, showing that they have been selected by an expe- 
rienced and discriminating educator, whose standard is all it ought to 


} 
ve. 


We were present at the recitations of several classes, whose 


studies 





embraced reading, ari 


thmetic, philosophy, Latin, &. Our readers are 
aware that it is quite as much our habit to criticise as to commend, when 
we cannot do the latter conscientiously, and we have always regarded it 
as only spurious gallantry to praise as superior intelligence in female 


students what we should regard as mere smattering in male students. This 


* Vide No. for March, 1862. Art Female Education ; Good, Bad, and Indifferent.’ 
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would be no compliment to the sex; it would certainly do them no good, 
if it would not do them harm, But we really had no criticisms to make 
during our recent visit. When about to leave, perfectly satisfied with the 
system of the school and its results, the Principal remarked to us, with 
his usual modesty and politeness, that if it were agreeable and convenient 
to us to stay a little longer, he would be pleased to have us present at 
some of his classes. We readily availed ourselves of the Doctor’s invita- 
tion, and we exaggerate nothing, nor do we indulge in the mere Janguage 
of compliment, when we say that we found this a veritable privilege. 

First the young Jadies read passages in Pope’s Essay on Man, and, in 
reply to questions from their instructor, very intelligently and happily 
explained some of the allusions of the poet. This pleasant exercise was 
followed by a parsing Jesson, which was, undoubtedly, the best specimen 
of that very important branch of instruction which we had witnessed for 
some years. Finally the Docter conducted us to his Latin class. The 
lesson happened to be the opening of the second book of the Aneid; the 
young ladies translated about a hundred lines with such ease and ac- 
curacy that we confess we were not a little surprised. We could not 
help remarking, at the close of this highly interesting and creditable 
exercise, that, although we have sometimes the gratification to be present 
at a college class in which the Latin is spoken fluently, we have seen no 
class of young men in any of our best institutions translate Virgil more 
correctly or more elegantly than the young ladies we had just heard. 

In short, nothing that could be called hesitancy cccurred from the 
beginning to the end of the lesson, except in one instance; this was 
caused, not by inability to translate, but that delicacy which is inherent 
in woman, and whose place cannot be supplied by any amount of learn- 
ing. All went admirably until it came to the well-known line which 
concludes the poet’s beautiful description of the famous wooden horse 
destined to destroy Troy; we quote with this the preceding hemistich, 
so that the sense may be complete: 

—— penitusque cavernas 
Ingentes uferumque armato milite complent, 

As “uterum” can only be properly rendered by “belly,” the young 
lady preferred to be considered ignorant of the sense of the passage 
rather than pronounce in the presence of men a word which it must be 
admitted is seldom heard at the present day from ladies’ lips; nor did any 
of her fellow-students offer to correct her, obviously for the same reason. 
Dr. Van Norman removed the little stumbling-block in a very judicious 
and graceful manner; and the lesson proceeded as if nothing had hap- 


pened, 

There was no smile or titter, such as young ladies of Jess culture could 
hardly have refrained from under similar circumstances. The incident was 
a very trifling one we are well aware; at the same time it struck us very 
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forcibly as illustrating the power of true education in imparting strength 
and firmness tothe mind. Respectfully and earnestly attentive as we 
were to every word translated, we could not help recalling the words o£ 
the good and amiable Fenelon. “It is ignorance,” he says, “ that renders 
women frivolovs, When they have arrived at a certain age without 
habits of application, they cannot acquire a taste for it; whatever de- 
mands continued application fatigues them.”* 

We should not do justice to our own feelings did we close even so brief 
arecord of our recent visit, without giving some expression, however in- 
adequate, to the pleasure we derived on the same occasion, from a glance 
at the studio of Mrs. Van Norman. Not wishing to disturb the students, 
we took no notes of the several fine pieces, chiefly landscapes, that 
hung around the wall, giving the studio an appearance suggestive of 
what poets love to describe as a miniature paradise. Years ago some of 
Mrs. Van Norman's pieces attracted our attention at one of the annual 
exhibitions of the Academy of Design; and we spoke of them in this 
journal as among the best of their kind on the catalogue of the Academy. 
Tothis we need hardly add that her paintings, which are intermingled 
with those of some of her best students, form one of the most attractive 
features of the Vau Norman Sehool. 


Catalogue of the Officers and Studente of St. Vincent's College, Westmore- 
land County, Pa., for the Academio year 1866-67. 

Wuey we alluded, incidentally, in one ot our recent articles on Com- 
mencements of Colleges, to what education and civilization, as well as 
religion, owe the Benedictines, we were not aware that that illustrious 
order of educators had yet established any of their institutions in this 
country. <A friend informed us soon after, that they have a college in 
Pennsylvania which compares favourably with the best in the country, 
and his statement is corroborated by the catalogue now before us. From 
this we learn that St. Vincent’s College was founded in the year 1846, by 
the Right Rev. Boniface Himmer, O. S. B., of St. Vincent’s Abbey ; that it 
was this dignitary who first introduced the order into the United States,and 
that the institution is still under his immediate supervision, St. Vincent's 
maintains three distinct courses of study—the ecclesiastical, the classical, 
and the commercial. The Faculty consists of twelve clergymen, includ- 
ing the President, and nearly an equal number of lay brothers. The 
majority of the former are graduates of some of the most celebrated uni- 
versities of continental Europe; to which it need hardly be added that 
they are eminently qualified for their respective positions. The institu- 
tion possesses the advantages of an extensive library, and a complete 
chemical and philosophical apparatus. It is beautifully situated in the 





* Essai sur | Edueatioa des Jeunes Filles. 
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western part of Pennsylvania, eight miles from Greenburgh, and easily 
accessible by the Central Railroad. 

It is in secluded but elevated, healthy situations of this kid that the 
Senedictines have educated most of their celebrated pupils; for we may 
remind our readers that even in the time of Pope John XXII, who died 
in 1334, they had already educated 24 popes, 200 cardinals, 7,000 arch- 
bishops, 15,¢ 00 bishops, and 15,000 abbots of renown. Nor were their 
teachings limited to ecclesiastics. The great and illustrious in every 
rank and department have been numbered among their alumni, including 
20 emperors and 10 empresses, 47 kings and more than 50 queens, 20 
imperial princes and 48 royal princes, &e., &e. This may well seem incred- 
ible: but the number of authors and learned men belonging to the order 
would, if stated, seem still more incredible ; yet no facts are more fully 
attested by Protestant and Catholic writers. Every intelligent student of 
French history is aware that Alcuin, the founder of the University of 
Paris, which formed the basis of all the great literary and scientific in- 
stitutions of France, was a Benedictine ; and that Protestant England is 
as much indebted to them as Cathulic France, is sufficiently shown by 
the fact that the famous Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Venerable Bede, were Benedictines. 

When we remember monks like these, and the incalculable good 
they did, not alone for their contemporaries but for modern civiliza- 
tion in its whole extent, we should be ashamed of ourselves if we 
allowed onr Protestantism—which, we must confess, is a doubtful 
authority at best—to prevent us from awarding them the hononr that is 
justly due to them as benefactors of mankind. 


Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Seminary of our Lady of 

Angels, Suspension Bridge, N. Y., tor the Scholastic year 1866--67. 

We do not take up this Catalogue with the less good will or respect 
because it is that of an institution devoted chiefly to the education of 
candidates for the priesthood of the Catholic church, but the contrary. 
If some of our readers be displeased with us for this we are sorry for it; 
but we shall never be prevented from doing what we think just and 
right by the fear of sustaining loss, or incurring censure. We are now 
pretty well used to such orders as “Stop your review from me—it is 
Popish,’’ &e. We rather pity than dislike those who write to as in this 
strain. Actuated by this feeling we sometimes try to reason with them, 
and we are glad to say—quite as much for their sakes as our own—that 
we occasionally succeed; the grumbler at’ our “ Popishness’”’ frankly 


admitting that he was wrong, that he wrote without reflection, &c. 


Not only does it afford us pleasure to see Catholic seminaries flourish, 


but we should be glad to see them sustained by the State. We hold 
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1y interest in 


that this should be the feeling of every citizen who takes a 





the welfare of his country, or in the advancement of civilization, since 
it is undeniable that no clergy exercise a more powerful influence over 
their people than the Catholic priesthood; and this being admitted, it 
must also be conceded that, in proportion as the education of the priests 
is of a high order, is their influence beneficial both to the State and to 
society. Accordingly, the wisest and most distinguished Protestant states- 
men have been in favour of granting liberal subsidies to Catholic colleges. 
We need only mention, as instances, Pitt, Fox, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord 
Palmerston. Among the most eloquent appeals of these enlightened 
statesmen are their speeches in favour of endowing Maynooth College; 
and it is but seldom they have failed, even in the most bigoted times, to 
get a majority in both Houses of Parliament, at least for some aid. 
Prussia, the most enlightened of the Protestant States of Germany, has 


pursued a similar course ; and should a Republic be less tolerant or less 
liberal than a monarchy ? 

We do not know, however, that the institution which issues this Cata- 
logue desires any aid from the State; we are not aware that it makesany 
further proposition to the public than to offer its services in a legitimate 
way to those who appreciate them. Judging from all the information we 


have been able to glean from different sources, and from the pamphlet 


before us, we have no reason to doubt that it is destined to 


prove eminently successful in its good and noble object. Although only 
of recent origin, the Seminary has already suffered severe trials. It was 
founded in 1857 by the Right Reverend Dr. Lynch, the present Bishop 
of Toronto; but just as all the difficulties more or less incident to a 
youthful institution seemed to have been overcome, in 1864 the buildings 
of the Seminary took fire and were completely destroyed. The rood 
fathers were grieved at this disaster, but they lost no time in repairing 
it; and as is usually the case under such circumstances, the new build- 
ings are much superior to the old. We learn from the Catalogue that 
“the whole edifice is of a superior quality of gray limestone, and is built in 
a most solid and substantial manner. At present it measures one hundred 
id fifty feet in length and one hundred feet in depth, and is five stories 
high, besides the basement. The experience of years has taught us what 
is necessary for a suitable seminary building; hence, when erecting this, 
we endeavoured to construct it so as to serve allseminary purposes. Thus 
the different apartments, such as study hall, dormitories, refectory, and 
class halls, are all arranged with the view of securing the health, com- 
fort, and progress of the students.” 

Ten clergymen, including the Rev. President, constitute the faculty. 
All have been chosen by the Bishop of the diocese for their peculiar 
qualifications for the ditferent chairs which they respectively fill; and it 


seems from the number of students, from nearly all parts of the country, 


who attended during the last session, that the institution is appreciated 
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accordingly. We intend to give our impressions of the system of instruc 
tion pursued at the Seminary next September, in our annual article on 
commencements of colleges; in the mean time we have no hesitation 
in ranking it among the best institutions of its class in this country. 


Elements of Physical Geography, together with a Treatise on the Phys- 
ical Phenomena of the United States ; illustrated by one hundred 
and fifty Engravings and thirteen copper-plate Maps, executed in the 
first style of the art. By Jonn Brockiesty, A.M., Professor of 
Mathematies in Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; and author of Ele- 
ments of Meteorology, Elements of Astronomy, &c, Large quarto, pp. 
164. Philadelphia: E. 1. Butler & Co. 1863, 

Durine the last eight years it has been our privilege to examine 
many excellent school and college text-books bearing the imprint of E. 
H. Butler & Co.; but we can truly affirm that no work on Geog- 
raphy has reached us from any source which is worthy ef comparison 
with this. The author is certainly entitled to the distinction of having 
made an important step in advance of all his competitors in this country. 
He presents the student a large amount of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation which is not to be fuundin any other American Geography that 
we have seen; and what is more he presents it in a form well digested 
and admirably arranged. In the first place, the letter-press traces physi- 
cal geography to its combinations with astronomy and geology in a man- 
ner well calculated to render each of those sciences attractive to the 
yoang student; and the pictorial illustrations, most of which will be new 
to those confined to the geographies in common use in the United States, 
are of such a character—well engraved and striking—that they can- 
not fail to impress on the memory the principal facts and phenomena to 
which they relate. 

Yet in our estimation the maps form by far the most important fea- 
ture of the work. These, be it remembered, do not merely represent the 
relative bearings of countries, their boundaries, rivers, mountains, &c., 
&e. This will be sufficiently understood from the titles of two or three, 
1amely: Map of the World, showing the distribution of voleanoes and 
the regions subject to earthquakes; Hydraulic Map of the World, show- 
ing the oceans, seas, lakes, and river systems; Map of Winds and Harri- 
canes, showing their distribution over the globe and their intluence on 
the routes of navigation; Meteorological Map of the World, showing by 
isothermal lines the mean annual temperature of the air of the earth's 
surface; Zoological Map of the World, showing the distribution over the 
globe of the principal birds and reptiles; Ethnographical Map of the 
World, showing the distribution of the principal races of men, &c., &c. 


It is not alone students whom these maps will interest and instruct ; 
there are few adults so learned but that they will derive profit from ex- 
amining them; and the same remark will apply with more or less force 
to every feature of the work. 
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1. An Improved System of Geography, designed for Schools, Academies, 
and Seminaries. By Fraxcts McNatty. Quarto, pp. 110. New 
York: A. 8, Barnes & Co, 1868, 


2. The Republic of Liberia ; its Geography, Climate, Soil, and Productions. 
With a History of its Early Settlement. Compiled by G. 8. Srock- 
WELL. l6mo, pp. 299. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1868. 


We think these two works ought to go together; they are worthy of 
each other, and we feel constrained to add that they are also worthy of 
their publishers. Yet, we are sorry to say, we cannot recommend either, 
however willing we should be to oblige the Messrs. Barnes & Co. If our 
opinion of one publication or the other were asked, we eould not possibly 
speak fuvourably of it, because we could not permit ourselves to deceive 
those who honour us with their confidence. For this reason we confess 
we have often told oar friends, in reply to their enquiries, that we could 
not recommend the so-called ** Improved System of Geography ” until it 
is “improved ” a good deal more than it is ;_indeed, it does not contain a 
map or a page, and but very few questions or answers, which do not need 
improvement in one way or other. 

So fully convinced are we of this, that when we saw it repre- 
sented in an advertising sheet, issued by the publishers, entitled 
“The Educational Bulletin,” that the Christian Brothers “have adopt- 
ed Monteith and MecNally’s Geographies, by edict of the Provincial of 
the order,”? we ‘thought there must have been some mistake. Surely, 
thought we, the Provincial of the’ Christian Brothers has issued no 
“edict” in favour of any such ‘ Geographies ;” if he has done any- 
thing that could bear such a construction, even by implication, it is 
because he had no time to examine them, but took the word of some 
interested party, whom he supposed would not deceive him. We felt so 
certain of this that we took the liberty of asking the gentleman the next 
time we saw him, and he authorized us to inform our readers that there 
was no foundation for the statement alluded to; that in a few instances 
the works in question may have been introduced into the schools under 
his jurisdiction, but that those in general use were Mitchell’s Geographies; 
and that it was his intention that the latter should be used exclusively in 
all the institutions under his charge—at least that the Messrs. Barnes 
would have to seek an edict elsewhere for their “Improved System.” 

Indeed, had the gentleman done otherwise, we should have regarded 
his taste as much degenerated. We readily admit that there is no better 
judge of a geography or atlas; but precisely because this is the case he 
wants none of the “ Monteith and McNally Series.” In order to under- 
stand that he is right in this, it is only necessary for any intelligent 
educator to examine the Geography now before us. Being a “ revised 


* See No, for October, 1867 
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edition ” of “an Improved System,” it ought toserve as a good specimen 
of the whole series, especially as it is, we believe, the most “ advanced” 
number (5) of it. A glance at the maps and “ cuts” is sufficient. 

We may well be thankful for the work on Liberia, containing as it 
does so many literary and oratorical gems, which show how grossly the 
Negro intellect has been misrepresented by interested and malicious 


Tg) 


parties!’ Those who were slaves in Southern plantations only a few 


years ago are now capable of instructing us with pen and tongue, not 
merely in newspapers or other ephemeral publications, but in our school 
books. In making these remarks we may seem to burlesque the perform- 
ance entitled “ The Republic of Liberia,” but such is not the case; we 
have no disposition to treat it otherwise than fairly. 

In order to satisfy the skeptical that we do not exaggerate the high 
claims set up for the Negroes in this volume, it is sufficient to quote are 
mark or two from the compiler’s preface. Lest we might suspect that the 
“vems” alluded to are spurious, we are gravely informed that the Libetians 
have a college at which inaugural addresses, &c., are delivered, which 
“would do credit to any in this land for rich and scholarly thought,” and 
afford * conclusive evidence to the world that there are men of African 
blood who are competent to fill the Aighest positions where cultivated 
intellect and brilliant talents are required.” 

What a loss we have sustained by the withdrawal of such bril- 


liant intellects from amongst us! 


It is true that we may still avail 
ourselves of their superior wisdom if we will only study works 
like that now before us. We are told in the same preface that 
the new negro ‘*‘ nation” “thas a form of government more in harmony 
with the teachings of divine revelation, in its structure and application 
to the well being of the people, than that of any human government. In 
this respect it may be said to present a model even in its youth to the 
old nations of Europe and Asia worthy of imitation.” 

In proof of all this we are presented with the “ Inaugural 
Address of President Benson,” “The Original Constitution of the 
Republic of Liberia,” &c. Of course these are model perform- 
ances. What a pity it is that we have not a Negro President 
in Washington! ad Andrew Johnson only taken some lessons 
from his Excellency, Stephen Allen Benson, he wouid never have 
been guilty of those “high crimes and misdemeanors,’ and Congress 
could have been otherwise engaged just now than impeaching him. Be 
this as it may, we would much rather recommend the works before us to 


the citizens of Liberia than to those of the United States. They are 


certainly better calculated for negroes than for white people, 
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A New Manual of Astronomy, Descriptive and Mathematical, comprising 
the Latest Discoveries and Theoretic Views, with Directions for 
the Use of the Globes, and for Studying the Constellations, By 
Henry Kippie, A.M., Assistant Superintendent of Schools in New 
York. 12mo, pp. 284. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & 
Co. 1868. 

Arrnoven the title of this volume would lead the intelligent reader to 
expect much, we think it will disappoint none, but rather surprise even the 
most sanguine. We have certainly found much more that will be new 
tu most students than we had expected; and much more that will be 
interesting to the general reader. Nor is this opinion the result of a 
casual glance; for we have carefully examined the work in all its fea- 
tures and characteristics, partly because we admire the science of which 
it treats, and wish to encourage its study, and partly because the author 
has succeeded in investing even those facts and phenomena that are more 
or less familiar to all, witb an air of novelty. 

The mutifarious information in the letter-press is admirably ar- 
ranged; there is no crudeness or vagueness; nor are any views, 
theories, or hypotheses presented in a sensational manner. In short, 
a philosophic thoughtfulness and calmness pervade the work from begin- 
ning to end; and in no elementary treatise published in this country 
have we found such excellent pictorial illustrations as those of Mr. Kid- 
dell. This is particularly true of those in the chapters on Comets, 
Meteors, and Nebulw; indeed, these fine engravings are creditable to 
all who have had ahand in them. 

Another excellent feature of the book is, that while its exhibition of 
principles is abundantly lucid and satisfactory, it occupies comparatively 
little space with what is familiar to most intelligent persons, the author 
preferring to introduce as much as possible of what is new—of what at 
least has hitherto been confined to more elaborate treatises. To this we 
need not add any formal recommendation of the “New Manual cf As- 
tronomy;” it is one of those works whose intrinsic merits are a snflicient 


passport to the confidence of intelligent instructors. 


1. Lives of the Queens of England. From the Norman Co quest, By 
AGNES SrricKLAND. Author of * Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” 
Abridged by the author. Reviewed and edited by Caro.inge G, Par- 

KER. 12mo, pp. 675. New York: Harper & Brothers 


2. A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest Times to the year 1862. 


Edited by Wittiam Smitn, LL. D. Illustrated by Engravings cn 

Wood. 16mo, pp. 357. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868, 

We have, on former occasions, recommended the “Student’s His- 
tories,” issued by the Ilarpers, as an excellent class of school books, and 
these now before us possess the same general characteristics which we 


indicated in previous notices of the sé¢ries. Miss Strickland’s *‘ Queens 
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of England” is quite equal to the best in interest and attractiveness, in 
cosmopolitan liberality and freedom from prejudice; either religious or 
political, it is superior to all. The authoress is certainly the best author- 
ity on the queens; and she introduces characteristic anecdotes into her 
biographies which are not to be found in other works that are accessible 
tothe general reader. 

As the title implies, Professor Smith’s abridgement is designed for a 
younger class of pupils than those for whom the “Studert’s Histories” are 
intended; but it omits no important events or incidents in the [istory of 
England. What renders it better adapted for children than the larger 
histories is the extreme simplicity of its style. The matter of it is ad- 
mirably arranged: it has a full table of contents and a copious index. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Norwood. By Wenry Warp Bercuer. 12mo, pp. 549. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1868, 

Ir is not necessary that we should review this volume; its charac- 
teristics are pretty well known to those who care for such reading. 
The work is not without interest; it contains some descriptions of nat- 
ural scenery, and portraitures of character, which show graphic power of 
a high order, and no slight knowledge of the human heart. But this is 
the most we can conscientiously say in favour of * Norwood.” 

We cannot help thinking that a clergyman might find something to do 
more worthy of his profession as a minister of the gospel than novel writ- 
ing for the “Ledger.” We fear Mr. Beecher does not praise God half so 
fervently as he does Bonner; but the latter peys in hard cash for that 
sort of thing, and it is but right he should get the worth of his money 
from all who undertake to do such work. However, we would not de- 
preciate the half pious, half impious Ledger novel; although by no means 
a finished work—being a series of fragments put together somewhat 
crudely without much taste or skill—rather than a complete whole; it is 
much better, as well as more attractive, than most novels of the present 
day. ¥ 


The Home of the Tulip, and Other Stories. By Miss Anna B. Cooke. 
24mo, pp. 200. New York: Prot. Epis. 8.5. Union. 1867, 

Tuts tiny yolume contains several pretty stories, which, though very 
simple, are as instructive as they are attractive to the younger class of 
readers, “The Home of the Tulip” and “The Home of the Wistaria” 
are charming fables, the object of which is to give the young reader 
lessons in botany and religion at the same time. ‘ The Flower Eater” 


and ‘How God helps the Farmers” also combine useful instruction 
with harmless amusement. 
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The Life of Bishop Freemin of Arkansas. By the Rev. Joun A. Norton, 
D.D., Reetor of Ascension Church, Frankfort, Ky. 24mo, pp. 203. 
New York: Prot. Epis, 8.8. Unien. 1887. 

Tuere is nothing either striking or exciting in this little volume; 
it is simply the record of a life which all who knew the subject admit 
to have been pure and good. We need hardly say that it is not the less 
instructive on this account. There is no more encouraging or useful les- 
son to youth than that which is inculeated by the example of one, who 
from an humble position raises himself by his talents and the influence of 
exemplary conduct toa position of eminence and honour. To this we need 
only add that, “The Life of Bishop Freeman” is written in 4 simple, at- 
tractive style. 


APPENDIX. 


Annual FR ports ¢ f Insurance Companies, Good, Bad, and Indifferent, and 


other kindred Documents ; New York, Boston, >hiladelphia, &e., 
March 15, 1868. 

Drp our readers in general see one-tenth of the abuse which we receive 
from a certain class of insurers every quarter, for about three weeks after 
the issue of each number of our journal, we are sure that a large propor- 
tion would sympathise with us. But we would beg of them not to trou- 
ble themselves, for those things, far from disturbing our equa~imity in the 
slightest degree, really amuse us. There are certain small animals that 
make a great outcry and show their teeth very threateningly when they 
are hurt—and none are more easily hurt—but they seldom frighten even 
old ladies. But we need not go beyond the species homo for an illustra- 
tion; it is only necessary to enter the police court almost any day in or- 
der to comprehend the whole affair. There it would be seen that it is 
the worst malefactors who have most fault to find with the judge; it is 
true, indeed, that even in this atmosphere the abuse is done chiefly by the 
outcasts of the female sex. But, in either case, their bad language hurts 
none, makes none angry, save themselves. Innocent men and women may 
be brought into court and treated harshly; but they seldom abuse either 
their accusers, or their judges, There is a dignity about innocence and 
honesty which restrains them ; and if they possess any intelligence they 
know there is another tribunal to which they can appeal against the 
wrong and injustice done them. 

Let us assume that the judge is ignorant and malicious, or that he is 
bribed, and has, therefore, an interest in passing a false judgment upon us ; 
it will be admitted that the way to prove our innocence under such cir- 
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cumstances is not to call him abusive names, send him anonymous, threat- 
ing and obscene letters, or put ourselves to the expense of distributing 
placards throughout the country to defame him. A much more rational 
course would be to show by some evidence, or even argument, that his 
judgment is false. If one is charged with stealing a sheep the main ques- 
tion to be decided is, did he steal the animal, or didhe not? If, on some 
of the wool, entrails and other eruvia of the stolen quadruped be found 
in his possession, he turns about and accuses the person who has exposed 
and denounced him of being actuated by vindictive motives, and calls 
him hard names, the thing is natural enough, but does not answer the 
purpose. Nor will he serve his case much better by collecting a mob of 
his confederates to aid him in the work of abuse, since it is too well 
known that, however fiercely and unscrupulously that class of persons 
fight amongst themselves for the largest share of the booty, they are always 
ready to join hands against the common enemy—that is, against any one 
who attempts to expose the general operations of the fraternity. 

These are a few of the reasons why we have been pleased, rather than 
otherwise, with the attentions showered upon us every quarter by a class 
of insurers well known to our readers, We have, perhaps, also derived 
some consolation from the fact that such, as do their duty, of the superin- 
tendents and commissioners of Insurance appointed by the Government, 
in different States, for the express purpose of putting the public on its 
guard against swindlers—are quite as much abused as we, by precisely the 
same parties. Superintendent Barnes of the State of New York, and 
Commissioner Sanford of Massachusetts, have had the honesty and courage 
to expose the modus operandi of certain “fast” companies ; and accordingly 
no epithet, however low, is too abusive or insulting to apply to either. 

Some of our best companies may, and doubtless do, find fault with them 
occasionally—especially with Mr. Barnes, whose numerous interrogatories 
have caused much additional expense—but they do not abuse him, 
They see, on reflection, that it is a tribute they have to pay for the protec- 
tion of the public against the operations of those who are not so scrupu- 
lous as themselves; but it is precisely because it is well understood, on 
the other side, that the interrogatories alluded to are designed to restrain 
the dishonest (although the honest also have to incur considerable 
expense and trouble in answering them); that Mr. Barnes is as much 
detested by the quacks as we are ourselves. We believe there is only one 
charge made against us which has not also been made against the New 
York State Superintendent; we stand charged in at least a score of quack 
indictments, both in prose and doggrel, of having been born in Ireland, 
and had the presumption to come to this country, without the fear of God 
before our eyes, to make periodical attacks on innocent Insurance compa- 
nies! 


So far as we are aware no such count as this has been put in the in- 
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cictment against Mr. Barnes. Be this as it may, we plead guilty to a part 
of the charge—guilty not only of having been born in Ireland, but also of 
having spent most of our life, including our happiest days, in that island. 
We make this confession all the more readily because the respectable, en- 
lightened class of Americans, with whom, almost exclusively, it has been our 
privilege to have relations, far from having ever made us feel that it was 
any reproach to have come from Erin, have always rather treated us still 
more kindly than they otherwise might have done. At all events, it follows 
that, because we are from Ireland, we must necessarily be ignorant of In- 
surance, and unable to distinguish a swindler from an honest man. But, 
if this be the difficulty, why make such a fuss, four times a year, about 
ourselves and our journal? There is no power in ignorance. An igno- 
rant person may, indeed, cut one’s throat or break his head ; but as long as 
he uses no weapon but his pen, he can do little mischief; surely not sufficient 
to render it worth while for a dozen Insurance companies to soil their 
clean hands to throw dirt at him, and employ a mob of others to assist them 
at the same work! 

It is well known that there are two or three Insurance journals 
in this city that live the precarious life they do by hiring them- 
selves out by the month or six months, as bullies, to the highest bidder; 
and it is equally well known among intelligent underwriters that what- 
ever hire those parties get they generally do their employers more harm 
than good for it. At all events, far be it from us to feel any resentment 
towards “editors” of that class; really we rather pity them, and think 
how much more honest and respectable they would have been had they 
stuck to their forme: trade of “ drummer,” cobbler, tailor, or whatever it 
was. If they get ten dollars a piece from a dozen quacks for abusing us, we 
are entirely satisfied; since it serves them and does us no harm. As for their 
“ criticisms” on us, even the ‘ quacks” must be amused at the foolish- 
ness of them. Thus, for example, one proves how stupid we are by 
showing that we choose:such worn out subjects as Greek Comedy, Medi- 
weval German Literature, &c., which, he tells us, “ were written up and 


, 


out years ago.” This will remind our readers of a certain scene in a 
well known drama, in which Jack Cade addresses Lord Say as follows: 
“It will be proved to thy face that thou hast such men about thee that 
usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such abominable words as no 
Christian ear can endure to hear."* Jack further informs his lordship in 
the same passage: “I am the besom that must sweep the court clean of 
such filth as thou art.” 

Although it is a very grave offence on our part to meddle with subjects 
that others had “ written up and out” before we were born, yet we might 
have been forgiven had we confined ourselves to those ancient topics, and 








* Henry VI., Part II, Act iv., Scene 7 
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said nothing about such modern topics as the operations of our quack 
insurers. But it would be unjust to rank all Insurance journals among 
the hired bullies; there is an Insurance journal in Boston, one in Phila- 
delphia (“ Ex. & Revy.”), and another in Baltimore, which are respectably 
conducted. So far as we are aware these criticise fairly, but do not abuse 
all who have the temerity to find fault with the quacks. But precisely 
because they are above this baseness—because they have some regard for 
the proprieties of life, their patrons are far less numerous than those of the 
opposite class of journals. Sometimes the quacks patronize them also ; but 
the patronage is withdrawn es soon as they fail to do their dirty work ; 
or, if it is not entirely withdrawn, it is diminished to the lowest figure. 

But have any of our readers remarked that when about a dozen New 
York companies break down, or ‘reduce their capital stock,” which is 
nearly the same thing, so that the services of the geniuses belonging to 
them are no longer required, ali of a sudden an Insurance journal springs 
up, fungus like. The brains, such as they are, gathered up from the 
debris, are thus turned into a very natural channel, for who can defend 
spurious assets more “ conscientiously” than those who have dealt in such 
goods themselves as long as they found any to deal with them ? 

There is another class of Insurance companies which we do not rank 
among the quacks, although it must be admitted that they quack a good 
deal too. They are constantly boasting about their “ assets,” and as con- 
stantly running down the assets of their neighbours. They are distin- 
guished by a foolish, vulgar pompousness, which, in spite of their great 
airs, renders them not a little ridiculous. Because they are styled ‘the 
executive,” “executive officers,” &c., by their Jenkinses, and are declared 
by the same authorities to possess unbounded knowledge, and transcend- 
ent “executive ability,” they sometimes fancy themselves the Czar, the 
Shah, or the Grand Turk; and it is but natural that while in this mood 
they regard their betters as their vassals. Their stomach for praise is 
unbounded, and if it is not gratified by those whom they condescend to 
patronize, wo be to them. Sometimes we have ventured to remind 
them, in the politest manner we could, of the mule in ancient story that 
boasted largely of his noble ancestry, until his father, the donkey, lifted 
up his voice on the other side of the hedge and began tobray. But even 
those who satisfy their cravings to the fullest extent, dressing them up 
somewhat after the fashion of the clown adorned with a pig’s tail and 
putty nose, have only done half their work until they make an onslaught 
on the “ base” company over across the way, or in some other city, as the 
case may be. 

It is no wonder, then, that even the Insurance Jenkins asks, “ Have 
we a gentleman among us?” and informs us, on “ official” authority, that 
so disgraceful has Insurance become, “it is a good busiress to retire 


from.” Now, we have never made so general a charge as this; on the 
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contrary, we have always readily admitted that there are gentlemen 
among our underwriters. We will not charge Jenkins with mendacity, 
however; that sort of argument we leave to himself, and those of similar 
tastes. But may not the discrepancy be accounted for? Is it not suffi- 
ciently easy to understand that no gentleman, whether insurer or insured, 
would associate with a hired bully? The class of insurers, therefore, who 
employ him, may well ask, “‘ Have we a gentleman among us?” and it 
may be truly replied, not one! Nay, if Jenkins had asked, “ Have we a 
single man of real integrity amongst us; or one who would not rather 
swiudle the widow and the orphan than give them their rights?” we fear 
we should have had to answer him in the negative, as in the other case. 

We have been much pained to learn that the remarks which we took 
the liberty of making in our last on the Chamber of Life Insurance, were 
not satisfactory to “the honorable members” who were present. It 
seems that in the first place we should have said that more than seven- 
teen companies were nominally represented ; although it would have been 
a false statement. Should we exaggerate now, or tell the simple fact, 
that only ten companies, good, bad, and indifferent, were represented at 
the last meeting (Feb. 19)? The President of the New England Mutual 
still {persists in staying away; it is said that the chair must be 
fumigated before he consents to occupy it. It required a very small cham- 
ber, indeed, to contain the present audience. Was it grief for this that 
caused Morgan and Eadie to keep their mouths so closely shut during the 
whole proceedings? Our reporter informs us that neither had ever looked 
so lugubrious before. What a contrast to their former fussiness and loqua- 
city! Mr. Eadie did not even quote “ our own poet—wholly our own ”— 
to show that there ought to have been more present, and prove that the 
Chamber will one day be a very powerful institution. It is a pity that 
the chairman pro tem. did not lift up his voice as usual, even if he did do 
a little violence to grammar and other things; but he obstinately refused 
to afford us a hearty laugh. 

The orator of the occasion was a Mr. Lewis of Washington ; but if there 
is anything in his speech more than words it isabove our comprehension, 
Mr. Jones, of the National Life, made some sensible, pointed remarks, as he 
always does when he speaks on Insurance, for he perfectly understands 
the subject. Mr. Elizur Wright made some good suggestions, also; but 
we cannot say as much of any of the rest. The speech of Mr. Noyes may 
be regarded as a very good specimen of the politeness of a certain class 
of underwriters. Speaking of the New York State Superintendent, he 
designates his questions as “ foolish,” &c. Referring to his own course as 
Commissioner of Connecticut, he says: “ I was as easy with the companieg 
as possible,” &c. Further on the same gentleman informs his brethren 
that ‘he would not ask one-half or one-tenth the questions Mr. Barnes 
asks. If I could not get the true condition of a company from the ques- 
tions I would ask, I would go without.’, 
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This, perhaps, will be the better understood from the fact that Mr. Noyes 
is the President of a small company himself, especially in view of the adage 
that those who live in glass houses should be careful not to throw stones. 
Mr. Noyes has also great contempt for lawyers. On its being proposed to 
employ counsel in a certain case, he said “ it was best to keep as clear of the 
lawyers as possible, for they knew nothing of this business, and we had to 
do their work if it wasdone.” We quote this simply to show that Insur- 
ance is far too profound a science for any but underwriters of a certain 
class to understand ; the insurer, like the poet, must be born with the 
necessary genius; no amount of study will do the work. Probably this 
is the reason why so many fail, and cheat the widow and the orphan ! 

We think our readers will bear us testimony that it is not our habit to 
boast of ourselves. There is one thing, however, of which we will boast, 
namely, that we have never been treated otherwise than courteously and 
well by gentlemen, whether underwriters or not. Nor will we deny that 
we prefer those who treat us well to those who treat us ill ; in short, we 
prefer our friends to our foes. Yet we are not wholly actuated by selfish 
motives. We do not find fault with men who, we believe, are in general 
honest, no matter what feelings they may entertain towards ourselves. 
Thus, for example, there are several insurance companies in Massachu- 
setts from which, so far as we are aware, we have never derived any 
benefit ; but we have never found fault with one of them because we think 
they conduct their business in a legitimate manner. Indeed our relations 
with the people of Massachusetts, especially with those of Boston, for the 

ast eight years have been such that we could not think ill of any of them 
except much stronger evidence were presented against them than we have 
ever seen, There is not an individual in the Bay State who has wronged 
us out of a dollar; whereas there are hundreds belonging to different pro- 
fessions who have done us good service. 

Another reason why we entertain a good opinion of the Massachusetts 
Insurance companies is, that it has been our privilege to know one of them 
for years; and that we have never known better anywhere. Doubtless 
those who judge the motives of others by their own, will tell us that we 
speak better of the institution alluded to than we do of others, because it 
gives us more patronage ; but such is not the fact. Wehave never derived 
oue penny from it directly or indirectly more than our ordinary advertising 
rates; nor have we ever asked more. In short, it pays us less than several 
private business firms whose names we have never mentioned in our journa!. 
The truth is, that we have always admired the ability and integrity with 

wich the principal officers of the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company perform their multifarious duties. Their Annual Report is the 
first issued of all we see, and we take it up before others all the more will- 
ingly from the fact that it is always well written, and cosmopolitan in its 
views. We are sorry we cannot do more on the present occasion than to 
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quote the following results from its statement of business for the year 
ending November 30, 1867; but they speak for themselves, and are elo- 
quent and convincing : 





‘3,839 Policies issued, amount insured..................- $12,376,212 00 
896 Policies terminated, amount....................5. 2,685,618 00 
Se Se I ss cin sek bik neice eee ea hewde $9,690,594 00 


“The number of Policies on the books of the Company, including those 
on file unsettled and in hands of agents, is 16,526; amount insured, 
$51,367,184.05. 

“There are alsoclaims forinsurance upon four hundred and fifty Policies, 
upon which the Company is liable for $1,000,000, under the requirements 
of the non-forfeiture law of April 10, 1861. 

“One hundred and thirty policies were terminated by death of the insured 
during the year, amounti ng to $429,100.” 

These interesting evidences of well-merited success remind us that 
there are two features in Life Insurance, as conducted in Massachusetts, 
which should receive more attention than they have from that portion of 
the public which is seeking to obtain the most insurance for their money, 
In the first place, then, is the non-forfeiture law of April 10, 1861. Ié is 
not claimed, we understand, by any Massachusetts Life company that the 
companies of other States do not give, in most instances, the benefits of non- 
forfeiture policies; but it is claimed that no company out of Massachu- 
setts is compelled to waive profits on forfeited policies as Massachusetts 
companies are by the law above mentioned, It is well understood that 
in mutual insurance there should be no such thing as profit. In a stock 
company there is profit. In a mutual life company the funds are held by 
trustees, who receive the premiums, put them at interest, pay claims and 
expenses, and return whatever surplus has arisen to the parties who com- 
pose the company. The overpayments are returned, but no profit (except 
on forfeited policies) is supposed to exist. Many companies, and it is 
unnecessary to particularize, have made large sums by forfeiture. When 
Mr. Elizur Wright was Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, his 
attention was drawn to the fact, and we understand that the law of April 
10, 1861, is due to his efforts in behalf of those parties who might subse- 
quently pay in more than the cost of insurance, and, perhaps, run the risk 
of losing the overpayment. This law provides that whenever a party has 
paid in more money than has been loaned by the company, four-fifths of 
his overpayment shall be considered asa single premium for a term insur- 
ance, according to the Combined Experience Table of Mortality. Thus 
perfect equality is maintained among all the members. If such a law 
could be enacted in every State of the Union where life insurance compa- 
nies exist, no one’s interest would be prejudiced. 

Another feature—and it appears to us that in this respect Massachusetts 
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legislation is far beyond that of any other State—is that, by statute of 
February 16, 1866, it is provided that distributions of surplus shall be 
made in proportion to the contributions of members; that is to say, each 
member has his share of the gains by interest, mortality, and economy of 
management. The old plan of distributing surplus by giving a large 
return to the new members, at the expense of the old, is now done away 
with. 

But the point to which we call attention is the fact that Massachusetts 
legislation provides how the business shall be conducted, and protects 
the interests of the insured throughout the State. Is it too much to ex- 
pect that by and by our own State, which has already done so much, 
will not come forward and protect every policy-holder in his rights? 

But we must not return to New York yet a while. Hartford is too 
important an Insurance place to be passed over; although we cannot 
give its citizens, as a whole, the same credit we do to those’ of Boston. 
It is generally admitted that there is no knowledge less liable to the 
alloy of error than that gained by observation and experience ; and if we 
have not lost one dollar, as we have said, by the people of Boston, we have 
lost hundreds by those of Hartford, and been abused by them asif we had 
only just escaped from the State’s prison, into the bargain. We will not say 
that we have been cheated or swindled by the latter, because these may 
not be the proper technical terms to apply in the cases alluded to—they 
may not accord with the views of those gentlemen (the lawyers) who, 
according to Mr. Noyes, are, like ourselves, so deplorably ignorant of 
Insurance. But were we to speak according to Paley, Webster, Black- 
stone, and certain other authorities, those are the very terms we should 
have to use. And it may be very illogical on our part, but we cannot 
helpthinking that those who would deceive us would deceive others, 
and that consequently it is our duty to put others on their guard. Let 
us hasten, however, to say in justice to Hartford—that very beautiful, 
enterprising, and intelligent little city—that it is only against her insur- 
ers we have any complaint to make, and only against a few of these. 
We should, therefore, perhaps have said nothing on the subject, but we 
greatly dislike boasters who, in their greedivess for gain, do all they can 
to run down their neighbors. 

Probably we ought not to be surprised at the conduct of Mr. Batter- 
son, who, instead of fulfilling his contract, gave us the lowest abuse in 
his quack organs because we would not fill our pages with puffs of his two 
companies. We had had this experience before we were favoured with 
the patronage of Dr. Guy R. Phelps, President of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, who, before we had ever seen him or visited himself or his office, 
sent us his advertisement. We saw that, like his friend Batterson, he 
laid considerable stress on “the notice which I expect you will give ;” 
and, like the same gentleman, he was “ very much disappointed.” Our 
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journal had already fallen in his estimation; it was evident we did not 
understand the science of Insurance, since we did not place the Connec- 
ticut Mutual far above all other institutions. In short, we did it 
‘injustice’ because we recognized some good qualities in other compa- 
nies; but the greatest offence of all was to intimate that there are 
other good Life companies in New England, even in Ilartford. We 
thought the A£tna and the Pheenix, as well as the New England, at 
least as good as the Connecticut Mutual, and we ventured to hint as 
much. 

The Doctor was magnanimous, however; after his wrath cooled 
down somewhat he would give us another chance, and pay his advertis- 
ing bill for half the year contracted for. Then, when preparing to go to 
press with our next number, we received quite a lengthy document, a 
sort of biography of the Connecticut Mutual—io which its operations 
are set forth as somewhat miraculous, far above those of any who pre- 
tend to rival it. In the same modest communication we received 
some very handsome compliments, notwithstanding our former blun- 
der, such as “your excellent§ journal,” “conducted with ability,” &c. 
Finally, in a sort of postscript, oar attention is called to “a circular 
which is now (then) being industriously circulated by the agents of the 
Mutual Life, showing to what base practices that Company,” &c. 

A copy of this circular was enclosed to us in order that we might 
know how to resent the whole thing in a proper spirit. We looked over 
the document, and found that it characterized the Connecticut Mutual 
rather logically as “ wooden nutmegs.”’ Of course_we were very much 
annoyed at this, and spoke of the nutmegs in our next number as a libel 
on Dr. Phelps and his worthy colleagues. But it seems we should have 
done much more than this. Soon after we sent for the balance of what 
was due to us for the advertisement of the Connecticut Mutual, but, in- 
stead of paying, the Doctor writes: ‘* We are very mach disappointed in 
regard to vour journal,” &., &. It is no longer “an excellent period- 
ical,” but the reverse ! 

Now the question is whether we could think that a party who would 
pursue a course of this kind to a poor journalist, would be likely to deal 
very liberally with his policy-holders.* And if we have ever asked one 
penny from Dr. Phelps but our regular printed rates for ordinary adver- 
tisements, let him say so. The truth is, that private business firms, who 
have nothing to do with insurance, and whose names are never mentioned 





* But it would seem that there must have been some doubt on that subject more than a year 
ago: for, in turning to the Connecticut Mutual advertisement in our journal, we find that it con- 
sists chiefly of a sort of ‘* recommendation ”’ from the cashiers of some fourth-rate banks, nearly 
all of Troy. The document is very much in the style of those who write to our quack doctors, 
‘* Sead a few bottles more, and six packages ot the pills—the effects are miraculous.’ It 


is 


very well to publish such “recommendations ’’ when ‘‘ rival companies that are jealous,” & 
(see advertisoment ia any of the numbers of our journal for 1867), render a litt! whitewashing’’ 
necessary ; but to do so and refuse to pay for them, because pulls are not given into the bargain, 
seems to us very contemptible. 
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ia our journal, pay more, for the reason that the Doctor would insist on 
getting a page and a half for what others pay for a page. Yet we have 
really no ill-will towards Dr. Phelps, or his company. We en- 
tirely agree with those who think that the manufacture of quack medi- 
cines has a vitiating influence on the conduct of most persons who have 
been engaged in it; and we are told that the “Tomato Pills” of Dr. 
Phelps were once as famous asthe “ Buchu” of Dr. Helmbold, or the 
‘Pain Killer” of Dr. Radway, although we are further informed that the 
tomato pills killed more than they cured. How true this may be we will 
not undertake to say, but certain itis that since we have heard of tle 
Tomato Pills, we have .been disposed to regard the caxe of the Doctor 
as possessing extenuating circumstances, We are charitable enough to 
believe that in writing to us and trying to force us to declare his com- 
pany superior to all others, he fancied he was addressing some of the 
village editors of Connecticut in favour of his pills, or perhaps lecturing 
Curry, or Jones junior, about the * peculiar features” of the Connecti- 
cut Life. 

As we have no disposition to represent any one as worse than he really 
is, even by implication, we think it proper to say that the case of Bat- 
terson is different from that of Phelps. The former paid for the year 
what he promised to pay ; whether he would have done so had we not 
taken the precaution of securing his written promise to that etfect before 
inserting his advertisement, is another question. The manner in which 
Batterson operated on us was this: He induced us tolet him occupy the 
cover of our journal for the price of an ordinary inside page, that is, hal 
the price of the cover, by the positive and solemn assurance that at the 
close of the year he would pay the full price; his argument being that 
he was then limited in funds, & Oa no other condition would we 
have surrendered to him the page which we needed and always used our- 
selves for our table of contents, &c.; but when the time came to pay the 
money Batterson was afraid of Barnes, funds were limited, &c., &e. We 
remonstrated, and only got abuse for our pains, Our view was and is, 
that this was equivalent to obtaining goods under false pretences ; nay, 
we confess that we have ever since regarded Batterson as having swin- 
dled us. Now our readers may judge for themselves which of the twain 
is entitled to the palm as an insurer! 

It is well known that none are more ready to raise an outery against 
those in the same trade with themselves, charging them with dishonesty 
and fraud, than those whose own conduct is not above suspicion. Ac- 
cordingly, seeing that Batterson & Co. had worked themselves up into a 
very excitable state of virtuous indignation against the Provident Life 
Insurance and Investment Company of Chicago, because the latter hap- 
pened to get involved ina lawsuit with some of its stockholders, we 
made it our business to institute some enquiries into the matter. We 
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have received information on the subject from several correspondents, all 
of whom speak in high terms of the Company, and their statements have 
been confirmed by the public journals of Chicago. We have never pre- 
tended to know more on the subject than we have learned in this way. 
But one thing is clear from the statements we have seen, namely, that 
those who have sued the company have failed to substantiate any serious 
charge against it. The “ Banking and Insurance Chronicle ” concludes 
its report of the decision of the court as follows: 

‘* Finally, on behalf of the Provident Life Insurance Company, we deem it 
nothing more than justice to say that the Company is perfectly solvent, and has 
now-—even after the cancellation of the preferred stock, and after the loss of 
$60,000 on its business (a sum which many boas/ful companies have not to lose, 
and never will have), during the past two years—over $109,000 in assets, that 
are readily convertible into cash for that sym in the market, and we feel that 
we are doing the Company no more than justice to say that they will meet all 
their obligations to the public with promptness and fairness.” 


We believe this to be true; we have no reason to doubt it: but 
whether we are right or wrong in our opinion, we certainly would rather 
take the word of either the President or Secretary of the Provident Life 
and Investment, for $100 than that of Batterson for $5. 

In any case Hartford has underwriters enough to show that she 
deserves her prestige as an underwriting city. Since we did not believe 
& year or six months ago that the Connecticut Mutual was superior to all 
other companies, it is not likely that we could entertain that opinion 
now. Most assuredly we regard the tna Life, Phenix Life, and Char- 
ter Oak Life as vastly more respectable, as well as more reliable. In the 
first place, the 42:na did a larger amount of business in 1867 than the Con- 
necticut. According to official returns now before us, the former issued 
15,251 new policies, while the latter issued only 14,161. In short, one of 
the Hartford companies that we should have depreciated to please its 
neighbours, did more business in 1867 than any other company in the 
United States, and it continues to make progress in the same, if not in a 
still greater rativ. During last year the tna received premiums to the 
amount of $1,401,183.86, nearly five millions; so that its assets amount 
now to $8,000,000, after having paid claims during the past year to the 
amount of $513,881, its total income for the same year being over five 
millions ($5,129,447). When the large and various dividends of the 
Etna are added to these figures, it will be admitted that the Secretary 
may well close his annual statement as follows: 


‘‘The opposition to which we alluded in our last Report has continued un- 
abated during the year. That the business of the Company should have been 
so successful (exceeding largely that of any previous year), is surprising, when 
we contemplate the unusual, and often malicious ‘fforts made against us, which 
we attribute to the unsurpassed progress of the Aitna, evidenced in the follow- 
ing statement of its growth : 
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1861 1852 1853 18°4 
Poticics tesued. ..cccocccces 589 760 1,723 4.357 
! BP eccese ; $73,533 67 $92,904 69 $201.454 67 £6904.827 55 
Assets.... iaabenktbe i 281,263 65 | 310,492 O04 451,256 02 831,578 72 

1855 1865 1867 

Poli MONG ac cies «vnees 8.509 14.952 15,251 
PROUD cc cwoncccocsansvesecacese $1 633,039 57 $3,556,236 70 $5.129 447 34 
AaB cc co cece ced eecceeceese » (2,036,823 05 4,401,835 86 7,538,612 35 


So much for one of the companies which we failed to regard as 
“inferior.” Another is the Phenix Mutual Life, than which we really 
know no more solid or reliable institution. We speak from the know}- 
edge of experience, and with unfeigned sincerity, when we say that we 
would not have the least hesitancy in taking the word of its principal 
oflicers for thousands, They are men who talk little and boast less; but 
with whom it is always pleasant todeal. We take pleasure in extracting 
from their statement for the year ending January 1, 1868, the following 
figures, which, it will be seen, embrace sound and convincing arguments 
in themselves ; 

Net Assets, January 1, 1867...... ... $1,198,256 96 


Premiums received during year........ 1,058,245 15 


Interest received during year..... anne 120,799 13 
———_—-—-—— $2,377,301 24 
Add Premiums in hands of Agents, 199,643 00 
Add Accrued Interest and Cush Balances 28,576 92 
98 219 02 





$2,605,520 26 

The number of policies issued during the same year by{the Phenix 
was 5.81], insuring $15,250,910. Add to these fizures the amount of 
losses paid during the year, namely, $530,500, and the 50 per cent, 


dividend, paid regularly year after year, and we think it will be admit- 


ted that far from being “inferior,” the Phenix is eminently worthy of 


the classic name it bears. 

As we have departed from our usual custom on the present occasion 
in being somewhat egotistic, we think it is but justice to the polite and 
intelligent President of the Charter Oak Life to say, that his conduct 
towards us has been the reverse of that of those fellow-citizens and 
brethren of his of whom we have complained above. His advertisement 
was ordered, it seems, only for a certain time; by a mistake, it was in- 
serted for twice that period; but, far from using any insulting language, 
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Mr. Walkley cheerfully and politely gave his check for the additional 
amount. And our experience of the gentlemen of the Ztna Fire, Put- 
nam Fire, &e., has been equally agreeable. Neither Mr. Hendee nor Mr. 
Buck has ever treated us otherwise than courteovsly and kindly. But 
there are Hartford underwriters with whom we have had no dealings 
whatever, for whom we have the highest respect. This is true, for 
example, of Mr. John C. Rice, of the Continental. Weare not aware that 
this gentleman has ever patronized us to the extent of one dollar; yet 
we would no more disoblige him than we would our esteemed friend, 
Mr. Enders, or Mr, Fessenden, simply because he is too much the gentle- 
man to disoblige or offend us without our having deserved it from him. 
It will be seen, then, that, if we have been rather shabbily treated in 
Hartford Ly underwriters—so much so, we confess, as to have reminded 
us more than once of the celebrated Jeremiah Diddler—it is only by a 
very small minority. 

In returning to New York, after our hurried excursion through Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, we are reminded, not of those Life companies 
that make most noise, but of those who do most good in proportion to 
the promises they make; such as the Knickerbocker, the Equitable, 
the Manhattan. In our opinion there is no company in the United 
States more intelligently or ably managed than the Knickerbocker; 
at the same time, there is no company that assumes less airs, or is 
more modest. Mr. Lyman is always cheerful and courteous; never 
loses his temper; never fancies that because Jenkins styles him “the 
executive,” he is sovereign lord. That sort of thing he leaves to those 
who abuse each other in the morning about their assets, and sing psalms 
in the evening at union prayer-meetings. Yet no one makes more 
steady progress at home and abroad. Only three or four years ago the 
Knickerbocker was one of our struggling companies, although in its 
gloomiest daysits struggles were manly and honourable. Now it is one 
of our strongest. Its assets are nearly, if not quite, three millions and 
a half, and its income for 1867 was over two millions. We well remem- 
ber how the United States Life, the North American Life, and one or 
two other similar concerns, used to sneer at it; but let us compare its 
position to-day with that of some of its detractors—especially those who 
keep bullies in their pay to grow] for them. Thus, the number of policies 
issued by the Knickerbocker in 1867 was 10,284, while the North Am- 
erica can pretend to have issued only 5,259, and the United States only 
1,814. This would seem to show that it does not pay, after all, to be 
Vice-President or Secretary of the Insurance Chamber; but that it does 
pay to stay at home, mind one's business, and not make a laughing-stock 
of one’s self, 


We do not know but we may offend both parties by remarking that 


the course of the Manhattan Life seems to us very like that of the 
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Knickerbocker. The officers of the former, as well as those of the lat- 
ter, are much more given to thinking than to talking—much more dis- 
posed to mind their own bnsiness than that of their neighbours, The 
Manhattan people are in no hurry to make large fortunes, yet they are 
steadily increasing their pile. Their assets amount now to nearly four 
millions and a half; their receipts, during 1867, amounted to nearly two 
millions ($1,979,360.18). No stranger who judges of men’s wealth by their 
demeanour could suppose that the officers of the Manhattan, from the 
President to the Actuary, had one-tenth the amount indicated at their 
command; but when the widow or the orphan presents her claim, then 
it is readily seen that there are abundant funds, 

As for the Equitable Life, it is piling up the cash at a prodigions rate. 
It appears that its income from premiums, during 1867, amounted to 
$4,000,000; the amount insured the same year assuming the colossal 
dimensions of $45,000,000. We believe that only two other companies 
in the United States have done a larger business during the year. We 
need hardly add that one of these is the Etna of Hartford. 

The Mutual Benefit Life of New Jersey takes rank among the most 
intelligently and creditably managed institutions in the United States. 
It engages in no qnarrels; makes no attempt to disparage the efforts of 
its rivals; but makes as near an approach as any company we know on 
either side of the Atlantic to the fulfilment of the adage, “ Doing good 
by stealth, and blushing to find it fame.” If the Connecticut Mutual 
and New York Mutual had imitated its examplein this respect we should 
not have been annoyed ourselves, as shown above by the nutmeg and 
“notice” question. It really affords us pleasure to record the success of 
acompany whose conduct is so exemplary as that of the Mutual Benefit. 
It appears from the official statistics now before us that it issued 6,024 
policies in 1867, insuring $23,515,110, its premiums for the same period 
amounting to $4,191,143. Thus it did about as much business for the 
year as the New York Life, another highly respectable company, as our 
readers areaware. The assets of the Mutual Benefit now amount to over 
fourteen millions ($14,290,088), honest counting—no wooden nutmegs 
included, no pills! 

The National Life may be regarded as a colony of the Manhattan ; but 
it declared its independence some three years ago, which was fully re- 
cognized by the parent institution, and has never been called into question 
since. It does not make a large display of figures, but modest though its 
assets look, they are larger in proportion to the claims upon them than 
those of companies which boast of being the wealthiest in the world. 
Accordingly, no claims are more satisfactorily, settled. Thas, it paid 
the handsome sum of $24,500 in 1867, together with $9,569 in dividends 
to its policy-holders. We doubt very much whether the Mutual Life paid 
so much in proportion to the claims upon it, although we have a docu- 
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ment before us (one somewhat like that sent us by Dr. Phelps some time 
ego) which represents that the latter company pays dividends to the 
policy-holders according as they are distinguished or otherwise. Thus, 
tor instance, it is alleged that the heirs of a prominent New York mer- 
chant receive fifteen times the additions that are received by the heirs of 
a poor woman; that a bishop's heirs receive six times the additions given 
to the heirs of plain Mr. Smith, &c.; the object in each case being to have 
the “distinguished ” policy-holders aid the company in blowing its horn, 
Hiow correct or incorrect this may be we cannot undertake to say; but 
in either case we should certainly feel as sure of our money if we had a 
rightful claim of ten thousand, or’twice the amount, on the National 
Life, as we should if we had a claim for the same amount on the Mutual 
Life; nay, indeed, a little surer. The officers of the National are 
trained underwriters; they are a credit, in every respect, to the Man- 
hattan, whose good and honourable example they emulate; and among 
their Board of Directors are some of our most intelligent and most suc- 
cessful business meu. In giving a specimen we need not be more personal 
than to say that one of the ablest and shrewdest of the editors of our 
morning papers is among the official advisers of the National officers. 

New companies have multiplied within the last two years; as we 
mentioned on a former occasion, three-fourths of these new-fledged insti- 
tutions are far too suggestive of the petroleam companies which multi- 
plied in a similar ratio some three or four years since, and whose frauda- 
lent operations we were the first to expose. Many of them are got up 
by the friends of persons who have failed in several other kinds of busi- 
ness, for the purpose of getting rid of them, the same as other benevo- 
lent gentlemen set up widow ladies of a certain age, who are without 
means, as boarding-house keepers. Asin the latter case all the patrons 
feel called upon to do is to give some aid in procuring furniture, become 
security for a quarter’s rent, and fora month’s bill with the butcher, and 
perhaps the grocer; so in the former they think they have done enough 
when they have subscribed what Mr. Barnes has to get, furnish an office, 
and take a certain amount of the stock. It is hardly to be wondered at 
then that the ** assets” are sometimes found deficient when the death of 
some honest dupe takes place. How much they are to be trusted we can 
judge thus far only by the fact that some of them have swindled ourselves 
by false representations out of numbers of the National Review. 

Bat there is one new company which recal!s Hercules in his cradle; 
we need hardly mention that we mean the Continental Life. This 
company did not commence business until 1866; and it issued more 
policies last year than companies that have been in existence seventeen 
years. Thus, for example, the United States, which was organized in 
1850, issued only 1,814 policies in 1867, whereas the Continental issued 


4,188, considerably more than twice as much. It issued more than 
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the Guardian, the Washington, the Security, the Widows and Orphans’ 
Benefit,* &c., all of which are considered old companies, at least 
old enough to be vastly better and more reliable than they are. 
The amount insured by the Continental during the year was nearly 
twelve millions, which brought an income of nearly a million ($307,249). 
Add to this $25,000 paid for claims, and a dividend of forty per cent., and 
it will be admitted that the Continental Life has accomplished wonderful 
results. There is nothing strange about them, however; they are the 
results of well-directed intelligence and energy. The President and Sec- 
retary combine abilities and qualifications which, when fully exercised, 
never fail to secure success; accordingly, we did not hesitate to predict 
at the outset that the new company would rapidly attain a high and 
honourable rank among our Insurance institutions. 

It is worthy of remark that a company bearing the somewhat ambi- 
tious title of the World Mutual, organized the same year as the Conti- 
nental, has only issued about one-fifth as many policies in 1867 as the 
latter. Henceforth may we not be excused if we sometimes think that it 
takes nearly five Worlds to make a Continent? So much for the differ- 
ence between management and mis-management! 

Another new company which has assumed a very good name, is the 
Standard Lite. This isto be a model for all others. Those who give it 
their money may regard themselves as having deposited so much in a 
bank—znot a faro bank; if they pay more than $40 as an annual premium, 
they can borrow one-third of it when they are in need of that amount, to 
buy a pair of boots, pantaloons, or a bonnet, as thecase may be! Tle 
company possesses several other “ features ” that are similarly tempting, 
including a President who is equally skilled in Life Insurance end several 
other kinds of business, in none of which, however, has he succeeded 
thus far. One would think that an institution offering so many induce- 
ments would have a large demand for its policies, but it does not claim 
to have issued more than one hundred and fifteen (115) in 1867. How is 
this? Some say that it has bottom enough, but no head that can think. 

But there will be good companies that are yet unchristened. We 
hear at least of one. If it be true that Jay Cooke & Co. are about to 
organize a Life Insurance Company, and we see no reason to doubt it, 
then the public may calculate on a new institution, which, like the Con- 
tinental, will take high rank even in the first year of its existence. 

Most of our Fire and Marine companies have suffered severely since 
our last report; but we are glad to add that there are none of those 
whose honourable conduct we have felt it our duty to note from time to 
time as worthy of imitation, which will not be fully able to meet all 
their liabilities. The Mercantile Mutual (Marine) has sustained heavy 





* We think that if “ Beneflt”’ were left out in this case the tithe would be much moro appro- 
priate, 
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losses ; but true to its prestige it has made no effort to evade them. It 
has not sought, like some of its neighbours, to make mere bubbles avail- 
able as a means of cheating its policy-holders, but confronted its difficul- 
ties in a manly, straightforward manner. All honest men will be glad to 
learn that a company of this character is in nodanger ; for the Mercantile 
Mutual has still an ample fund, not only to meet all just claims, but to 
afford the same sure protection in the future for which it has been distia- 
guished in the past. 

The Security Insurance Company has fully realized the predictions 
which we ventured to make, while the Sun, Metropolitan, Neptune, &c., 
&c., were struggling—some of them most ingloriously—for a si kly exist- 
ence. We had always regarded the Security as worthy of its name; but 
our confidence in it was much strengthened by the accession of its pres- 
ent chief offi ers, The President and Seere tary are not only expe rienced 


underwriters; it is well known that they are gentlemen of superior in- 


telligence, This is trne of Mr. Ballard, who possesses 





more literary ability « owledge of insurance than the whole 


mob of seribblers who do both the puffing and fighting of the quack 


insurance organs, We take sincere pleasure, therefore, in recording the 
fact that the Security is $150,000 stronger at the presen’ moment than it 


ever was before. Its net cash preminims for 1867 exceeded those of th 


former vear to the extent of more than a quarter of a million (3353,- 


842). It paid more t!ian a million of losses ($1,073,146), its income for 


799,044, 
T 


Another Fire Company that minds its own business is the Washineton,. 


the same year amounting to $1 


and accordingly it has issued its thirty-third dividend, and at the same 
time increased its surplus fund, so that with the capital it is now pretty 
nearly a million ($736,200.00.) On the 7th of February last it declared 
three dividends; one of six per cent., payable in cash, an interest 
dend of the same rate, and a scrip dividend of 33} per cent. These fact 
are sufficiently significant ; and they are the results of intelligent, upright 
attention to business. This will be the better understood if it be borne 
in mind that there are some two or three officers of Fire and Marine com- 
panies who fancy they make great men of themselves by getting elect 
chairman by different other bodi Foolishly priding themselves on 


this fancied importance they become so arrogant and overbearing that 


they have no patience with any one who will not pander to their vanity 

This was the chief cause of the downfall of the Moon Mutual, as our 
readers may remember; some of its officers took much more pains with 
other people's affairs than with their own; they would, forsooth, be poli 


ticians, though only on a very small scale, as well as underwriters ; and 


hence, there was a sad bursting of bubbles at last. There is a small 


company in Broadway which is pursuing the same course, although 


one fire of respect ible dimen sions would blot it out of existence Its 
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President is constantly running to “preside” at some “board” or 
other, like a cackling hen that fancies she has an egg to lay. The direc- 
tors would do well to give this gentleman a lesson; they might hint to 
him, for eximple, that pigmies look very ridiculous when th y try to ape 
giant In compliment to esteemed friends of ours, for whom the indi 
vidual alluded to does some work, which we suppose is useful in its way, 
we will mention no names; although none will deny that snobbish under 
writers, and small politicians, are as legitimate subjecis of criticism asany 
other species of that genus who make the angels weep with the silly airs 
they put on, 

It is certainly not for any lack of respect, or confidence, that we omit 
to speak of the Hope Fire until the close ; but its prepossessing name puts 
us into an agreeable frame of mind, and prompts us to Hope that there 
may be an improve ment in Insurance 1 iorality before we make our next 
eport. Be this as it may, were all fire underwriters to perform theii 
luties, and fulfil their engagements so faithfully as those of this modest 
institution, none Would have reason to complain. It makes no display of 
figures; its capital is but $150,000—its surplus fund was $53,592, at the 
first of the preseut month (March); yet we have as much confidence in 
its polic y as in that of the old .Etna of Hartford, which is one of the 


strongest and most reliable companies in the world 
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Chrysippus on character of Epicurus, 219. 

Churchman’s Calendar reviewed , 389-90. 








curious notice concerning, 
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wero on Epicurus, 220, 





Clement V., Pope, protests against s>izure of 
Ferrara by Venice, 3.8 +t sq. 

Clovis of France and the deur de lis, 168 

Copernicus, educated and assisted by monk:, 
131 

Coquelin, M.,on ¥ alue of paper money, 65 

Curawallis, Lord, position of, at Yorktown, 76 
et seq 

Carran, Joho Philpot, Life of, by Thomas Davis, 
noticed, 198. 


Davrest?, M., on colour of China Sea, 297. 

Daru, M., on ancient Venetian families, 3090— 
on government of Council of Ten, 318 ef aq 
—m action of State Inquisitors, 326 

D’ Aubi me's early life of Lather, LI 

Debreyne’s case of a convulsive subject. 35. 

Deluge on conditions requisite tw magnetic 
trance, 27-36 

Descartes, a disciple of Epicurus, 229. 

Deslm's experiments in animal magnetism, 28 
et seq 

Deville, on action of excessive heat on gaseous 
elements, 340, 

D’ Haljach*s, Baron, System of Nature, 229. 

Dhingenes, | aertius, on Epicurus. 210-12. 

Donalde, on Doges of Venice, 313 +t ery 

Dunglison, Dr,, on somnambulic sight, 43, 

Dupas, De.,on magnetic effets, 34 

Eck, Dr., disputation with Luther, 124. 

E luca ‘ional matiers, 198 et seq. 

Ekrenb rq ou microscopic lite, 293—on classes 
of Polypes, 291—on Diatomacea , 293 

En jlich newspapers and printing in seventeenth 
century, article on, 234—typographical 
works of, 235—printing press of, ib.—pro 
cess, 1) —proof readers in 1500, 1b —va- 
rious printing inks, 236—press under James 
1., i—printing in Ireland, i}.—first Eng 
lish newspaper, 237—news pamphiets, 
i+. — Burton on, id, — other news pubii- 


cations, i). —eariv§ editions of Shake- 





speare, s licenses, id —unlawful 
printers, id.—action of Rounuhead parlia- 
ment, i). ef seg.—tirst Euglish paper-mil!, 
238—various publications from 1626-42, 


ib.—parliamentary publications, "i6 —news- 
papers of Cromwell's time, 2J9—partisan 
influence of, 16.—publication of Charles 
Il.’s letters, 240—first Scottish “ newes 


book,’’ 1).—lottery advertisement, id.— 
agency office, 241 —anuthor of Mercur. 
Brit., 1 —of Mercur. Aulicus, 242—Roger 


|. Estrange, 1}.—papers from 1661-63, id 
—after the Restoratior, 24°—curious notice 
of Hudibras, id.—debated publication of 
parliamentary proceedings, id. — various 
brands of paper in use, 244—cure of scrofula 
by Charles Il,,id.—first Eoclish Gazette, 245 
—London priuters in 1666, id.—conflagration 
of books at =t. Paul's, +.—number published 
from 1666-69, ib —lowteries of, idb., ef _ 
plate lottery, 245—type from ae 

papers of Popish Plot era, 1»b.—L’Estrange’s 
censorship, .—curious advertisement, 247 
—pilayers and mountebanks licensed, ib. — 
insertion of advertisements, id. ef —lot 
tery of Prince Rupert's jewels, 248—press 
licensers, under James Il., id —progress of 
printing in 1636, 249—press censorship under 
James I., ib. —his order to Stationers’ Com 
pany 1b. —-tationers’ May Feast 250—increas- 
ed demand for newspapers about 1690, 251— 
first English manufacture of white paper, ib. 
—favourable eff-ct of, id.—passage of stamp 
act, id.—reveuue ensuing to king, id.—rea- 
sons for repealing, id. et seg.—re-enforce- 
ment of, 252—effect on Spectator, ib.—liberty 
of press established, 40.—various pews let- 


ters id.—Iluty on pap?r in 1696, 253—value 
of E .glish production, .—eff-ct of duty on, 
1). —protest against, ).—sale of 
paper, 264—complaint of Stationers’ Com 
pany, ib.—further protests, ib. et seg.— 
ewrly ene in Secotiand {and Ireland, 225 


. oso — 


stamped 





Henry VII.’s * Act for Printers," id. —act of 
Queen Anne, 166 —compositor’s work in 17th 
century, .—symbol of printing in, 

Enni:, Prot... «n gravitation, 339—on sources 
of nebulous metion, 341, ef geg.—on soiar 
heat, 348 


Epicurus and his philosophy, article en, 209— 
philosophers always persecuted, id —truth 
vindicate 1, 210—enharacter of Epicurus, id 


—atheism of, ib —investigition necessary 





to progress, ib.—birth of Epicurns, ib — 
his father, 2il—visit to Athens, id —phil 
osophical education, ib,—aversion to igae 


rance, i} —early atheistic ieas, ib --stusties 
under Z-necrates, 212—school at Mvtilene, 
ib.—at Lampsacus, ib —at Athens, ib —ene 
mies, id —education required in pupils and 
listene:s. 213—carelessness of fame ,id —d° 
votion of pupils, 214—-twicx’ wr tur, ib 
—authentic works extant, ib,—Cicero aml 
Pintareh oa. ib,—three philos ser il divis 
ions. ib. —exercise of reason advocated, 2 
—uitheism not his fundamental principle, id 
—iunalvsis of system id —letters to Herous 
tua and l’ythocles, id —prepiration of stu 
dents, ib —theory ot sens ations, 21f—plausi 
bi.ity of, i6.—vacuum theory, ib —temon 
strated by Newton and Kepler, id.—atomic 
theory, id —fatuity of, ib —moderation 
Epicurus, id,—his opinion of the gods, id . et 
seq. —weecusation not proof, 218—true meau 
ing of pleasure, id —evil of excesses, ib.— 
wivantage of prudence, 219—moderate iife, 
id —testimony of contemporaries, ib —criti 
cism of Cicero ). at seg. —justice of, 221— 
views of Sene 2—oi Plutarch, 15 et seq 











—E sicurns inte rpre ‘ted by Lucretius, 223— 
De Rerum Natura refuted by Polignac, id. et 
seq —Aabalysis of. 224—Lucretins’ feeling 





foc Epicuras, 225—praise of, ib.—just esti- 
mate of, 226—eulogy on Athens, 227—Lucre- 
tius as an exponent of Epicurus, i6.—num 
ber of his disciples, 228—illustrieus Epicu 
reans, th. --Roman followers, ib —Horace and 
Cicero, tb.—disrepute of bis doctrines in the: 
age, ib.—opposed by Christian fithors, 1) — 
modern atheists his followers, 228—Descar 
tes, ib —I’Halback, exaggeration of, ib.— 
extracts from , ib. et seg.—k picurusa foliowe 
of Leucippus and Demeucritus, <31—not a pl i. 
giarist, % —comya ed with Homer, Hesiod 
and Virgil, i) —spirit ef works, i et seg.— 
basis of system, —instability of, detion 
strated, w et seq. —appiied to animal | 
233— atomic theory refutel by Cicero and 
Christian fathers, ib.—moral effect of works, 
ib —eventual benefit of, to mankind, ib 
Froamus on interior of English houses, 268 
Erasmus, profound scholarship of, 129 
Esch-nbach, Wolfram von, article on, 136 et seq 
Farr on comparative morality in Europe, 274 
Jischart, Johann, popularity of works. 136 
Pint ima, of Naples, inventor of microseopx 
double convex lenses, 291 
Foscari, the two, persecution of, by the Counc:! 
of Ten, 323. et seg 
F-anklin, Benjamin, on animal magnetism , 22 








Galen's hygienic precepts, 27 
Galileo 
291 

Gibben on ancient Roman baths, 264. 
Grerk Comedy, Menander, article on, 1—value 
—paucity of its re 


sends microscope to King of Polaud, 


of ancient literature, id 
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miins, ib —c medics of Monander, 4—exist- 
ing fragments of, ib.—superio ity of, ib.— 
destruction of ancient works, id. —birth of 
Menander, id —position and services of his 
father, t.—his mother, 5—early education, 
is —friendship with Fpicurus, id —influence 
of, ib —character by Suidas and Pintarch, 
f—testimony of Piuny the Elder, id.—in 

Vitation to Egypt by Ptolemy Sigus, ib —va- 
rious portraits and statues, ib —statue de- 
scribed by Guizot, 7—Athenian law concern 

ing portraits 1 --scarcity of authentic ancient 
portraits, S—vanity of men of genius, ib.—of 
Menauder, i.—influence of Aristophanes’ 
plays, id. —of Menander’s, 9—Plutarch as a 
biograpler, ib.—his estimate of Menander, ib, 
ef seq —of Aristophanes, 10—jusiice of, ib.— 
literary merit of Terence, 1l—derived from 
Menander, ib.—beauty of the eriginal plays, 
4b. —oth +r Roman imitators of ib.—criticisms 
ot Horace, Persius, and Ovid, on, id, ef seq. — 
Julius Caesar on Terence, 12—-Quintilian on 
Menander, th.—on Aristophanes, 13—digest 
of Aristophanes’ plays, i—Menander the 
inventor of the regular drama, 14—analysis 
of * The A»parition,’’ i). et seg.—character of 
fragments, 15—specimen ot, wb. et seg.—mo 

raity of, li—passage from * The Tueopho- 
roum*ni.’’? ib et seg.—genuinences of, 17— 
from “ The Suppositivus ,’’ 18—various aphor 
isms by Menander, 19—grandeur of, ib.—the 
Andria of Terence, ib —passages from, 20, 21 
—extract from Hecyra, 2i—traditions of the 
destruction of Menander’s works, 22—of his 
suicide, 16.—probable death, 23—concluding 
criticisms, th 

Grattan, Henry, life of, by D. O 
noticed, 198 

Hallam. Henry , on Counci! of Ten, 317. 

Hally, Eiward, on southern nebula , 97 
Hasiut', W. C., on Venetian patricians, 317 
et seg —on persecution by government, ih 
Hecker, on epidemics of middle ages, 267 et seg 

Helmholtz, Prot. on soar heat, 348 

Helvetins’ catalogue of nebul 96. 

Jienle, lr on contagious diseases, 305. 

Hnry VU1.’s opposition to Luther as a reform 
er, 128—cause of the English Refurmation, 
129. 

H-raidry; its origin and influence, articleon . 160 
—universal use of symbols, 4 —man anxious 
t) possess marks of distinction, th.—conse 
quent introduction of heraldry , ib.—said to be 
of divine origin, 161—traced to Adam and Eve 
by Terne,ib.—use of by ancient Hebrews, ib 
—radua! growth of, ib.—probable origin of, 
162—use of by ancient Germans, Saxons, and 
Komans .i).—application during the Crusades, 
163—deviwes of knights, ibh.—absence of 
heraldic insignia in the Biyeaux tapestry, 
164—coat-armour previous to Henry VIII.'s 
time, ib,—paucity of authent.cated specimens 
of. ib.—shields of de Magnairlie and Plantag- 
anet.i).—sea's hearing armorial devices, tb 
—rolis of arms, ib.—estab ishment of College 
of Arms, 4) —heraldry in the reign of Richard 
Ill., % —trial by combat, ib. et seg —tour 
naments, 165—tenure by knights’ service, id. 
—conditions of bearing arms, id.—nomencia 
ture of heraldry, 166—'egal value of armorial 
rolls. ib.—variable shape of escutcheon , ib.— 
points of, th. + seq —round of, 167—use of 
fur in heraldry .16 —oxplanation of terms, 
—symbol<, natural and fictitious, i.—floral 
emblems, 168—myth of the fleur de lis, ib.— 
introduction of the crest, ib.—angmentation 
of bearings, .—classification of arms, 149— 
armorial marks of disgrace, th.—inversion of 
the shield, &.—relation between arms and 








Madden, no 
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Hblland’s, J, 


Huggins, Wm... 


name, 170—value of family records, tb.—in- 
terpretation of heraldic symbols, .—herald- 
ry an incentive to valour, 171—the twelve 
crosses and eagles of de Montmorency, t.— 
heraldic elements a favourite poetic theme, 
th.—Spencer’s Red Cross Knight, 172—va- 
rious poetic allusions, i) —Dante’s usurers in 
the Inferno, t.—national symbols, 173—his 
toric and scientific obligations to heraldry, i 
—heraldic mottoes, ib.—spirit of, ib.—prev 
alence of Latin, 174—battle cries, tb.—relig 
jous mottoes and devices, ib 
lante, and punning mottoes, 175 

rived from events, ib.—in‘tial mottoes, 176— 
motto of de Guzman, i}.—of the Far! «f 
Rothes, th.—sentiment of mottoes, 1b,—dis 
use of heraldry in republicau countries, 177 
—military medals, t) ef seq. 





Herschel’'s, Sir John, mode ot statistical proce- 


dure, 271—astronomical bypothesis, 533— 
on form of earth, 334. 


Herschel, Sir Wiiliam, nebulous explorations, 


7—stellar and nebulous classes, ib. et seq 

. 195, et seq, 

G., Kathrina, reviewed and criti 
cised. 170 et seq. 

Holland, Sir Heury, infusorial life injurious to 
bemun, 315 

Home of Tulip noticed, 490 

Hooker, Dr. J. D., on Diatomacea, 298. 

Huggins, Dr., on spectrum analysis, 235—on 
nebniar hypothesis, 357. 

spectrum analysis applied to 
nebula, 107, 

Huagins, on the nebulx in Orion, id 

Huguenots, the, reviewed. 282 et seq 

Humb jdt, Baron Von, ov study of nature, 204 
—on sea-animalcules, 296—on red hail, 193 
—on electricity, 3. 

Impeachment of President, article on, 372 et 
8eq 

Insurance: good, bad, and indifferent, review 
ed and Criticized, 401 et seq. 

Insurance Reports, etc, notiwed and criticised, 
202 et seq. 








Jansen, Zacharias, maker of compound micros 
Journey in Brazil noticed, 390, 


cope, 291. 

Juvenal on excessive beight of Roman houses, 
260. 

Kthrina ; her life and Mine, in a poem, by 
J. G, Holland ; reviewed and criticised, 170 


et seq. 
Killigrew, Charles, master of revels to Charles 
sf 


Kirchner on influence of infusorial life, 304. 
Kirkwood, Prof., on arrangement of nebulons 
matter, 345—on nebulous theory, 347 et seq. 
Kolliker, Prof. , on microscopic anatomy, 30. 
Lafayette, as patriot and soldier, article on, 71 
—lack of a faithful biographer, id.—personal 
notes of boyhood, id. ef seg.—Frevch char 
acter, 72 —life in America, 73—peculier asso 
ciations, ib.—effect upon personal character, 
ib.—arrival at Philadelphia, ib.—appoint- 
ment in Revolutionary Army, 74—reception 
into General Washington’s family, ib — 
friendship with, id.—its character and con- 
tinuance , id.—mutual correspondence, id. et 
seq.—Lafayette’s action in the Gates and 
Conway conspiracy, 75—his self-control, 74 
—conduct at Yorktown ,77—magnanimity of, 
ib.—during the French Revolution, id. et seg 
—wivocacy of the States General Assembly, 
78—junction with the Third Estate, ib.—ap 
pointed to command the Citizen Guard, 79— 
epoch of the middle class, ib.—Lafayette’s 
position, 80—condition of popular element, 
ib.—the mob at Versailles, 81—Lafayette 
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sives the queen's life, id.—approach of the 
teign of Terror, i6.—combination of Silnitz, 
i+.—march of the allied forces, ib.—resisted 
by Lafayette, id.—affiirs in Paris, 82—in 
creasing power of Jacobin club, id.—La 
favette’s protest against, id.—analvsis of 
letter to the Legislative Assembly, id,—fail- 
ure of, 83—visit to Paris, id.—loss of popu. 
larity, ib.—danger during, ib.—accusation 
before the Assembly, $4—acquittal, id.—in 
auguration of Reign of Torror,id.—Lalayette’s 
attempt to check it.id.—impotence of, ib.— 
flight to Anstria, id.—Lafayette’s reason for, 
85—reenlt of, ib.—refusal to abandon onin- 


ion®, ib.—-imprisonment in Prussia, id.— 
transfer to Olmutz, 86—cruelty of Austrian 
government, i+.—remonstrance of English 


court, ib.—of Washington, ib —of Napoleon 
at Campo Formo, id.—final release, id. —I-t 
ters during capitivity, ib,—residence in Hol- 
stein and Holland, 87—return to France, id 
—retirement to La Grange, id.—vote upon 
life consulate of Bonaparte, 88—coalition with 
for national defense, ib.—action subsequent 
to Waterloo, id.—visit to America in 1824, 
i+.—some events of. id.—return to France, 
id.—action in the Assembly of 1828, ib. —ap- 
proach of Revolution of 1830, 89—publication 
of ordinances of 26th of July, 90—effect of, in 
Paris, ib —action of Chamber of Deputies, 91 
—Lafayette the popular leader, id.—difficulty 
of establishing a republic, ib—action of 
Orleanists, 92—Duke of Orleans appointed 
lieutenant general and king, i6.—endorse 
mont of Lafayette, id.—lLuis Phillipe as 
king, 93—<difference with Lafayette in State 
policy, i).—non-intervention policy, 94— 
lafayette’s interpretation of, ib.—indigna 
tion against ministerial action, ih.—oppesi 
tion to, ih.—defeat, ib.—finai official resigna- 
tion, ).—relative position of Lafayette and 
Loins Phillipe, 95, 

Land of Thor, The, by J. Ross Browne, re 
viewed and criticised, 191 et seg 

Laplace's astronomical hypothesis, 333—the- 
ories ot solar system . 336 

Laplace ov nervous susceptibility, 38, 

Layard on sanitary con-truction of ancient 
cities, 259 

Leo X., aid rendered to science and art, 118, 

Lercheimer on Tritheim as a sorcerer, 354 

Lewy ov variation of atmospheric oxygen and 
carbon, 303 

Liebig, Prof., on utilization of sewer contents, 
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Literature, German Medieval, arti-le on, 136 
relative merits of Faust and Parcival, ib.— 
renewed’popularity of Fischart’s works, 1) 
—analysis of Parciva!, 137—epic form of, ib 
—poetic material of twelfth century, 138— 
intermingling of French and English romance, 
ib —distinctive features of, ib.—legendary 
and historical character of Parcival, 139— 
original of, 1D. et seq.—legend of St. Graal, 
140—its compound origin, ib.—nature, 141— 
Eschenbach’s Sir Parcival, %.—the Anjou 
Chronicle, 142—Chapel of St. Graal, i.— 
kings of, 143—adventures of Anfortas, i+.— 
of Parcival’s father, 144 ¢t seq.—birth of Par- 
cival, 146—early education of, 147—adver- 
ture with the knights, 148—with Dnke Orilus’ 
wife, ib.—arrival at King Arthur's court, 
149—mrrriage, ‘6 —Eschenbach’s descrip 
tive manner, 150—larcival’s arrival at the 
St. Graal temple. id. ef seg.—silence and 
departure from, 151—regret for, ib. e* seq.— 
the sorceress of the Graal, 152—departure 
from Arthur’s court, 153—Gawain, Obilot, 
and Parcival, i/.—in the forest of St. Graal, 


154—at the Chatel Merveil, 155—meeting of 
Parcival and Feirefis, 15€—return ¢) St. 
Graal, 157—restoration of Anfortas, ib,—Par- 
cival’s reunion with his wife, ib.—passicn of 
Feirefis for Repanse de Schoie, 158—core!u- 
s:on of poem, id.—literary merit of, 159— 
analysis of style and trearment, tb. 

Tacretius’ De Rerum Natura. 223. 

Lwher, Martin, and the Old Church, article on, 
103—not a religious controversy , 109—condi 
tion of Church in Luther’s time, 110—char 
acter of its priests, ib.—Lather’s distaste for 
preaching, ib.—birth and parentage, 111— 
ewly training, id —education at Mag ieburg 
and Eisenach, is.—frequent chastisement by 
instructors, ib —study of law at Erfurt, 112 
—severe illness at twenty, t.—accident, ib 
—entry to Augustine couvent, i+.—freedom 
from menial duties, i —consecrated priest, 
th.—piety and desponudency . th. ef seq.—char 
acter of his provincial, 113—0f brother 
monks, ib.—study of the Bible not prohibited, 
ib.—appointment as theological professor , ib 
—unwillingness to accept, t.—argument of 
Dr, Staupitz, 114—excellence as a preacher, 
th.—position of Dr, Staupitz, ib.—Luther’s 
journey to Rome, 115—incidents of, th.— 
arrival in Rome, i —salntation to, idb— 
Luther's superstition, 116—penance at Pi 
late’s staircase, i4.—return to Wittenburg, 
ib,— leclared licentiate of theology, 117—sale 
of indulgences, ib,—reason for, 118—servi 
ces of Leo X to general science, ih,—the 
Vatican MSS. , if —College of the Sapientia, 
th.—completion of St. Peter's. 119—character 
of Tetzel, ib.—interference with by Luther, 
th, et seq.—Luther a believer in purgatory, 
120—firm faith in the Church, th,—submis 
sive letter to the Pope, 121—extract from, 1d 
—inconsistent disputations continued, i,— 
mild action of the Pope, 1},—Luther cited to 
Augsburg, th.—conference with the Pope's 
legate, 122—renewe! submission, ib.—s « 
ond letter of submission, th.—aivowed rever 
ence for the Church, 1}.—public adherence 
to its dogmas, 123—self-esteem and tenacity 
of opinion, 124—the Leipsic disputation «b,— 
bill of ex-commanication published, ib.— 
burned by Luther at Wittenburg, ih —public 
preaching against the Church, —sum- 
moned before the Diet of Worms, i/.—liberal 
action of Diet, i4.—honourabe treatment 
during, tb.—reply to, ih —argument with 
archbishop of Treves ,126—Luther’s learning 
and genius, io,.—gratitude for protection pub 
licly expressed, i4.—violation of conditions 
of, ib.—removal to Wartlung, 127—-eturn to 
Wittenburg, th,—interdict of works, ib,— 
nullity of, ib.—publication of opinions 
respected, ih,—true cause of schism, ih.— 
personal nature of, ih,—character and power 
of eloquence, ib.—general caus’s favouring 

the Reformation, ib, ¢ seq.—erclesiastical 

enlightenment and wealth, 128—status of 
nuns and nunneries, ib,—Lauther’s wife ib.— 

Henry VIII. opposed to Luther, ib.—his 

ehange of opinions, 129—intellectual status 

of monks, t+.—learning of Frasmus, th.— 

as a reformer, 130—compared with 1. 

ther, i—the Church not always dec'ar 

ed infallible by its supporters, ib.—liber 
ality of opinion among Church dignitaries 

id. et seq.—Copernicus educated and assiste | 

by monks, 131—intellectual cultivation tn 

Luther's time, i.—his own superstition, 132 

—various conflicts with the devil, w.—oy 

ion of physical diseases, ih.—e=timation of 

reason, 133 ef geg.—scientific knowledge, 134 

—state of Churcu at beginning of Reforma 
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tion, 135—influence of printing press upon » 
i —otLer conditions favorable to, i, 

Macaulay on London streets in Charies II.’s 
reign, 208 et seq. 

Magn tism animai, article on,23—popular idea 
of, ib —investigation of, id —its existence in 
Frauce and Germany , ib.—nature, 24—symp- 
toms, id —conditions and results, ij.—are 
they real or imaginary, id.— investigation in 
Paris ,25—Mesmer on auimal magnetism, 4. 
—his process described by Dr. Bouillaud, id 
et seg.—persons and substances magnetized, 

resent magnetic process, ib. et seg — 

requisite conditions for trance, 27—M. 

Deveuze on, ib. —M. Rostan on, id. et seg — 

investigation of maget'sm by Academy of 

Sciences in 1784, 28—by Royal Society of 

Madicine, 1784, id.—committee of investiga 

tion id.—experiments of Deslow before, id. 

—of Academy of Science, 29—of Dr, Frank 

lin at Passy, ib —final decision on, id,—Aca 

demy of Medicine in 1825, 37, id. et seq. 

Revue Medicale on Malle. Pigeaire, 30—exper 

iments on Mdlle. Prudence, ib.—coupter ex 

periments, 3l—explanation of, 32—charac 
teristics of magnetic subjects, ib, et seq.—of 
maguetizers, 33—of Dr, bupau,. id.—nervous 
influence. 34—natural sympathies and anti 
hies id —sympathetic physical ailments, 

: nvulsionists of Civennes, id —De 
b eyne’s treatment of a convulsive subject, 
ib. —eflect of imagination, 36—faith in mag- 
netism, ib.—menta! inflaence on, ib.—phby 
siology ot, 37—Dr. Virey on, id. et seg —la 
place on the nervous system, 38—ueryous 
aberrations, ib. ef seq—acute senses in ani- 
ma's, 39—action of nervous sensibility, id.— 
somnambulism, id.—magnet leep, id et 
seg —vroduction of, 40—lucid somnambu 
lisa, ib. et seg.—rapport between magnetizer 
and subject, 42—magnetic paralysis, 43— 
sumpambulic sight, ié —abnormal vision, 44 
—experiments by kostan and Ferrus ib. et 
seq.—absurdity of, 45 et »eg.—deception of 
savants, 47—unworthy miracles improbable, 
48—supernatural agency, id —moral danger 
of magnetism, 49 ef seg ——testimony of 
physiciacs, 50—of M. Kestan, 51—maguetic 
phenomena phys cally possible, ig —charac 
teristics of true scievce, ib —these wanting 
in magnetism, £2—theory of the nervous 
fluid, id.—coutradictory character of mag 
netism, 53—curative value of, ib,—evil re 
sults of, ib. et seg —ils position as a system 
undetermined , 54 

Malpighi, Marcellus, microscope applied to 
medical science by, 362. 

Mayer, Vr.. on solar heat, 348. 

Marwell, Prof., on nebulous disintegration, 
345 

McGowan, Ir. ,on meteoric dust in China, 

McCulloch, Waugh ier, 56 ef seq. 

Meltit:,Cardimal,and Luther, 122, 

Menander, article on, 1 et seq. 

Microscope, the, and its discoveries, article 
on, 28¥—maultitude of animalcules, .9 — 
hef im supernatural beings, ib.—tardy recog 

nition of microscopic power, ib,—application 

of, to science, ib, —science’experimental, 291 

—facts necessary to found conclusions b.— 

importance of instrumental aid, ib,—micros 

cope known to Seneca, ib,—tirst compound 
iustrument, ib,—Galileo’s microscop:, ib,— 

Fontana’s, ib,—Tulley’s achromatic object 

glass, ib.—iwvestigation of microscopic 

power, ib.—description of instrument and 
adjuncts, 4 infuserial life, ib. et seg.—ex 
amined by Chernberg, 2°3—cor 
ib.—varieties of, deecribed, ib.—water co 
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oured by ib.—characteristics of Poly pes, 204 
—Momtell on life of, after sub-division, ib,— 
Ehrenberg’s classes, ib, et seqg.—Polygastria 
described, 295 — Rotfera, ib. — marine 
avimailcuies, 236—in polar regions, 4. 
—prolific nature of, ib—flect upon colour 
of water, 297 — waters of China and 
Red Seas, t).—sand shower at Shanghai, i 
chemical analysis of, i} —at Genoa, ib —red 
snow and hail, ib. et ség.—dates of blood 
rains, 298—Ehrenberg’s liatomacea, ib.— 
living bed of, under Berlin, 299—mountain 
meal, 4.—elementary botanic tissue, ib = 
fibrous varieties, ib—cellular deposits, 300 
—raphides, ib.—fussil woods, ib.—muases, 
lichens, ete., ib.—crystalline formations, ib, 
et seg —murixide, J0l—cellular formation 
common to all organizations, ib —microscope 
applied to physiology, 302—micrcscopic an 
atomy, ib.—tirst study of, {b.—application 
by Bichat.ib.—by Dr. Schwann, ib —results 
of, 303—miasmatic diseases microscopically 
investigated , ib.—atmospheric gaseous vari 
ations, ib. et seq.—iutusorial life poisonous 
to human, 304 et seqg.—analogy between 
cho'era and intusorial visitations, ib. 

Mollien, M., on colour of China Sea, 297—on 
Sand rain at Shanghai, ib. 

Momtell, Dr., ov Poiype lite, 294 

Morris, Dr., on bone boiling, 2%6 et seq. 

Morvan Lez Breiz the original of Eschenbach’s 
Sir Parcival, 139 et seq, 

Napoleon and Council of Ten , 308. 

Napoleon stipulating Lafayette’s release at 
Campo Formic, 86. 

Navigations Frauyaises, Les, par Pierre Mar 
gny, noticed, 197 ef seq. 

Needham, Marchmunt, iiterary life of, 241 et 





seq. 

Nightingale, Florence, on importance of statis 
tics, 2/71. 

Norwood, noticed , 400. 

Notices and Criticusms, 197 et seq 

Nyander, infusorial life injurious to human, 
305, 

Opportunity, a novel, by Anne M. Crane, re 
viewed and criticised, 186, et »¢ 

Opposite Neighbors, or Two Lives and their 
End, reviewed and criticised, 189 et seg 

Orphan of Glen Elder, reviewed and crit.cised 
189 «t wq 

Orso, loge of Venice, assassination of, 202 

Uverstone, Lord, ou paper curreucy , 66 4 seq 

Ovid, on Menander, 11 

Palmerston, Lord,ou measures preventive to 
epidemics, 258. 

Paolo, Fra, on treatment of rebellious Vene 
tans, 320 

Paper money, ruinous influence of, article on, 
54—importance of national finances, } — 
gfvat etatesmen always careful financiers, 55 
— opposed to paper currency, 1b.—political 
View of, i}.—tmanagement of our finance: 
—flnanciai abilities of Mr. McCulloch, 
unpleasant position of, 1D. et »eq.—advocacy 
of resumption of specie payments by, 57— 
Report for 1865, iD. et seq.—spirit of and «x- 
tracts from, 58 ef seq.—inacticn of 39th Coun 
gress in tinancial matters, 59—McCulk ch en 
unjest taxation, C0—evils of a partisan k gis 
lation, ib.—incopsistent action of Congr: ss 
regarding paper money in 1566, 61—iegai ten 
der currency the cause of great financial dif 
ficulties if —our present currency nit money, 
6.—its demoralizing financia litiuence, id.— 
reconstruction peliey of 59th Congress, 62— 
Mr.McCuiloch on, id ¢tseq.—moceration of bis 
views, 64—Furopean pol. tical economists cn 
paper currency, 1b. misreprese.tations cf 
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cemagogues 65—labour ‘‘strikea.”’ 4 —man 
ulacture:s Hot monopolists, idb.—remedy for 
evil rests with popular vote, ib.—views of 
Eng ish economists, 66—the currency system 
a greater evil mw U, 8. than in Europe, 67— 
epimion of Buchanan on the crisis of 1557, id. 
et seg.—metaliic currency a metallic com- 
mouny, 69—Webster’s speech on the Sub 
Treasury bill in 1838, id. et eeg.—Mr, McCul 
loch’s reduction of the public webt, Tu—emi 
vence as a financier, id. et seg. 

Paracelsus’ denial of supernatual agency, 354 

Pericles and Athenian demagogues, 307. 

Pharmacy, chemical, practised by ancient 

Physical veography, Elements of, noticed , 394, 
hindu and arabic nations, 502 

Piddington, on sand shower at > hav ghai, 297 

Pierce, Prvi., on sustaivuing tour of Saturn’s 
ring®, 345 

Pigeatve, Malle,, the sompambulist, 50 

Plato on sevsitiveness of the liver, 364 

Piiny aud Viutarch on Menander, 6, 

Pliny on Roman sewerage, 261—ou the water 
level, 265, 

Plutirch on Fpicurus, 214, 222—on Greek and 
Koman my thoiogy, 223. 

Polignac’s, Cardinal, refutation of le Rerum 
Natura, 223 et seq. 
Prayers of the Ages. by Caroline 5, Whitmarsh, 
noticed and criticised, 201 ef seg 
Procopius on Roman cwaca, 261—0n 
aqueducts, 263 

Qwiniilian ou Menander, 12—on Aristophanes, 
id, 

Red 3a, coloured by microscope alga, 297 

Reichenbach ’'s «ic torce , 356 et seg. 

Republic of Liberia, criticised, 39. 

hie veu Medicale on -omnambulists, 5 

Rosse, Lord, on Herschel’s nebs , 101 et #eq. 

Rotan, M., on conditions requisite to maguetie 
trance, 27—on 8 ‘mnambulic vision, 44 

Rupert's, Prince, lottery of jewels, 248 

Kulgers Female College, Catalogue tor 1867-S, 
comments on, 199 et seq 

Sanatory science, progress and 
article on, 257—ubiquitous nature of con 
tagion, ib.—municipal Health Boards, 
258—disease incidental tocrowded localities, 
ib.—*anitary ordinances amonvg ancients, ib, 
—pestilence before Troy , @.—Agamempon’s 
action during. ib.—ancieut rites as sanitary 
regulations, 259—sanitary construction of 
Niveveh and Babylon, ib.—Grecian gymna 
sia, ib.—architecture, 160—out door tife of 
ancients, ib.—absence of cloaca in Greece, 
ib.—cause of plague at Athens, 261—Greciau 
mstitutions reproduced at Rome, ib,—cloaca 
maxima at, ib —healthof ancient, 262—sew- 
erage of Cowsseum, ib,—Roman aqueducts, 
263,—Pliny on, ib,—public baths, 2t4—ad- 
mission fee to, ib.—similarity to modern Rus- 
sian and Turkish baths, 265—existing ruins 
of, ib—height of Roman dwellings. ib.— 
Juvenal on, 266—care of ancient Roman 
€vernment for public health, ib,—remiss- 
ness of modern governments, ib,—bygiene of 
cheerfulness, 267—hvgienic wisdom of na 
tional amusements, 4b.—epidemics incident 
to invasion of the barbarians, ib.—Hecker on 
middie age epidemics, 268—inefficient sew 
erage of London and Paris during, id ras- 
mus on iptorior of London dwellings, ib.— 
Macaulay on London streets in Charles Il ’ 
time, ib. e¢ seq—sanitary condition lg 
Vienna, and Constantinople, 2693—evil of in- 
tramural graveyards. ib.—excessive mort 
ity of European capitais, ib.—causes of, ib 
ot seq.—public carelessness of 270-1: mportance 
of statistics, ib —porsible results from, 271 
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—Florence Nightingale on, ib.—Herschel’s 
mode of procedure in, ib — observed by 
mojern Sstatistic.ans, .72—by New York 
Health Board, ib —arrangement of report of 
ib. et seq.—Varis report, 273—ineflicient 
kuropean records beture 1839, ib —remon 
strance of London physicians in 1838, ib.— 
Farr’s comparative mortality , 2i%—cause of 
excessive, ib —English tenement houses, ib 
et seq —those of Glasgow , 275 —of Bristol, ib 
—reeult of sanitary investigation, ib.—cause 
of first cholera in New Yor. , ib. et seqg.—delay 
in removing, 276—inst fi ieney cf wate; 
supply in large cities, ib. et seg. —in London, 
277—abundameot in New York and Philade:- 
phia, i. et seg. —necessity for public baths, 
278 et seg —valen’s hygienic precepts, 27y 
—culicle a8 an excretory organ, ib et seq.— 
sewerage of cities —250—ol Lond: n pertecied, 
ib. et seq.—described, 241 et seq.—utili 
zation «oul «sewerage, Si—auuVaniages ol 
London system, ib —incomplete sewersge 
of New York. ib. et seq.—evil result of, 283 
—Luwbig on sewerage utilization, ib. —vaiue 
to agricutlure, 284—insalubrity « { abattoirs 9 
ib..-Henry VII.’s law against, 285—-neces-ity 
lor removal beyoud city limits, ib.—im 
pediments to Heaith Boa: d’s action on, 286— 
latand bone beiling rendered innocuous to 
health, i —method described, ib +t seg — 
deleterious giseous exha ations, 257—pre 
vention possible, 1b.—acticn of New York 
Health Board, b—personal cleanliness indis 
pensable to hea'th, 28*—morally incumbent 
on mankind, 16 —necessity for inculcation 
among poor. «bd. et seg.—a great coadjutor ol 
religion, 289. 

Sm Graal, legend of, 140 et seq.—chapel of, 142. 
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Sciences, French Royal Academy of, on mag 
netism, 28, 
Seminary of 
noticed, 304 
Seneca on Epicurus, 223—on Roman baths, 2¢4 
—on the microscope, 291 
Shakes; ¢ tres plays, early sale of, 207 
— William, bis Smatler History 


Lady of Angels, catalogue of, 
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eae s Red Cross Knight. 172 

Spirit Land, Glimpses of the, by 8. H. Lioyd, 
noticed, 201 

Spalding, J. M., Dr., on 
180 4 seq 

Spiritual Wives reviewed 
et seq 

St, Allans, Boke of, on her 

Stan aiz, Dr 


Luther as a reformer, 


and criticised, 386 


161 


aldic origin. 
Luther’s character of, 113 


St: Bernard's Giories of the Virgin, ete , trans 
lated by a Catholic Priest, noticed, 202. 
St. Vincent's College, catak gue of, noticed, 


393 

Strickland, Agues, her 
an rticed . 399. 

Storch, M., on paper currency, €4 

Strure, M. Otto, on the Orion Nebula, 106, 

Surdas, on Menander, 6 

Supernatural phenomwna, article on, 349— 
modern science and, 16 —what is the super- 
natural? 1}.—reciprocal causality, $50—-na 
ture of, 1b.—distivetion between chemical 
and mechanical processes, 16,—mechanical 
facts easily comprehended, 16 —more diffi- 
cult facts pronounced sumernatural, ib — 
possibility of explanation, ib —magnetic a 
tion on iron, 351—determination of the super 
natural difficult, ib —realistic tendency of 
middie age echolars, ib —pumber of natural 
forces ,352—Van Helmont’s medium between 


Queens 


of Eng'and 
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spirit and matter. ib —Agrippa on, 
supported by Van He'mont, 1) —mutual 
influence of material particles, ib —origin of 
astrowgy , $54—founded on natural prince ples, 
ih.--reputed magicians real men of science 
ib —Tritheim on mesmeric power, ib.—Para 

! disc aims supernatural agency in 








n Heimont on casuality-relation and ma 
terial influences, ib. et seq.—material anti 
pithies and sympathics, 306—Reichenbach’s 


odic torce, ib.—material motion influenced 
by position, 357—odic effect «f colour and 
light, ib.—Van fielmont’s curious physical 


re'ations, ib.—physical influence of metals, 
258—natural offinities and repulsions, ib.— 
natural sensitives, 2359—cultivation of sei.si- 
tiveness ib.—preceding facts ap 
plied to medical science, ib, et seg.—theory 
of transplantation, 2360—compareu ww scrip 

tiral demoniac possession 361—medical et 

fect number,and position, ib.—Reichenbach’s 
odie force classified by Keiser as sidenic 
phenomena, 362—present popular belief in 
magic, ib.—listinction between natura! and 
supernatural arbitrary, ib.—relation between 
self consciousness and natural objects prssi 

ble, ib, et seq.—fallibility of this relation, 
3—existence of second sight, ib.—excess ef 
Lhervous susceptibility, ib.—sensitiveness of 
swedenborg, ib.—Plato on office ef the hver, 
364—sensitiveness of physical parts, ib— 
cause of physical blisefulness, ib, —sensitive 


possible, 
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ness of Von Voss, ib. et seg.—Moritz and 
Stilling on sensitives, 3€5—torce of good 
wid evil thoughts, ib—evil of yielding to 


purely natural influences, ib. et seq.—ter 
rible conditions engendered by, 366—revolt 
ing crimes committed during, ib.—French 
account of case, ib, et seq.—evil of abandon 
ing self-consciousness, oo7—sleep ve. som 
nambulism, i.—fits of inspiration, 368—two- 
fold nature ot miracles, ij,— Simon, the ma 
gician ib.—Leo and H ‘louorus,id,—Christian 
miracies ascribed to Holy Ghost, ib.—heathen 
denounced as sorcerers, ib.—present spirit- 
ual pheuomena, id. 

Sue'enDora’s demonstration of 
chemical and mechanical conditions, 
on Magnetic 35 


distinctive 

350— 

action, 351—sensitiveness of, 

Swetchine, Mime. Life and Letters of, by Count 
de Failoux, reviewed and criticised, 195 ef 
ser 

System of Geography, Improved, 
3y7. 

Telescope, Herschel’s great, 97 

Tennye m, Alfred, legends of King Arthur, 138 
et seq 

Terevee, literary 
19 

Terne, Sir John, on origin of heraldry, 161, 

T te! and his sale of invulgences, 119. 

Travels, 191 et seq 

Tritheim on magical results, 354 

Tulley'a achromatic object giass, 291. 

Uniwrsity of Notre Dame, catalogue of, for 
1866-7, etc, , comments on, 193 ef seq. 

Van der Weyd, Dr., on parasitic fungi and tri 
china. 305 

Van Norman School, catalogue of, noticed, 
391 

Venetian Republic, the, and Council of Ten, 
article on, 3)6—)redictioas of national fate 
always possible, 307—generally unwelcome, 
ib.—influence of demagogism, ib.—of freedoms 
in Venice, id.—of despotism, ib.—moral ef 


3 


criticised, 


merits of, l1l—the Andesia of, 


vil 


her downfall, ib.—influ nee on other Repub 
lics, 308—of Council of Ten, ib —carly free 
com of Venice, ib.—ballot s.stem in. ib — 
Venetian origin 309—establishment«f Repub 
lic. 8385 A. lb | ib —of tribunal system, ib — 
continuance of, 310—national progress under, 
ib —degeneracy of, ib —nation civided into 
factions. ib —attacked by enemies, ib —re 
ubion for defence, ib —Analesto elected mil 

tary leader, 3ll—becumes first Doge, ib — 
increase of his power. ib —non-abuse of, ib 
—suecceeding Doge, ib —military conquests 
of. ib —assassination of, 312—reason tor, ib 





—election of annual magistrates, ib — 
deposition and punishment of filth, ib 
—Doges restored, £13—pewer of, ib,—dis 


agreeable position of, ib. — unwilimgness 
of citizens wo accept office, %.—puni-hed as 
treason, ib.—decrease of popular power, 314 


—Great Council established, ib,— forma 
tion of, th,—popular liberty de-troyed 
by, t.—junction with Council of Forty, 
ib.—gradual formation of aristocracy, 315 
—Council declared hereditary, ib.—conso 
jlations offered fer popuar loss of lb- 
erty, 1b --visits to outlying territories, by 
Doge and Council, 1b formation of other 
governmental bodies, 31f—power of, .b ~— 


origin ot Council of Ten, ~-appointed dur 
ing civil insurrection, 1b —term of «flice pro 
longed, 1b --declared perpetual, 7b.--Hal 
lam’s remarks on, 317—Haziitt’s views on, 
ib. et seg.—of other European historians, 
318—ox M. Daru, 1b. et seg.—ultimatam of 
Great Council in 1173, $19—tirst Doge under, 
1b —true cause of Venetian downfail, ).— 
tyranny of Councii of Ten to citizens, 320— 
to colonies and provinces, ih.—detaiel by 
Fra Paolo, ib —episode of Carrara of Padua, 
321—of Carmagnolia, 322— of the two Fosca 
ri, 323 et e-q.—appointmentot Inq uisitors of 
State, $zs—powers ant duties of, 1b. et a q 
M. Daru +t seq --nO sanctuary tort 
the ** disloyal,’ 327—the famous *“ tion's 
mouths,” 1b.--Venic: denounce! and ex 
communicated by the Church, 1b.—episode 
of Barbarossa and Alexander II . 328—wed 
ding of Venice to the Adriatic, ib.—Church 
action in affair of Ferrara, ib. et seq.—Vene 
tian retaliation, 329—Council «of Ten and 
Inquisitors excommunicated, ib. — priests 
expelled from Venice in consequence of, i 
—Church opposed to Fra Pala, 330—Bos 
suet’s testimony. ib -—-visible decline of 
Council's power, ib —abatement of tyranny, 
ib.—iast acts of, ib.--alliance offered by 
France ani Austria, ib.—rejocted, ib. — 
French ship fired upon, 33l—apology to No 
poleon, ib —his proclamation to Venetians, 
ib —authority of Coune:! cenied by, ib — 
consternation of Council, ib.—endeavours to 
eonciliate Napoleon by. ib --his ultimatum, 
ib —entire submission of Council to, ib — 
Venetian government under Austria, 332 

Virey, Dr., on the operations of magnetism, 37 
et ¥04 

Von H:imont, connection between spirit and 
matter, 3o2—0n natural material influences, 
355. 

Waiting for the Morning, reviewed and criti 
cised, 189 ef seg, 

Washington, George, friendship for,and corre 
spondence with, Lafayette, 74 ef seq. 

Watkins, Thomas, first English paper maker, 
238 

Webster, Daniel, on the insecurity of paper cur- 
rency , 69 et seq. 

















MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
[Orcanizep In 1845.] [Cuarter Perpetvat. | 


Having paid losses on deceased members amounting to $5,125,542 S> 
and declared in dividends to the living the sum of $5,002,839, with 


assets well secured amounting to over $1 2,000,000, has just declared 


its TWENTIETH annual dividend, being 50 per cent. 


It continues to issue all classes of Life Policies, at the lowest rates 
consistent with perfect security to the members. Its distinguishing features 
are economy in expenditure, and care in its management. 

It pays no stockholders for the use of capital, no bonuses or commissions 
to officers, and no immoderate compensation to agents. 

All its Directors attend its meetings, and serve on its committees. Its 
risks are carefully selected so as to secure sound lives, It is careful in adjusting 
losses, and prompt in payment. 

Its funds are invested with regard to security, never hazarding principal 
for interest ; hence it has never lost a dollar on its investments. After paying 
losses and expenses, and reserving the value of all outstanding policies, it has 
always made an annual dividend of return premiums to the members, and paid 
them when due 

It is a “* Mutuat Benerrr”’ Company, having but one class of members, 
all life policies, both new and old, sharing equally in the annual division of 
surplus receiving a dividend on every premium paid. 

It endeavors, in brief, to act in all respects as a faithful trustee for the 
members Having for over twenty years pursued this course, it proposes to 
continue it in the future, and offers its advantages to all who desire to insure in 
a Company so conducted, 

LEWIS C. GROVER, Presipent, 


EDWARD A. STRONG, Secrerary. BEN]. C. MILLER, Vice-Presipent. 
ALEX. H. JOHNSON, Casnier. AMZI DODD, Marsemarician. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOSEPH B. JACKSON, M.D., GABRIEL GRANT, M.D., 
EDGAR HOLDEN, M.D., F G. SNELLING, M.D, 
DIRECTORS. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, RANDALL H. GREENE, EDWARD A. STRONG, 
HENRY McFARLAN, I. H. FROTHINGHAM, JOSIAH 0. LOW, 
CHARLES S&S. MACKNET, JOHN R. WEEKS, JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 
A. S. SNELLING, NEHEMIAH PERRY, BEN]. C. MILLER. 


New-York Office, No. 137 Broadway. 
SAMUEL H. LLOYD, Acewt. 


iours for Medical Examination at Office, daily, from 11 a.m, till half-past 2 P.M. 
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JOHN ARTHUR & CO... 


AGENTS TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, 


BANK AND EXCHANCE OFFICE, 


House, Estat2, and General Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 





10 Rue Castiglione, Paris, 
Successor to his Father—Established 30 Years. 


Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR & CO. beg to call the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry visiting Paris and the Continent to the advantages 
afforded by the following branches of their Establishment : 


BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentation 
it the highest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of carrying 
Circular and other Notes, the usual Bankers’ Commission not being 
charged. Accounts Current allowed and interest granted on Deposits. 
Letters of Credit given for India, China, and the Continent. Sales anc 
purchases of public securities effected. 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses and apartments of every descrip- 
tion procured in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without any 
expense to the Tenant. Estates Bought and Sold. Temporary or otier 
accommodations secured in the best Hotels by advising the Firm. 


COMMISSION AGENCY. 


Every description of Merchandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes, 
&c., obtained at the trade price, thus saving the buyer from 20 to 30 per 
cent, 


FORBIGH AWD DRENCH Wiss, 


The extensive stock of JOHN ARTHUR & CO., formed during the 
last thirty years, enables them to supply Wines of the finest quality on 
most moderate charges. Wines in Cask or Bottle forwarded to all parts. 
Goods Forwarded or Warehoused. Parcels sent daily from Paris to 
London for three francs and upwards. Letters and parcels may be ad- 
dressed to the care of the above Firm till called for. No expenses in 
curred for agency. All information gratis. 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 
ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, 
10. ltiue Castiglione. 10. 
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PHGNIX 


Mutual Lite Insurance Co, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Dividends paid in 1865 . « « + « ~~ «+ 95O percent. 
Dividends paid in 1866. .«. «. «  « 50 per cent. 
Dividends paid in 1867 . « «  «  « 95O per cent. 
Dividends being paid in 1868. . « « 950 percent. 


The * PHCENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ™ invite attention to the 
following plans peculiar to itself: 


1st.—All the advantages of an all cash and half note company 

2d —Ifa party insures to-day for $5,000, and pays one-half cash and one-half note (on 
any table), and should die to-morrow, next week, next month, or next year, the full amount 
of the policy is paid—$5,000—and no deductions of Note. All notes returned as dividends, 
and never but four notes on any table. If the payment is made all cash, the assured re- 
ceives in cash the amount, $5,000, with dividends—cash added. 

3d.—No restriction on employment 

ith.—The insured are permitted to travel or reside in any part of the United States, 
Europe, and the southern portion of South America, during any and all seasons of the 
year, free of charge. This has never before been offered by any Company of its age with- 
out an extra charge varying from $10 to #50 for every thousand dollars insured. 

Sth Dividends in the Phoenix have been, and are now, 50 per cent 

6th.—The dividend is 50 per cent. on all its tables. Ifthe annual premium is $100, the 
dividend is $50 

jth.—It usually pays its losses in the State in ten days from proof of claim. 

Sth.—All its policies are non-forfeiting ; thereby no possible chance of loss to the in- 
sured. 

“th. —Ordinary life policies non-forfeiting after three payments, while the policy is in 
force for the full amount of even dollars of premiums paid, besides many other great advan- 
tages. The Phenix has paid to widows and orphans over $525,000, and never contested 
a single claim ; and has over $2,250,000 safely secured for like purposes 

10th.—Its losses have been met by the annual interest received alone, and a surplus of 
interest left over to swell the general fund belonging to the insured 

1ith.—Its rates of assurance are as cheap as any Company doing a sare business 

12th.—ItT WILL NOT INSURE AN UNSOUND LIFE. 


Number of Policies issued during the year ending Dec. 31, 1867.... 5.811 
Amount insured during the year.... epemeruees a $15,250,910 
Total amount of losses paid............ janeatie iakakenee 530,500 


EDSON FESSENDEN, JAMES F. BURNS, 


President, Secretary. * 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Manhattan Life Susurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


JANUARY 1, 1868. 








RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1867. 





For Premiums, Extra Premiums, KC............escccccccecccecs $1,694 995 14 
OP NN I ING i. neue scnddodsesee eet eseses ees ebbasins 242,268 91 
Por Daterent abd Hate GGesGOd, .ccccccscsscsocesvescccs cscs cess 42,006 13 
_ $1 979.360 18 
_—_—— - 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by death on Policies and Bonus, and Payment of An 
BEB c ccccvce coccccccccccesenecteet cast ceeesseessceces 0c $400,181 75 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Medical Exam- 
iners’ Fees, Commissions, Ac........... 025 eee 257,725 32 
Paid Dividends, Re-Insurance, Purchased Policies: an a ‘Bonus, 
Interest on Dividends, &C............0eeeeee- eoreccecescoces 295 697 €0 
——$—___ $953,604 67 
Tae 


Cash in Bank ard on hand $53 016 07 
Bond and Mortgages, .......... aes o< sesh tan hair 880,255 00 
Loans on Policies in force. . 1,709 428 42 
(The acturial estimates «f the v alue of the Policies which se ure 
these Notes is about $2,101,500. 
United States and New York State Stocks, .........--ccecesescess 719,753 29 
Quarterly and Semi-annual Premiums deferred, and Premiums and 
Interest in course of collection and transmission,.............. 596,799 €3 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bonds .........6....eeeceseees 330,425 00 
[Market value of the Securities, $489,567.00. } 
Interest accrued to date and all other property 





wil Sctunadintpaiaebered 52,005 ¢3 
PT TT 





ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS: 
Smallest Ratio of Mortality. 
Expenses less than any Cash Company. 
Liberal modes of payment of Premiums. 
insurers receive the largest Bonus ever given. 
Dividends made Annually on all Participating Policies. 
No Claims unpaid. 
All Kinds of Non-Forfeiting Life and Endowment Policies 


a incontestible. 


All E e licies and the Non-Fo foitl Life Poll- 
c 3 oNon= Pérfettabie after one paymen "se 





The following are examples of the operations of the last dividend : 
POLICIES ISSUED IN 1863, ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO. 





} | a 
AgeatiIssue Amount Insured Premium Paid. | Added to Policy, | Total Am’t Policy. 
40 $10,000 $1,280 $5,572 $13,572 
35 § 000 1,092 2 348 10,848 
30 7,500 | 708 2,703 10,208 
25 7.000 571 | 2,505 9.505 


This is an entirely new plan, giv ing Insurer rs the largest return | ever made | by avy Company 
in the same period. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President, J. L. HALSEY, Secretary, 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary, H. Y. WEMPLE, Ass’t Secretary 
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National Hife Insurance Company 
NEW YORK, 
WO. 212 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF FULTON STREET. (ENOX BUILDING) 


——_—_— 2 ———__—_—_ 


ASSETS JANUARY |, 1868, - - - $292,388 41. 





Dividend to Policy-holders 50 per cent. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


OFFERED TO 


Ansurers in the National Life Ansuranuce Company, 
All Policies non-forfeiting after two years. 
All Policies incontestible after five years. 
Note taken for one-half the annual premium. 
No interest charged on semi-annual or quarterly premiums. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment cf premiums. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 





S. M. BARD, HECTOR TOULMIN, H. P. FREEMAN, 

Ss «. HERRING, W. A. CUMMINGS, JO=EPH WILDE, 
HENRY (LEWS, J. O. HALSEY, CHARLES CURTIS, 

J. A. ISELIN, E. A. JONES, A. WRIGHT, M. D., 

&. T. TRUSLOW, H. J. RAYMOND, WATSON SANFORD, 
ROBERT CROWLEY, J.C. DIMMICK, W. H. WORTHINGTON, 
WM. F, PRINCE, J.K. DOW, 0. M. BEACH. 

r. =. VAN BUREN, HOWELI. SMITH, 

Eli BEARD, F. H. LUMMUS, 


OFFICERS : 

EDWARD A. JONES, JONATHAN 0. HALSEY, 
President. Vice-President. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 

JOHN C. DIMMICK, Attorney and Counsel. 


HIRAM B. WHITE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Residence, No, § Green avenue, near Fulton avenue, Brooklyn.—At Office daily from 
2 to 3 o'clock P. M. 
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JAY COOKE & CO., 


BANKERS 


Fifteenth Street, Opposite Treasury and State Departments, 
WASHINGTON, 





AND 
114 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia, 
AGENTS FOR GOVARNMENT LOANS, 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, TREASURY NOTES, 
CERTIFICATES, ARMY AND NAVY VOUCHERS, 
COIN, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE. 





ee 


CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
COLLECTIONS 
Upon the several Departments of the Government, and 
prompt returns made. 


aaa 


gg In connection with our houses in PHILADELPHIA and WASHINGTON, we have opencd 
an office at 


No. 1 NASSAU STREET, Cor. of WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


The resident partners will be 
Mr. EDWARD DODGE, late of Mark, Dodge & Co., New York, 
Mr. H. C, FAHNESTOCK, of our Washington house ; aud 
Mr. PITT COOKE, of Sandusky, Ohio, 


‘We shall give particular attention to the purchase and sale of 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


an i to orders for purchase and sale of STOCKS, BONDS, and GOLD. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
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S92 00,000. 


\VMONAE PARK BANK, 


OF NEW YORE. 





W. Is. INITCHEN, President. 


J. L. WORTII, Cashier, 


*e- 


mmm . . ... 


+*o+— 


This Bank offers its services to Banks, 


$1,400,000. 


‘ 


3ankers, Incorporations, 


Merchants, and individuals generally, as their Fiscal Agents in New 


York for the transaction of all ordinary banking business, including 


the buying and selling of Government and other securities, 


With one or more correspondents in every city in the Union, its 


facilities for the making of collections are unrivalled, and its terms 


extremely favourable, 
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The Leading Democratic Journal of Pennsylvania. 


—_—_—> 0 ____ 


“THE AGE.” 


a 


Great Improvements and Great Inducements ! 


THE UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 








As Low-priced as the Cheapest—Equalied by Few—Fxcelied 
by None! 


A first-class Newspaper containing the very latest intelligence from all 
parts of the world, and the only Democratic ; Journal published in 
Philadelphia. Advertisers will find it desirable medium for giving publicity 
to their cards, as THE AGE has a larger mail list and reaches a ‘class. who 
subscrive for no other paper. 

Published every morning (except Sundays), at No. 430 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


TERMS: 
DAILY AGE. 
$9.00 per annum. 4.50 for six months. $2.50 for three months. 
THE WEEKLY AGH. 
A complete Compendium of the News of the week. Adapted to te 


wants of the Politician, the Farmer, the Merchant, the Mechanic, the Family 
Circle, and the General Reader. 


READ OUR TERMS. 


ONE COPY, ONE TEAR os OT eS 
POU CUT CED cccccsscccosccesecceese er ee eee 9.00 
TEN COPIES. niinia ieee ove ccosccsccecccceccoeecescccscess + Nbeee 
TWENTY COPIES... .... vis anbéuree shbCabinaneence jenencees 33.00 


The following deductions from the above rates, will be made when a/l 
the pipers ordered are sent to a single address, and not addressed severally to 
the members of the club : 


FIVE COPIES, ONE YEAR. ...........-ceeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeceeecceerneeeces $3.59 
oro eee ... 16.50 
TWENTY COPIES ........ de oeedesewnneesencescomesensousee 06s veeeees-BO.00 


One copy will be furnished gratis for getting up a club of ten, or more, 
to one address, for one year. 


Address all orders to 


WELSH & ROBB, Proprietors, 
No. 430 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CONTENTS 
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NATIONAL 


OF ALL 
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OF WHICH COPIES C 


THE NUMBERS 
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REVIEW, 


AN BE FURNISHED 
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CONTENTS 


Decembe 
1.—Lord Bacor, 

Il.—American Female Novelists 
I'l.—Carnoens and His Translators. 
IV.—Engian1 under the Stuarts. 
V.—Tendencivs of Modern Thought. 


CONTENTS 


OF NO. III. 
1860 


VI.—A Glanco at the Turkish Empire. 
VIL.—The Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles 
VIIL.—French Romances and American Morals 

IX.+-Notices and Criticisms, 


r, 


OF NO. IV. 


March, 1861. 
I.—Persian Poetry. VI.—The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 
li.—Amercanisms. VII.—Motley's United Netherlands. 
Iil.—Mexican Antiquities. VIIl_ —The Lessons of Revolutions. 
IV.—Modern Criticisms, IX.—Quickery and the Quacked 


V.—Popular Botany. 
CONTENTS 
June, 


[.—Ancient Civilizition of the Hindoos. 
Il.—The Jesuits and their Founder 
Iil.—Jeremy Bentham and His Theory of 
Legislation, 
—Greek Comic Drama-—Aristophanes. 
—Recent French Literature. 
VI.—The Canadas, their Yosition and Destiny . 


CONTENTS 


X.—Notices and Criticisms 
OF NO. V. 
1861. 
VII.—The Sciences among the Ancients and 
Moderns 
VIIT.—Danish and Sweish Poetry, 
IX.—The Secession Rebellion ; why it must 
be put down, 
X.—Notices and Criticisms 


OF NO. VI. 


September, 1861. 


—The Poetical Literature of Spain 
Il.—Hans Christian Andersen and His Fairy 
Legends 
IIl.—Influence of Music—The Opera. 
1V.—The De Saussures and their Writings— 
Mme. Necker, 
V.—Mahomet and the Koran. 


CONTENTS 


December, 


I. —Th* Menand Women of Homer. 

Il —Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civiliza- 
tion 

111. —Burial Customs and Obitual Lore. 

1V.—Mo lern Italian Literature. 

V.—Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law 


CONTENTS 


March, 
1.—Vindication of the Celts 
Il.—Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
Iti.—Female Elucation ; Good, Bad, and In- 


different 
IV.—Christopher Martin Wieland 
V.—Improvements and New Uses of Coal 


VI.—Wills and Will Making. 
VIT.—Aristotie—His Life, Labors, and Intlu- 
Vill, —Carthage and the Carthavinians. 

IX.—pasmodic Literature—Philip Thaxter 

X.—The Secession Rebellion and its =ympa 

thizers 

XI.—Notices and Criticisms 


OF NO. VII. 
1861. 
VI —Russia on the Way to India. 
VIL. —Berkeley—His Life and Writings 
VIII. —Count De Cavour 
IX.—The Morals of ‘Irade. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO. VIII. 


fence 


3 
Vi.—Bombastic Literature 
| VII —Influence of Comparative Philology on 
Intellectual Development. 
VIIIl.—Our National Defenses 


IX —The Union, not a League, but a Perma- 
nent Government 


Gas. | X.—Notices and Critic!sms. 
CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 


I.—The Chinese Language and Literatare 

Il.—Angelology and Demonology, Ancient 
aud Modern. 

IIt.—Sir Thomas More and his Times 

1V.—Maud asa Representative Poem. 

V.—The Comedies of Moliére. 

VI.—Education and Unity of Pursuit of the 
Christian Ministry. 


| VIl—Sir Philip Sidney 
VOI.—Aurora Leigh 
IX.—Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to Civil- 
ians than to Soldiers 
X.—The National Academy of Design and 
its Great Men 
XI. —Notices and Criticisms 


| 
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CONTENTS OF NO. X. 
Seplembe r, 1862. 


I.—Ineretins on the Nature of Things VIl.—New Theories and New Discoveries in 
1] —The Works and Influence of Goethe Natural History 
11f.—Madame de Maintenon and her Times. | VIII —Poland—Causes and Consequences of 
1V.—Effects of War ani Speculation on Cur- Her Fall. 
reney. IX.—Quackery ot Insurance Companies. 
V.—Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages, | X —Notices and Criticisms. 
Vi.—lhe Laws and Ethics of War, | 


CONTENTS OF NO. XI. 


December, 1862 


1.—The Arts an Sciences among the Ancient vVI— ~Ap fré and Arnold 
Egyptians Vil. —Hacon as an bsay ist, 
1!.—New England Individualism, Vill —Pubb suers, Good, Bad, and Indifferent. 
1l.—Genius, Talent and Tact. 1X.—inrect and In lirect Taxation at Home 
1V.—Ought our Great Atlantic Cities be Forti and ADrow!. 
fled. X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


V.—The Writings and Loves of Robert Barns, | 


CONTENTS OF NO. XII. 


March, 1863. 


1.—The Works and Influence of Schiller. VI.—Orators and Eloquence, 
Il. —Astronomical Theories VII —Insurance Quackery and its Organs. 
Iil.—Culture of the Human Voice. Vill.—t harlemagne and His Times. 
iV Lucien and His Times, IX.—James Sheridan Knowles 
V.—Electro- Mag setism and Kindred Sciences, | X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
CONTENTS OF NO. XIII. 
June, 1863. 
1.—The Greek Tragic Drama— ¥schylus. VI.—Manhattan College 
Hl.—Theology of the American Indians, Vil. —Woman—Her Influence andCapab ilitics 
Il. —Phonographie Short- Hand VITI.—Peruvian Antiquities. 
1V Arabic Language and Literature, IX.—Manufacture and Use of Artificial |’ro 
V.—Earthquake-—theiz Causes and Conse cious Stones 
quences, X.—Notices and Criticisms, 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIV. 


S'ptember, 1863. 


1.—The Insane and their Treatment, Past VII.—The Public Schools of New York. 
and Present } VIII.—Ancient scandinavia and its Inhabit 
11.—The Clubs of London } ants. 
I'l.—Cowper and His Writings. IX .—Social Condition of Working Classes in 
IV .—Fendslism and Chivalry } England. 
V.—Meteors | X.—Commencements of Colleges, Semina 
VI.—“puriousness and Charlatanism of Phre ries, &c. 
bology | XI.—Notices and Criticisms. 


December, 1863. 
1. —Prison Discipline, Past and Present. | VII.—The House of Hapsburg. 
If —Richard Brinsley Sheridan, | VIIl.—The Mexicans and their Revolutions 
I1!,—Influence of the Medici from Iturbide to Maximilian 


IV. —Girard College and its Founder, IX.—The Gypsies, their History and Charac- 
V .—Molern Civilization ter 


VI.—Laplace ani Hus Discoveries. \ X.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVI. 
March, 1864. 


I.—Sourees and Characteristics of Hindoo 


VI.—Our Quack Doctors and their Perform 


Civilization | ances 
Il.—Juvenal on the Decadence of Rome. VII.—Kepler and His Discoveries, 
111. —The Brazilian Empire VIl.—Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future 
1V.—Catiline and His Conspiracy, Life, 
V .—Kiopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet, i IX.—Nvtices and Criticisms, 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVII. 
June, 1864. 


I.—Pythagoras and His Philosophy VI.—Leibnitz asaPhilosopherandDiscoverer, 

Il.—Histery and Resources of Maryland. Vu.—The Negro and the White Man ia 

I11,—Russian Literature, Past and Present Africa. 

1V.—Cemeteries and Modes of Burial, Ancient VIII .—Our Presidents and Governors compared 
and Modern 


to Kings and Petty Princes, 
V.—College of the Holy Cross IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XVIII. 
September, 1864. 


I.—Chemistry, its History, Progress, and , VI.—Spinoza and His Philosophy. 


’ 
Utility VU,.—Commencemencs of Colleges, Univer- 

Il.—Vico’s Philosophy of History sities, kc, 

Ill. —Flizabeth and Her Courtiers. VIIT.—Emigration as Influenced by the War 

1V —I)> the Lower Animals Reason % IX.—Notices and Criticisme, 

V.—William Pitt aud His Times. j 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIX. 


December, 186A. 





1 —Pericles and His Times. VI.—Leo X. and His Times 
Il.—The Civilizing Forces Vil.—Chemieal Analysis by Spectral Obser- 
il!.—Chief Justice Taney vations, 
1V.—Spanish Literature—Lope de Vega. VIIL.—The President's Message, 
V.—Currency—Causes of Depreciation. | IX.—Notices and “riticisins 

~ na 
a 
CONTENTS OF NO. XX 
March, 1865. 

I. —Italian Poetry—Ariosto VI —Machiavelli and His Maxims of Govern- 
Il —Lunar Phenomena. ment 
Ili.—Grahame of Claverhouse and the Cove- | V1I.—History. Uses and Abuses of Petroleum. 

nanters. VII —Swedenborg and ths New Relig.on, 
1V.—Our Gas Monopolies IX.—Notices and Criticisms 

V —Edward Everett, \ 

CONTENTS OF NO. XXI. 
June, 1865. 

I.—The Celtic Druids | VI. —Modern Correctors of the Rible 
Il.—Wallenstein Vil.—Ancient and Modern Discoveries in 
Ill, —United States Banking System, Past and | Medical science 

resent VITT —The Lessons and Results of the Rebellio 
IV —The New York Bar—Char'es O’Conor. | IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 
V.—Phases of English Statesmanship. | 
+ 
CONTENTS OF NO XXII. 
Septe ml r. 1865. 
I —lord Derby's Trans‘ation of Homer ViI.—The National Debt of the United States 
II.—William Von Humboldt as a Compara- VIl.—Ciwilization of the A cieot Persians 
tive Philologist Vill —Commencements of Colleges and Semi- 
I!I.—The Wits of the Keign of Queen Anne. haries 
1V.—American Female Criminals, IX.—Netices and Criticisms. 
V.—The Negative Character of Cicero. 
CONTENTS OF NO, XXIII. 
December, 1865. 

I.—Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems VI —Lord Palmerston 

I1.—Danie!l Webster and his Influence. VII.—Museums and Botanical Gardens 
TIl.—The Symbolism of the +ddas VIII. —The President's Message. 
1V.—Character and Destiny of the Negro, 1X.—Notices and Criticisms 


V.—Ppidemics and their Causes 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXIV. 


March, 1866. 


1.—Galileo and his Discoveries | V —The President's Veto—Rights of ¢ 
Il.—Australia, its Progress and Destiny | quered 
Il1.—International Courtesy—Mr. Bancroft's VI.—Lessing and his Works 


Oration, 
IV.—Sydney Smith and his Associates 


Vil —Pain and Anesthetics 

VIIl.—British Rule in Ireland. 
1X.—Notices and Criticisms, 

CONTENTS OF NO. XXV, 


June, 1866. 


| 
| 


1.—Socrates and his Philosophy. VI.—The South American Republice and the 
Il. —The Saturnian System. Monroe Doctrine 
Ill.—Heine and his Works. VII.—Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles 
1V.—Why the Opera fails in New York. VIII.—Partisan Reconstruction 


V.—Buddhism and Influence. | IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XXVI. 
September, 1866. 


1.—The Juline Caesar of Napoleon IIT. | V.—Our Colleges and Our Churchmen. 
Il —The Philosophy of Death, VI.—Irish Law and Lawyers. 
Ill. —Arabian Civilization, and What We Vil.—Sa —;-~ of Modern Philosophy. 
Owe It VIIL—Tue National Convention and its Work. 
IV.—Newton and His Discoveries | IX —Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXVII. 


December, 1366. 


1,—Physiology and the Lessons it Teaches. ! VI,—Hungary, her Literature and her Pros. 
Il —Cuba, ita Resources and Destiny pects 
Ill. —Robert Boyle ; his Influence on Science VIT.—Indecent Publicatiors. 
and Liberal Ideas, VIIL —Education in Congress 
1V.—Food and its Preparation. IX.—Notices and Criticisms, 


CONTENTS OF n°: XXVIII. 


1.—Alfleri, his Lite, Writings, and Influence. | VI.—Negro Rule in Hayti and the Lessons It 


I.—Otiver Cromwell, his Character and Gov- Teaches. 

ernment. | VIIl.—The Sun and its Distance from the 
Ill.—The Temporal Power of the Pope. | Earth, 
1V.—Chatterton and his Works. VITL—Ineurance, Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
V.—Poisous aud Poisoners IX.— Notices and Criticismns 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXIX. 
June, 1867. 


I1.—The Ancient Pheesicians, and their | VI.—Fichte and his Philosophy. 
Civilization VIl.—What the Politicians make of our 
Il.—Ornitho ogy of North America, Postal System. 
Ill —Origin of Alphabetic Writing | VIIl.—Euler and his Discoveries. 
IV —Virgil and his new Translator 1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
V —Release of Jefferson Davis vs stititary | 
Domination 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXX. 
September, 1867. 


1.—The Jewa and their Persecutions. VI — \ssassination and Lawlessness in the 
Il.—Have the Lower Animals Souls or Reason ? United states. 
Ill —Winekelmann and Ancient Art, VII.—The Jesuits in North America and E!se 
IV —lante and his new Translator where. 
V —Whuat has Bacon Orizinated or Discoy- | VIII—The Civil Service in the United States. 
ered ? IX.—Notices and Criticisms, 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXXI. 


December , 1867. 


1 —Greek Comedy—Menander | V.—Nebular Astronomy. 
Il.— ~ al Magnetism; its History, Character, ViI.—Martin Luther and the Old Church 
nd Tendency. VIl.—Medieval German Literature—Es 
Tt —Ms ae ment of our Finances ; Ruinous In- chenbach. 
fluence of Paper Money Vill.—Heraldry ; its Origin and Influence. 
1V.—Lafayette as a Patriot and Soldier. 1X.—Notices and Criticisms, 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXXII. 
March, 1868. 


1.—Epicurus and his Philosophy. V.—The Venetian Republic and its Council 
Il —English Newspapers and Printing in the of Ten, 
Seventeenth Century. ViI.—Progress Made by American Astrono- 
Ill —Progress and Influence of Sanatory mers, 
Science, VIT.—Supernatural Phenomena, 
IV.—The Microscope and its Discoveries. VILI.—Impeachment of the President. 


IX,—Notices and Criticisms, 
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AZXTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 





OP 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


CAPITAL - = + + #© «+#© + + + $3,000,000 


Cash assets over 


OO Oe oe eee eeeres eeeeee eee eres Fees HHee ee eeeeeeeseseeees socees $4,000,000 00 
Losses paid in forty-BeVen yearB.....cccccccccec cece seccccccceccecessseressece oh Gl 27,410 06 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE, President. J. GOODNOW, Secretary- 


J. B, BENNETT, General Agent. Branch, 171 Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. A. WILLIAMS, General Agent for New England, Office, Providence, R. L 
CAPT. E, P. DORR, Superintendent Inland Department : Buffalo, N, Y. 


Fire and Inland Navigation lolicies issued at the Agencies of this Company, on terms adapted 
to the hazari and consistent with a fair profit, 


ENGRAVING. 


The undersigned, having had eighteen years’ practical experience in ENGRAVING, 
desires to call the attention of the Ladies and Gentiemen of this city, and strangers sqjourn 
ing, to this most important fact, viz. : 


THAT A JUST EQUIVALENT FOR THEIR MONEY 
can only be had at the hands of those who co the work, and that none but 
PRACTICAL ARTISTS 
can do justice to their wants, for the simple reason that others cannot comprehend THEIR 


TASTE, having no knowledge of the art, and scarcely any other desire than to get their money 
& 3 A 


Amongst his patrons will be found Ladics and Gent:emen of the highest order of culture 
and taste in this city. 


PARIS AND LONDON STYLES 


engraved from specimens submitted for choice, aud full satisfaction guaranteed 


DIPLOMAS FOR COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


engraved in elegant style, and specimens furnished to those who wish to sce them 
STAMPING IN COLORS EXECUTED IN THE BEST MANNER, 
JAMES McLEES, 


PracticaL Excraver 609 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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MERCANTILE MUTUAL 


(MARINE) 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


5 


No. 35 Wall Street, New York, 


ASSETS, - - - 


- $1,464,419 


This Company takes Marine and Inland Navigation Risks on Merchandise, Freight, 


and Hulls of Vessels 


On the payment of Premiums a Rebate or Discount on the current 














rates is made in cash as an equivalent for the Scrip Dividends of a Mutual Company. The 
amount of such Rebate, being fixed according to the character of the business, gives to 
Dealers a more just apportionment of profits than by the mutual system ; and, being made 
in cash, on payment of the premium, is more than equivalent to the cash value of the 
average Scrip Dividends of Mutual Companies. 

Policies issued making loss payable in Gold in this city, or in Sterling at the Office of 
the Company's Bankers in Liverpool, if desired. 


TRUSTEES: 
‘ JAMES FREELAND, AARON L. REID, 


SAMUEL WILLETTS, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
HENRY EYRE, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
JOSEPH SLAGG, 

JAS. D, FISH, 

GEO. W. HENNINGS, 

A. FOSTER HIGGINGS, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
A. WILLIAM HEYE, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 


(, J. DESPARD, 


ELLWOOD WALTER. 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
E. HAYDOCK WHITE, 
N. L. McCREADY, 
DANIEL T. WILLETTS, 
L. EDGARTON 

HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
JOHN 8, WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
CHARLES DIMON, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD 


CHAS. NEWCOMB, 
Vice-Presidert. 


Secretary. 
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A. F. Haetines, W. B. Bucknovt, Frank W. BALiarp, NaTuan Harrer, 
President. Vice-Pres't. Secretary. Asst Sec'y. 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE, 119 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


er 


CASH CAPITAL, - : : - - $1,000,000 00 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1868, - - - $1,477,677 12 


*o+ 
Assets, January ist, 1868. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, -- $ 96,412 95 


Cash in hands of Agents andin course of transmission, 172.544 10 
Bonds and Mortgages 


(on property worth $1.136,500 00), 458.684 00 
United States, State and City Stocks, market value, 379.675 0O 
Call Loans on Government Collaterals,... 145.500 OO 
ralvages, Accrued Interest. Re-Insurance Claims. 

Bills receivable and Unpaid Premiums, . 9.2565 27 
All other Property, 132.295 80 


$1,477,677 12 
Liabilities,.... $100,626 71. . 4 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


THE 


North American Life & Accident 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
General Office, 432 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CAPITAL, = = = $500,000. 


This Company insures against DEATH from any cause, with or 
without indemnity for disability resulting from accident, 
The rates are exceedingly low, as compared with other companies. 
All Policies are non-forfcitable except for fraud. 
All Policies payable at death, or 80 years of age. 
The Company is doing business in New England, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee ;—and persons desiring 
Life or Accident Insurance, are respectfully referred to our numerous 
Agents in those States. 
Ss. P. DARLINGTON, LEWIS L. HOUPT, 


Secretary. President. 
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(ENCLAND.| 


PATH HOTEL, 


PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





PARLORS 


Have the cheerful view of Piccadilly, and 


BEDROOMS 


Overlook the Green Park. 


Hrunswick Hotel, 


Jermyn Street, St. James, 


(UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT) 





-_——__+ooe-—_ -——-—- 


LARGE AND SMALL SUITS OF APARTMENTS, 


AND COMFORTABLE BEDROOMS. 


——_—- — cee 





The above Hotels, situated in the centre of the West 
End, are replete with every convenience, and conducted 
with the comforts of home. Families and gentlemen 
boarded on moderate terms. 


Messrs. BINGLEY & CO., 


Proprietors. 
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fire Mnsurance Company, 


92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - $150,000 
NET SURPLUS, March 1, 1868, - 53,392 


o- - 


JAS. E. MOORE, JACOB REESE, 


Secretary. President. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE & INVESTMENT (C0. 
connie ’ : ™ : _ 


Office MASONIC TEMPLE, DEAPBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
LIFE INSURANCE AND INSURANCS AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


a OFFICERS. 
IRA Y. MUNN, en aps at ; ... President. 
H. E. SARGENT, ee ; : Vice-President, 
Cc. HOLLAND, ran oad Secretary. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEORGE F. HARDING, F. H. WINSTON, WILLIAM H, RAND. 
' doi BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

IRA Y. MUNN. ..Commission Merchant 
GEO. F. HARDING,.... . Attorney at Law 
3 E. SARGENT. General Superintendent Michigan Central Railroad 

Hl. WINSTON, : ‘ : Attorney at Law 
Mt ATTHEW LAFLIN Capitalist 
T. B. BLACKSTONE, ..... President Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 
(, HOLLAND, éseken oes ee ... Secretary 
WILLIAM H. RAND, sewn Chicago Tribune Company 
SAMUEL HALE.,.... ..Firm of Hale & Ayer. Iron Merchants 
WM. H. FERRY...... Acting Director Chicago and Northwestern Railroad C« ompany 
DANIEL THOMPSON 


Commission Merchant, and Superintendent City Railway Co 


JOHN T. LINDSAY,... .. Attorney at Law, Peoria 
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THE 


HQUITABLE | 
Wife Assurance Society 


Of the United States, 


No. 92 Broadway, New York. 


WM. C. ALEXANDER, HENRY B. HYDE, 
President Vice-President 
CEORCE W. PHILLIPS, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
Actuary Secretary 


Cash Assets, . - - $6,000,000 
Annual Premium Income, - 4,000,000 
ITS PROGRESS IS UNPARALLELED 


SUM ASSURED IN 1867 (new business) OVER $45,000,000. 
Its Policies Average the Largest 


OF ANY AMERICAN COMPANY. 
IT ISSUES ALL DESIRABLE NON-FORFEITING POLICIES 


On a Single Life, from $250 to $25,000. 


All Profits Divided among Policy-Holders. 


DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY FROM THE START, 


This is the most successful Company ever organized, and, for its years, 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN TILE WORLD. 


Its percentage of total **Out-go” to “Cash Premium Receipts’ was shown by the 
ast official Report of the New York Insurance Superintendent, to be less than that of any 
other Company whatever. 

ya To secure a Policy in the Equitable, apply at the Office, No. 92 
Broadway, N. Y., or to any of the Soci ty’s Agents through mut the United 
States, 
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THIRTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 


———a 4-4 >> oe 
SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF INSURANCE. 


STATEMENT OF THE 
Washington Husurance Coy, 


172 BROADWAY, COR. OF MAIDEN LANE, 


New York, February 7, 1868. 


—> 


CASH CAPITAL - - - - - - - $400,000 


oe 
ASSETS, February 1, 1868. 
U. S. State and City Bonds (market value) $111,666 00 
Bonds and Mortgages ; 86.05 50 
Demand Loans 153.450 00 
Cash BO.OTT 99 
Unpaid Premiums - 12,793 79 
Miscellaneous 45.238 20 


LIABILITIES cae 


Capital and Net surplus - - - - - - - - 


n 
vv 
—) 
= 
> 


},200 00 


*e- 


\ DIVIDEND OF (6) SIX PER CENT. is this day declared, payable on demand, in « I 
to Stockholders 
ALso, AN INTEREST DIVIDEND OF (6) SIX PER CENT. On outstanding Scrip, payable 


first of April in casa 


Aso, A Scrip DivipEND OF (3%$) THIRTY-THREE AND ONE-THIRD PER CENT. on the 
earned premiums of Policies entitled to participate in the profits for the year ending 
Sist January, 1868 

The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after the first of April next 

The Scrip of 1862 will be redeemed on the First of April next, with in- 


terest, after which date the interest thereon will cease. 


GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 


HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 
WM. A, SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Aite Insurance Co. 
BOSTON. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 110 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Directors in Boston. 


SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 

JAMES S. AMORY, DWIGHT FOSTER, 

CHARLES HUBBARD, JAMES STURGIS, 

GEORGE H. FOLGER, | BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M GIBBENS! 

President. Secretary 

DTG ic cncknccdnseeseescsesenses« - $5,500,000 


Distribution of Surplus in 23 yrs. -$3,000,000 
Losses Paid in 23 Years, $2,800,000. 
Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 
Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, beginning November, 


1867. 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report of 
the Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied gratis, or for- 
warded free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL 8S. STEVENS, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company, 
No, 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. of Pine street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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Saivess ity of Aotre Dane, 


ST. JOSEPH Co., IND. 

This Institution, incorporated in 1844, enlarged in 
1866, and fitted up with all the modern improvements, 
affords accommodation to five hundred Students. Situ- 
ated near the M. 8. & N. LR. R., it is of easy access 


from all parts of the United States. 


Matriculation Fee 


Board, Bed and Bedding, and Tutition (Latin and G.eck 


included) ; Washing and Mending of Linens ; Doce- 
tor’s Fees and Medicine, add attendance in sickness, 
per Session of tive months 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and Hebrew, each. 
Instrumental Music 
De Bn. ds bp encnwcwaisns ees 6008 Serieesenees 
Use of Violin 
Drawing 
Use of Philosophical and Chemical apparatus.......... 
Graduation Fee 
Students who spend their Summer vacation at the College 
are charged extra 
PAYMENTS TO BE MADE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
Class Books, Stationery, &c., furnished at Current Prices. 
The first Session begins on the first Tuesday of September, the 
second on the fiirst of February. 


For further particulars, address 


KEV. W. CORBY, C, 8S. C., Prest. 
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United States Treasury, 


New York, Marcn-16, 1868. 


Se 


a > tee .,\ . res 
Conversion’ of Seven-Thirty Notes. 
Holders of Seven-Thirty Notes falling due June 15 and July 15, 


1868. are informed that these Notes can now be converted into 


(> 


Five-Cwenty 6 p. ct. Bonds, 


~ “5 


Bearing 6 per Cent. Interest in Gold, 
Which interest is payable on the first days of January and July. 
The exchange will be made by aliowing the interest on the 
Seven-Thirties up to the day of presentation,.and charging the in- 
terest which has already accrued on the Bond (since January Ist), 


at 6 per cent. IN CURRENCY, 


Each Seven-Thirty Note must be endorsed by the person pre- 
senting it for conversion, whether the Note has been made payable 


to order or not. 


Notes must be forwarded to the undersigned at the expense of 
the holder, and the Bonds will be returned at the expense of the 
Department. If REGISTERED Bonds are desired, care must be taken 
to specify legibly the name to be inserted in such Bond, the denom- 


ination required, and the place at which the interest is to be paid. 


H. H. VAN DYCK, 


Asst Treasurer of U.S. at New York. 














